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. Sie . : Lys Oe er cals < 
who ought to know perfectly well what does really happen. © I do not think it 
is Eocene to pc wm ooeiy focshivit the Bil but I am perfectly 
prepared to remedy it by a rule setting forth that in any case in which an 
application is made to the Government of Bengal for .direction to demolish 
these jetties, no order shall be fee upon it until an opportunity has been 
given to the persons concerned of being heard. And, so far as I am myself 
concerned, I pledge this Government to carry that out. , 

_” “We have received, besides the memorial ftom the Chamber of Commerce, 
a memorial from the British Indian Association. That memorial covers a ~~, 
large area of ground ; it goes into the question of the rights ofxiparian owners 
over Bengal. Now, I say emphatically that the questions raised by the British 
Indian Association do not arise in connection with this question. ‘The question 
‘is a very difficult one, and may be a very important one; but this pee 
all events is not the occasion on which to discuss it. It does not arise 
out of anything in this Bill, and ‘sufficient to the day is the evil th 4) 
When the time comes for raising the discussion, I have no doubt the British Indian 
Association will put their views before us in full form and with full force. But as 
I said before, after giving their memorial all consideration, I find that really it at 
no point touches the question that now comes before us. 

“The only question remaining is, that as between the amendment ae 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Moore and the amendment proposed by the member in 
charge of the Bill. Iam bound to say that the alterations which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Moore has now made in his amendment, have taken away a very consider- 
able amount of objection to it. But, on the whole, I think that the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Harrison’s amendment is, if not in appearance, in reality more liberal, 
because it does not pretend to define the circumstances under which compensa- 
tion may be claimed as the Hon’ble Mr. Moore’s does; and I think the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Harrison’s amendment the more convenient one and a better drafted 


one, and I myself prefer it.” 
The Hon'ble Me. Moore moved that the following revised section be 


substituted fot section 85 of the Bill:— 

85. ._In’case any wharf, quay, stage, jetty, pier, erection or mooring may have been 
or hereafter shall be, made, erected, or fixed within or without high-water-mark without the 
limits of the port, avd thereafter the limits for the timo being of the port shall be extended 
so as to include the place on which such wharf, any, stage, jetty, pier, erection or mooring 
shall have been made, erected, or fixed, it shall 2 wful for the Commissioners, when in the 
opinion of the Local Government the safety of navigation, or the improvement, maintenance 
or good government of the port so requires, to remove, fill up, or destroy such wharf, quay, 
stage, jetty, pier, erection or mooring : 

Provided that when any such work has, under this section, been so dealt with, the Commis- 
sioners shall, when such work was made +n behalf of the public for the convenience of public 
traffic, make or provide for the use of the public such sufficient wharves, quays, stages, jettios, 
piers, erections or moorings as the Local Government may diroct, and shall, when such work 
was lawfully made by any pavete pore for the convenience of private traffio— 

(a) on land belonging to the Government, with the previous consent of the Local 
Government in writing, or of which the making, erecting, or fixing has beon 
subsequently sanctioned by the Local Government in writing ; or 

(2) on land belonging to the private owner, whether ‘ented by grant frum the 
Government, or by prescription, or otherwise, 

make compensation therefor to the owners thereof to such an amount as may be deter- 
mined by agreement by and between the Commissioners and such owners, or by the Civil 
Court in which a suit may be brought to establish and enforce such right of compensation.” 


The amendment being put, the Council divided :— F 









Ayes. Noes. 
The Hon’ble Raja Rameshwar The Hon'ble Dr. Rash Behary 
Sing Bahadur. Ghose. 
The Hon’ble H. Pratt. The How’ble Shahzada Mahommed 
The Hon’ble C. H. Moore, Forrokh Shah. 


The Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison. - 
The Hon’ble T. T. Allen, _ 

The Hon’ble P. Nolan. 

The Hon'ble Sir Charles Paul. 


The Hon’ble F. B. Peacock. | The How’ble Sir Alfred Croft. 
| His Honour the President. 


So the Motion was lost. 












‘Pho Hon'ble Sn Hey Hanetsox’s amendment that, for section §6 of th 
Bill, Ream oye proposed by him bo substituted, ea put to the vote a 


a 


. 


- - The Hon’ble Mr. Notan, by leave of the Council, swidhileew the following 
motion of whieltbe fa 
‘That the existing law on the subjeot, as contained in section 57 of Act V of 10,0 
left unaltered. Section 85 of the Bill will then run as follows :— 


*In case any wharf, dock, er, erection or mooring shall, alter ip aaa 
teenth da of October, 1870, Sneed tac ete t in writing of the Lieutenant- ee 
ea ve been fixed, excavatedyerested, or built below hi gh-water-mark without 

for the time being of the , and thereafter the limits of Be port shall be extended 


to"inolude the place in w! such wharf, dock, quay, etty, pier, erection or mooring 
an ten bed Aggie aivor) erected or built, 1 ‘be lawful for the Commissioners 
to remove, Pr up, or destrov such wharf, dock, quay, jetty, pier, erection or mooring without 
making any compensation therefor.’ 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison moved that, between sections 85 and 86 
of the Bill, the following section be inserted :— 


‘85 A. Whenever any wharves, quays, jetties, piers, erections or moorings have, 
under the last preceding section, been removed wd fled 2p p, or fence the pag wahoo shall 
make or provide for the use of the public such sufficiont and convenient wharves, qua: 

jetties, piers, erections or moorings in the place of those that may be removed; 3 or 
destroyed, as the Local Government may direct.’ 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The further consideration of the Bill was postponed till the next sitting of 
the Council. 


The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 22nd February, 1890. 
CaLcurta ; O:; H. REILY, 


Assistant Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 
The 20th February, 1890. Legislative Department. 
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Published for general information. 


Oarcutta ; Revenon Derr., 
The 25th February, 1890. 


P. Nowan, 
Beoy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 








PRICES-OURERNT (RETAIL) OF FOOD-GEALNS, FIREWOOD AND BALT IN THE 
HEAD-QUARTER STATION BAZARS OF THE DISTRICTS OF BENGAL 
DURING THE FORTNIGHT ENDING THE 
léra FEBRUARY 1890, 
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Station Bazars of the Districts of Bengal on the 15th February 1890. . 
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- SUMMARY OF THE METEUROLOGIOAL AND RAINE. 
- ®AKEN IN BENGAL FOR THE WEEK ENDING FRIDAY, THE 2ler 
FEBRUARY 1890. x 


In the met of the previous week it was noticed that there had been a slow but 
steady disappearance of the north-east monsoon or cold-weather conditions with the gradual 
satablishment of the conditions which obtain just alga ed the setting in of the hot weather. ™ 
Pressure at the close of that week was decidedly low, while temperature was rather largely 
in exoess of the normal, and the northerly component in the wind directions was i 
steadily more freble, ‘Lhe general result of the ¢ ane which have taken place thts acre | 
has been to practically almost entirely efface the conditions which obtain in the cold season 
and to establish those of the hot weather. Winds have been generaliy light and variable 
during the week, with a ges increasing southerly component in them, temperature on 
the whole has risen tteadily, and pressure has continued very low for the season. The onl 
period during the week when there was any break in the steady establishment of the hot 
season conditions was on the 17th and 18th, when a barometric depression passed through 
Bengal. This depression had first been observed near Jacobabad on the morning of the 15th 
and it moved in an easterly direction, but though the barometric depression at its centre was 
decidedly large, yet it failed to give any rain to Bengal in its passage through it. When the 
dopression commenced to advance over Bengal, temperature was as usual exceptionally high, 
but in its rear temperature fell very distinctly, though the effect was only very temporary ; 
and again at the close of the week temperature generally av: from 3° to 6° above the 
normal, With the absence of any disturbance, therefore, which was sufficiently intense to 
give local storms, again the whole proviuce has been quite rainless for the period under 
review. 

Pressure—T4s been in defect of the normal almost throughout the week, and the 
average defect in different distrivts has varied from about nine to twelve-hundredths of an 
inch. 

Temperature.—The mean temperature of the whole province for the week has been 
between 4° and 5° above the normal, the excess being Jargest in South Behar and Chutia 
Nagpur, where it has exceeded five degrees. The rapid increase in temperature during the 
woek is clearly seen in the figures oe average mean temperature in the various 
districts, and thus in Orissa the rise during thi & sia has equalled 4:2°, in South-West 
Bengal it has been 5'v°, in East Bengal 6 0°, in North Bengal 4:1°, in North Behar 3°6°, in 
South Behar 39°, and in Chutia Nagpur 40°. The actual temperatures during the week, 
the range from day to night, and their variation from their normal values are seen in 
the following table. where the ay maximum, minimum and mean temper.tures at nine 
typical stations in different districts of the province are given, together with their normal 
a It will be seen that both day and night temperatures have been almost equally in 
exoess, and that at some slations the average temperatures have even been as much as 
about 6° and 7° above the normal: — 


Table showing the excess or defect of the actual mean temperature from the normal for the week 
ending 21st February 1890. 
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Rainfall—Has been entirely absent throughout the whole province for the week. 


of 





+2°0°) Nil | O87 |—O27 | OO 
+48) Nil | OM —oRe 00 


Orissa owe 98°9*| GLO"), B8°O*) GT'S*) TTA 














South-West Bengal...) 058 | 515 | 881 / oes | 753 
Bast Bongal =... =, | 891 | HCP, G44 | GO| TS) +44 | Nil | Os ove! 0” 
North Bengal... .. | 886 40'S S62 { BER | GOT) +44) Nil a ae oo 
North Behar? ...  ... | 847 | 480 BES | BIZ) MOD) +31) Nil | 010 |mone oo 
South Behar® nt ses | soo) wes! a} 401 Nan | 012 ors! 00 
Chutis Nagpur... .. | so"3* a) “ m4 id Nil a aa ov 
* Pooree, Chupra, Dehree and Chyebases not included. 
Marnorotoctcat Orricr, Benaat. ; A. Peper, 
The 25th February 1890. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 





Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 16th to 22nd February 1890. 


























13 | TEMPERATURE, Hronomerny. j 
of | 7 ’ 
a - = 3 = z 
Monrra, a3 F . a bs 3 
fle | a H i 3 4 a ; = 
sg | j a a s 4 
z I #| 3 j a | B+ / 24 | E £8 EF 4 
_ - SO! 
Inchon. | : | : | : x * : | Inchos, : % | Inches, 
me wile lege | tl gs) Bel etl ae] Be] we) gs] oe | om 
Sf en m9 | 7e2| Roa | W4 | 660 | 86 | O34 389 £20 40 seo 
pom reay 8 30-018 | 735 | 863 | 6 | 607 rs 638 380 514 37 pier 
: cigs igs | #3183 | S| S| 22) $3] SB) ae) aa - 
son | Bind | zag | aa] sos | wo | 7 | moe | ore) is we) ft | 2 
The mean 10 a.m. pressure cf the seven days ... or oe =29°945 
° 
The mean temperature of the seven da: see wa o«s 4 
The extreme variation of =< (a ox ~ ase Ht 
The maximum temperature eee toe - 896 
° 
The mean 10 4.m. relative humidity of the seven days oes ose & 
- Phetotal fall of rain from 16th to 22nd February 1890... Nil 


The daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum temperatures. 
O. Lrrrie, 


For Mi ‘ 
‘ispanhnigedint becme anne, feteoroloyical Reporter to the Govt, of India. 
The 24th February 1890. ‘ 





16th to 22nd February 1890, 
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1890. ° Inchen.| O | O | O | O | O [|Inches! O Inched 
Feb. | 16th | 1875] 79) 29-768 | 754 | 864 | 187 | 677 | 71-0 |0702| 687 SSW and 8 by W ...| 137] Nil | Chiefy cloudy, 
» [7th ]1395] 89] 735) 772 | 885] 190) 695] 712] €81| 678 | 74 | SW and SSW ii} ,, = 
1th [1885] 78] +872] 746) 855 | 19% | 660 | 65-9 | “S66 | O24 | 67 |N, variabloand calm! 63) ,, | Chiody 
sj wa 
19th | 1402) 81) 917 | 724 | 852) 250) 593 | G24] 432] 54-9 | 58 | NNW andvariable..| 44] ,, | Clear. 

» | 20th} 1800) 81] 910) 742) 865] 251] 614] 667] 657) 62-0 | 67 | Sand WSW 8! 4 | Clear. 

, | Mm | 1434) 89) 689) 758 | 885) v6] 689| 663! 519| 600 | 62 SW by W and vari-) 81] ,, | Gloar. 
i 1426) 86| 001 | 751 | 886 | 255 | 631 | 664] 583) GOB See le | 4, Clear, 
| 

Inches, 
The mean pressure of the seven days on — 29°854 
The average prossure of the corresponding period for.24 years, S.-G.’s Office ....  29°948 
Hours 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine nie es 578 
The maximum possible number af hours of sunshine . oe See 80°8 
Co 
The mean temperature of the seven days .. 749 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 4 years, 8 -G.'s Ofie 740 
The extreme variation of Souperabare 29°3 
The maximum temperature . 886 
: Miles, 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour 13 
Ibs. 
The highest pressure of wind on one square foot fe see Not measurable. 
° 
/. 
The mean relative sac eee sey oe — te 67 
or relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8.-G.'s 
ce a ax a i a re 66 
Inches. 
Eg stoner A otha Reta yinige Fe 1890 ee Nil 
The av fall of the correspo: period for 24 — 8.-G.’s Office 0-25 
The total from Ist p saan ay to 22nd February 0-77 
The average fall of the ding period for 2 ‘for ae fail 8.-G.'s Office sa 1:29 
The mean pressure, temperature, ‘uoed from the traces of the Barograph and Thermograph, 


and from observations made at eh, 10h, 16h, & dy 22h. 


The maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. All the 
thermometers are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a steudard constructed and verified at the 
Kow Observatory. ‘They aro exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four feet 


tbove the ground. 


‘Results of thn Meteorol Oberraions ten a the Aipore ObNervatory from 





The Sopa Senta sam: corrected approximately to those of the standard, Newman's No. 86, formerly 


a the Surveyor-Genaral’s 
tke Meteorological Office, and based on ult’s modifications of August’s formula. 


elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 


The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a beukley’s anemograph. 


The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 


dow, = f j 
ee 0. Litrtrs, 


Muteororoaicar. Ovrren, Govr. or Inpta ; 
Caloutta, the 24th February 1890. 


For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India, 















ae 
Dvrine Me winaee ie Beoeal 8th February 1890, the ay Ml ofthe vitel istatintios of the 
ar ie Muniei ted hh we fi following 
more 23°3 per 1,000 of pe oe 217 » 1,000 in 
= week ora Ist February, showing an increase in the and the 


‘ear 1,000, against ‘early the ame rai vi 297 po 1,000 
2. The Siiveng Muxiigiitio’ retuned the highest proportions of births and 
deaths — ‘ 


Birtha. Deaths, 
a "ape 
i dive ‘a ow «6B Poori rm ase ow. «—:128°0 
Conia oes ow i. 601 Darjiling Bee a ~—«69'B 
Narnainganj pen ave ok 37°83 Jessore 4. Tee Sse 49°0 
Durbhanga ww os -- «—-80'2 Serampore ... so vee” 
Monghyr = can oxé 86°3 Seguin, and Chinsurah asi aro 
"a oe oe ‘ cy an, oe ot p 
a io. ot sR 
ps “ ees a =: 868 
idnapore 8L0 


8. The mortality from the several death-causes was as follows in " eomipazison with that 
in the preceding week :— 


Ratio por mille during tho:wee the weeks onding= 


pore Hew ea meters Rice aimee | 
Sth February 1400, Ist Fobraary 1800. 
Cholera oe wee ov ove ase 23 22 
Small-pox sos os oes ove ion rl 6 
Fever wee ons ove see 103 93 
aces reomplaints a ons oe are - a 


The only noticeable point indicated by the above figures is that there was a noticeable 
increase of mortality from fever. 
4. The follo hes f Municipalities Syacr nab in a more marked degree than the others from 


the diseases menti in the foregoing 
Cholera. asl Fover. Bowel-complaints. Other causes. 
i sre sane a 
Poori -- 83° | Poori... Wes D 99 Serampore ... 17:7 | Poori «. 269 
Hughli & Chin- Dorsett ) sa| Peden” 167 | Malapice tee 
suréh o «682 Gys 21°8 | Poori w» 106 | Bali oe ATG 
og on SS Haghli and Narainganj... 164 
owrah 8 =... S67 Chinsurah... 21°3 Gys ow L6 
is 4 fe unfortunately continued to rage in Poori town with much severity. 
The mortality referable to Sez, Class and Age stood as follows :— 
According to Sex. « According to Class. According to Age. 
noua aad — 
ities vai 35 a3 ee oy ine vig tem 1 a o lars 
‘emales sae, 192° indus, on 26 ae 
Ratio of male deaths to Mahomedans ow 216 | 6 ri “a : Pde pea is 
every 100 female deaths, 10 a» 3 oe 181 
calculated on the 6 20 oe 196 
ion such mortality 2 « 30 « 168 
rs to the total male 80 ow Ow o 181 
female population... 124 4 ” 8 ° oo» 188 


oe 268 
So yeaivedd cpwelie oo 69 


W. IL. Gneoo, Dip, Publ. Heulth, Oamb., 
The 24th February 1890. Sanitary Commissioner for Benga’. 
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BASTERN CANALS. 


ms a . 
fe Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ending Saturday, the 22nd February 1890 t 
2 as compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. ; >" 
“Simi | wep serge |p 


Nature oF Canoo, 


Tollage, | Nember of | Weight of | mottags, 





Number of r= of 
boats, |. ocurgo, 





No. |» Mas. , No. | Mads. mat Eg 
1,794 | 284,282 1,065 | 2,80,857| 6999 9 
135 | 98.125 7 135 | 87,675 LICH? 
115 | 69,210 127 | 76,810 eee 
1,024 | 2,74.750 ‘8: 1,027 | 2,45;995 | * 3,8: Cae 


8,068 | 7,16,367 11,283 2,364  6,99,737 12,001 











Eastern Bengal State Railway. 


Abstract of principal commoditics carried over the Eastern Bengal State Railway during the mouth of 
November 1859, a8 compared with (he same month of the previous year. 






























































or =~ SS 
1889, 1888, | Tora. | ] 
STArLes. A La | eee Increase. | Decrease. | 
Up. | own. | Up. Down, 1889. 1888, | Pe 
| 
Tons, T Tens, | Tavs. T Tons. ‘Tone 
| 1038 3s £100 Kou | Tis ee 1185 
18 7 " ‘10 46 ‘So Z 
| | 
7) 3,216 167 sas | 8,389 sau 268 
| * 
in 1m 3.404 2,632 4.802 wow De 
e782 Rost | Sane 4.538 pie { lost 
| 
j | | 
B33 r) 478 86) “r A eee 
| 4 
1,08 asi ine | 7.300 6.106 ce 
30,137 2 goa | Sates 25,505 1wesu | 
1188 93,88 1.270 ele |) secs ies 
} 
78 052 8 1.004 1,018 Gin “ 
: 418 6 400 424 rT fier 
“ Ms | 33 239 6 CB igen 
1,880 ns 1,200 1,411 1,818 Ml ine 
Mm | i) ‘787 1 we 
S| | | a] el oS 
08 2.832 1,306 
as sae | 1,80) 
oe 103 173 7 ore io) ew tad 
1,965 6 1,956 1,045 1,800 36 z 
7 551 me 
eee 1438 a 1.437 1637 
o17 cy 807 Wz ws 
1,002 2,720 1,008 3,002 4.375 
‘sie 498 2 on B00 
62,988 20,702 03,242 90,876 80,004 








Comparative Statement of traffe, Hastern Bengal Slate Railway, for November 1880. 


Decnnaszs, 
i Tons. 
Duo to sufficient stock for railway and flotilla purposes. _ sts 
The decrease is due to the failure of crops in Bengal. 
LxyonmasEs. s 
i Betel-nuts vee ose ow we 666 
Due to oxtensive despatches from Khoolna and & P.T. Ballway. 
Railway plant and rolling-stock o oe ow oe 622 
For construction, repair and renewal purposes. 
Salt ‘ os ‘- oon oe oe 1,808 
Due to favourable despatch from Chitpore. 
- Tea ae ase ous oo oe oe , 855 2 
Due to favourable despatch from Jalpaiguri. ‘ee 
F. P, Quintay, 
« Caxcurra, the 20th February 1890, Ezaminer of Accounts. 
SSS eS SS SS <8 aaa 
Bengal Central Railway. | 


Abstract of principal commodities carried over the Bengal Central Railay during the month 
November 1889, as compared with the same month of the previous year. : * agile 
———ooooooeee—e———————————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoom=—|] 

















1880, 1888, Total, 
Srarcxs. 7 ; 
Up. Up. Down, 
¥ 
Cotton, raw a a SS 
- in twist and yarn— 
* _ oe “ow 
a B—Indinn ee ewe 
Lv 
o-—In bales and bandiee o 
‘“< 4.—In boxes ow 
g-~ ga bates and bandloe ow 
6,.—Te bores Or me 
B—Rico ne aes wee 
ed Oe 
' 1.—Hides of cattlo— 
a,— Dressed - 
b.—Und: ewe 
2.—Skins of sheep, &c.— 
t-— Undressed =~ 
*. Juve— 
att 
> 2.—Gunny bogsandcloth 8. 
, unwronght ~~ a 








ee ew 
Ce OUNOTS eee wwe te 

2) ” a - 
3 ase a oo 

57 ee 
a a Rerasre mustard .. ae ose = 
‘ Til or gingelly a 
4.—Niser rr ee 
E=pae ed o 
tame & 2 2 SS 
2.—Betol-nuts ote ee 
Railway plant and rolling-stock ie ge 

Balt uae - 

1.—Drained - eww 
2.—Undcined ° 4 “ooo 
1.—Timber.., eT 
2,—Firewood we ove 
All a Pr ee 
1—Un 1 ee ery 
Total... 


Comparative Statement of traffic, Bengal Central Raiheay, Jor November 1889. 


Pi - er = Increases. le 
Due to favourable market. e “ae a 
OE Se despatch from Chitpore = 7 iii 
‘en Decarasns. 
ae " Due 5 re sufficient stock for railway and flotilla purposes having been in hand. 
Due to duliness of the market on account of previous year’s crop coming in earlier, 
pCarcurta, the 20th February 1890. 
» * 


= ‘ gw Mid a _ 





Statement showing Increases and Pia > "la ‘tonnage of Staples carried over the ‘Nathati State 
Railway during the month of Tanuary 1890, as ‘compared with the same month of the previous year. 

















Were tassssecisiin Sle! OR me] OS] UB] UB] ox 
a eee s 
1 a ey 8 
- ee eee pT) eee ee eo | oe) COO Mane 
hie : 
bd (a ry 3 5 
IMG ei 10 az 
Ji Gaston, cee eee 4 1 
2.—Keroaino rr oT) 2 1 
cs BaUthers eevee io 8 
ce rs % ot | & 
1.—G awe 8 . 
pes atk fruits and puts toe awe 2 t ae 
Rogen hoe * 0 aes 
aS plant and roving toa u 5 a 
eee we 2B 6 
2.—Indian eae awe aby 98 oo 
Bik pieeo-goode— 
S.—Lindian a CC ees MTT 6 $s 
Stooh ane lime wwe " eee 6 6 digs 
—Drained . ory oy ‘e 
ham ira & wa S&S % by be a) hae 
” Me oo Coe cet? a a 3 
Alother attisies of merciandia 1) wT!| 7 167 | es 
Total... 1,388 ERTY) 29 | 708 
Tons, 
2) Iron a tae on o on 12 
incon is due to greater demands. -~ 
Silk, raw— 
(2) Indian im 
This increase in duc to greater import of tussur cocoons from Ranigunj district. 
Su, 
“G) Undrained “ ‘is er es sa 
Duo to greater import owing to higher ‘rate, 
‘ Dacunass. ’ 
Coal or a) oe rr ays see eve ae 37 
Due to previous stock not being exhausted. 
Cotton, pereers— 
1) Enropow es a ‘ia is 23 
, ee 
a 441 
et (ig from intermediate stations, owing to less demand in North-Western Provinces. 
ae port. of kalie this year owing to the failure of the crops, 
‘ute — 
(2) Gamay ge and cloths os 1 ae aes aoe 12 
Due to loss export of rico, 
Oilseeds— 
nage Mastard and ee sn axe ‘ oy os oy 
Provisiors— 
Due Others is _ is soa ® ee sor ‘as 
Kailway plant ann co aga year wee ove se ” 18 
‘Less railway matorials during the sont, 









es 














e. Weekly Return of Traffic Recetgigeon Indian Railways. 


ae 
4 ad eM 
__ BAST INDIAN RATLWAYe ce 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 1bth February 1890, on 1,6264 miles open. 
a 
| coscutwe Paavere, Mancusnyiss sro MsnEs sy. ©) Pmavsro Tearwacriaen; 
7 : Other earnings 
Number of Weieht (etineteh: ieee 
= passengers, Receipts. oareied. Reosipts, 












Rs. a. ¥. 


Potat ‘traMo for the Week ... 3,05,880 1 0 
200 68 2 


Or por mileol railway .. Se eel 
For previous 6 wooks of hall- 
FO wi um mee 16,607,706 6 0 





Total for 7 weeks 


2 


19,75,086 7 0 











Ra, ALP. 
48,515 10 0 
42415 


Mos. 6. 
£7,70,978 0 


1,45,01,019 20 
1,70,72,024 26 | 99,438,008 11 





























Re, a. ?, 


21,086 15 
wis 


52,94,693 1 0 111,725 15 Of 60,74,123 4 0) 




































































































































Comranisoy. 
* correépond 
gph aay ak 251,232) | 3,09,550 12 0 | 98,9,673 10} 6,25,086 6 17,737 9 7/ 9,6%,302 10 7 
Rape rahe se oe ., | 2214 8 _ 400 12 nou 4 y 
Tole fo sormarondine da eer] 1,708,489 pene © | 1,01,28,401 © | 43,80,763 12 8 1,08,64610 0 | a9,89,085 15 8) 
Approrimate Statement of gross dary. 3 of the East Indian Railway, ropes in accordance with Public Work: 
Department ircular No. XXJ, Railway, dated ome 1888. 
TOTAL RRCKIPTA PROM let TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM let ’ 
& K ENDING 
Ber rer ae tae "| “"isru Pusseaer tbe. ArntL teas To 1¢Tm Avert 1888 70 1Tat ict 
— ———__ — : For —¥ inereasnty 
Moan | Per | Mean Per Mean mile | Mea: na | ‘ mile % 
wmilease, Reovipta. mile |milemge| Reooipte, | miln |froreed| "lees. wr worked | iuillenee Tota) receipts, | worked . 
t worked.) worked, [sorted peahen |workod.| per 
i +s | weak; Bo ss 
. Ra, | Rs Ra, Re, | ~ Be Ra, Re. 
seas | 9.533083 | ems | 18258 0,75,283 oso | 1,685) 3,88,20,501 | a3 | 15208 sae 
ln + 
PATNA-GYA STATE KAILWAY 
Approrimate Return of oe for week entod Lith February 1800, on + 67} miles open. 
as pecied = a —— o 
2 | Concurwe Trarrte, Mancwaniny ax ences ‘Tuarrie Taarn-ariat 
2 — | ——_—_——___—_——_ ee NS 
. onl ta 
ie 5 Nember of Receipts. betrert | Receipts, | oe | Conching. Ree: 
‘ 7 ' 
Re Re. a. F. Mos. 5. Re. a. P. Me, a. Fe. Re, a. P. 
5 a4 0 0 41.200 20 719 9 0 10 0 , 
* Sriper mile of railway - i | “Gee io t00| as 8 1810/2 "ios 8 
csp Lies mar etecema malt) gsm | atger 8 0] —1,98,04020| 13929 9 0) 4 8 0! B77 bo 
* potal tor 7 weeks = 84,508 | 44002 1 0| £,4,45630| 10,015 2 0, 336 2 0| 0,001 6 Oo 
£ “ ComPaxisox. 
Peers aE erg " 13,676.) 7,810 10 10 24,801 90) 1,707 3 0 3515 0 | 9,003 12 10 
ved nepal ae 29 127 159 433 90 2013 6 0 ws7 4 
ee at eae | seres) smn) cee Y) meee) mesa 
- ; 
Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Patna-Gya State Railway, prepared in accordance with Public We 
Department Circular No. XXI, Railway, duted 23rd July 1883. 
———— oS SS a ———— 
* 
. . uxpta| TOTAL RuCKIFTS FROM let TOTAL uRCEIVTS PROM lor 
neprne | RecereTs yor werk 
Tra PauRCAx® 1880. Worm PaERUARX 1800. aad Tal “Puusvany 1600, 
incre in ' 
We1 
2 Sse. cin, |oiloaee beh Ca ene 3 2h iene Sse 
z 
Ra. Ra. Re. Ra. "al Re, } 
BP nn |*~ nes ‘|e l im ore =| sae! on] “dense | 100 om site 
‘ oa* 7 ’ 
» + ~ a mR 50 IS aceon manne 
ede, » " a 
ne a oI 9s ~~ Pu, i at? : 
chs ee ah * wt A 2m Tle as IR Se 






















Rs. 4, ¥, 










































a. P. Mops... 8. Rs. a. P. Ra. ab'z, 

, sis y2\00 | 6,051 10 0 17,085 10 2 2 0 630 6 
i “= pai |e = Mee 0 ies _ pas 66:3| “Hae 
eas me wd s13908 | sar 7 0 7128 0] ‘sf 8 0 4110 0! 30,190 9 0 
‘Total for weeks... | 180,802 | Bes 1 Oo ois 10 | 33120 0 4713 0| sain 8 0 

kc I an) eR eh ita OA 

4 Comranison, . 

“S mpoa . 20806 | Gms as 2 9,018 10; Mt BO 300) 705835 2 
rag eh ten ed ee ; sa) a. ‘ 16 6 0 one 37 61 


197,360 34,026 16 4 03,118 20 *163 8 0 “15 9! 37135 2 8 








Approzimate Statement of gross receipts of the Tarkessur Branch Railway, prepared in accordance with Public Works 


Department Circular No. XXI, Railway, dated 23rd July 1883. 3 ey 

ve 
—ooooDaS———————————— 
1PTR FOR WHEK. ENDING | Recnrrss Pon — TOTAL RECEIVTS YROM Isr | TOTAL RECEIPTS PROM Ist 


ApurL i888 To lor Apury 1880 To lire 
rit PRMRDARY 185V. Mere Fao Ae FEBRUARY 1BR2, Pemecany 1800, ‘Total - 
























































— decrease im ~ 
1890. 
Rocelpts. . 
b a 
Te Ra. ‘ 
7,089 _ ton 
* Dednoted Rs. 324 on account of difference between the approximate and audited figures to $ist December 18sy, % 
“EASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. ie ~ ait 
(Inctuprxe N. B., Dacca, K. axp D., axp Assam-Benar Sxotioxs.) ae | 
spieetnets Return of Trafic for weck ended BA emia 1890, on 747 miles open. - 
SS ES = == SS 
| Coacnrse Taarric, durncmansi x AND serene Cais easias Travvic Tnary-aries Pa. 
—- | ——_——_ -——________ (arienien’ Total cage a 
esse] see [set [ee [| pe 
Re. a.r, Mos. 6. Re ar.] Re ar] Re ar. y * 
* 























y eamtectitwic.. 2 Po 93,90 0 0 | 5,563,290 0 | 2,00,400 6 0] 19,550 0 0] 213,700 0 0 ae | 
ic tor the wi i ba) 133 0 8 T4l 0 14 0 0 3000 23 0 0 Basten being aay 
se na | reas | 24900 0 0] 20,08080 0| acr,t40 0 0| skmr 0 0 | 11,00480 0 0 105,126] 105,000" * 
|___ 794,200 | 3,04,990 0 0} 29,00 Pretest MiBaede —_—_ |_ 
é 917,700 | 4,484,890 0 0]  33,40,4670 0 | 7,08,08) 0 0) 1,03910 0 0} 13,20,270 0 oO] ase be 108.770 | see 8iT © 
Oowransnox. . i i 
i tor ¢ 
ne Pag ee 177.242 | $1,899 0 0) «490,483 0] 67.065 © 0} 16,073 0 O| 1,66,037 0 0] 22,670 5,786 | abuse 
it i | 
| riod ot ine eae 203 122 0 0 60 0 101 0 0 100 8280 0) srrsne seesee mores | 
w - 
kth “~ bes e22,011 | 4,20,805 0 0 28,07,.253 0 | 5.00453 0 0 P4850 0 0 | 12,05,516 0 0 109,323 285,01 
< 








* Bacluding steamer earnings. 


FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approximate Statement of groxs receipts of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 















= SS 
Tora, RKCKIFTS From Jer 
1Prs POR WHE RXDING | ByouIrTs yon weRK RNDINe | T°? RRCRIVTS PROM 1ST i Rncarere sROm eT 
"0 Paowvauy Leap, Sr Papevany 10, ee ee ee ee ae — 
ee —______—| incresss in Total 
ier 100-00 Coawes ta 


site ey ae 
werkealworeed) ; 








Mean e 
worked «(2 Total recelpts. Bane , 
nok, Uke week, 











Ds 






4 he ‘ othe r Mpa” 8 

w dex —... | = 98,870 | © 11,590 0 0 57,810 0 

Bbbeceapatte ge: [arm [RSG] a 

- ry alt. 

eg set | eae 08] 
: 60,400 0 2,58,550 0 







_ M6o,200 
— —_ | 











34,230 | 10,017 0 0 68,308 0 | 2,970 0 0 O10 0} 13,051 0 0 3,730 
os $9 0 0 wee %* oo see 1 0 0 cones 
107,138 | Aor 0 0) 8.78.34 | 15933 © ©] 3,789 0 0} 71,599 0 0) 81,878 






















> . 3 . ; FINANCIAL YEAR. 
wd Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Bengal Congral Railway. to 4 
¥ a ee 

TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM Te? Toral RacKIPTS PROY leT 





RECEIPTS YOR WERE ENDIYO" PTs POR WEEK ENDING | soury ise 70 ore Pevxcany | Arar i609 To Sta PepRuaey 
. A 1590, 














A? Ora Prexvarr 159. "STH Paarvany 1+80, 
: — 6 eee Por’ | 'perense in sete! 
: Pir | Mean | mile | Mean mile 1ssy00, 
, Recoipta. tile |mileaxs | Cotal receipts. |worke, |anleage | Total recetpts. }worked 
’ ia y fotmon',|worked |» al worked, pr 
. —_—_— Be ——— s/s __ week 






> * Audited up to wook enditg Lath Decombor 1989. a 
-. s.° A ; x . > 
“. DACCA STATE RAILWAY. ~ ~ e 


Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 8th Rebruary 1890, on 86 milec Open. 
= a < 















Maromanpise axp MINERAL 
Tearvic. TRAFFIC TRAIN-MILES RUS, 









Weisht Roceipts, 








Raa. ?. 


2,70 68 0 
aueo 


wso oo 
9,00 0 0 








1,0 0 6 
300 
748 0 0 
=. +. , FINANCIAL YEAR. — woe 
t a ane Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Dacca State Railway. : 
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"The Hon'ble Sie -Heney | x moved that pyre of the Bill to — 

: consolidate and amend the law relating to the port of Cale ttay and to the _ 
_». appointment of Commissioners for the said port, Ka ther considered for © 
* settlement: in the form recommended by the, Sélect mmittee. ; 5 * ‘ 


z, 
He.said :— In movin t the Bill be ‘taken. into further consideration, 
T would like to sage we regarding the notice, which I have given for the — 
suspension of.the’ I am in hopes-we may find that thereds no mie 
of serious controversy between us to-day, and therefore there is*no reason wh 
“7 the Bili,should not be passed at this meeting of the Council. At the same 
time I will not press that motion, if we find that thereis any consid differ- 
ence of opinion. Lemay say that.there is nothing further from my mind than ~ 
tovask the Council to rush’ the Bill through, or to force its hands in affysway. 
_*» But supposing we find the remaining sections are settled by pease agreementy 
. it seems a great pity that the Legislative Council should be called together 
fora formal matter. It will depend a great deal upon the course the’ pros, 
ceedings may take.” Posie ae | 


The Motion was put and agreed to, 


Re The Hou'ble Sin Henny Harersox also moved that the following provid) 
be added to section 96 of the Bill:— : as an 


‘ ‘ Provided that dny order made and pagithet under this section which shall have the 
; Figs. cette of rendering it unlawful to land or ship any goods out of or into any vessel at 
“any wharf, quay, stage, jetty or pier made by any private persou for the convenience 
~ ~~ of private traffic shall entitle the owner thereof to sug for compeusation, and to recover the, 
* samecompensation, if any, that he would have been entitled to sue for and recover, had f 
wharf, quay, stage, jetty or pier been removed, filled up, or destroyed under the Provisions 
¥  , stotion eighty-five.’ ~ 


x. He said:-—“ The amendment I move shouldbe considered from two differ- 
ent points of view, On the most important, viz. the point of principle, I have 
: ’ found myself entirely in accord. with ‘the hon’ble member who represents *the 
* views of the Chamber of Commerce, and that is, that if any jetty, wharf on 
other structures closed under "section 96, there is no reasonwiy the owner 
© should be put in a worse position than when it is dealt. with or destroyed 
.* undér’ section 85. It ma be because there is a certain affinity between 
: shallowness and clearness ; but, certainly, whatever the cause may be, sit 8 
, to me manifestly clear that section 96 is not intended as ajsection for ev 
- the principle we have conceded in section 85. If the existence of any “private 
__..., Wharf, jetty or other structure is disadvantageous to the good administration o 
the port, or interferes with the navigation of the river, it becomes the duty of 


% 


“the Port Commissioners to obtain thie I¢ave of the Government to close it 
remove it; or it may enter into terms with the owner of the wharf or jettyefor’ 
ithe if om tse of it under section 95, ” 

“The primary object of section 96 is, that when the Commissioners Baye.» 

‘ * “been at the expense of putting up wharves for the convenience of the publiop ie 
well-being of the trade of the port may depend upon the Commissioners being 

able to put such wharves to thair full use ; for if that cannot be done, then the 

»doss would be incurred simply at. the expense of ‘the ‘trade of ‘the port. ; 
Therefore, it is necessary that the Commissioners should have power to insist 

m the trade coming to the wharves which they have ogided, 
~ “Incidentally, that gives them ample power of acting against. private 
or wharves which ed may have allowed to stand under ‘ 
aa. ise fey may say that, all the trade within a certain distances 
este their jetties and wharves, and. therefore the use.of any 
» Swharyes which may have been in use up to that time must be stopped, , the 








‘ “same time it s@ems perfectly clear that, it will not in the least: 

_ that the Comniissionérs should be put in @ better position than i486 et 
the jetties and wharves under section 85, Therefore, the intention is, 
_ © that the owners of these private structures should be placed in “precisely the 

sane position as regards the right to compensation, as they would have been if 
the Port Comntissioners had thought fit to proceed directly under section 84, . 

“4% . 
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STE and ef Ooplice aoa. mo legit thi 
sl nt, and thé objection ap, to me insignificant, ou do* not 
dopsigy Ue gf Crajohsy toll, bal pulp cldeeiwpdloly if maybe of aague 
material use ; but, even 1 oe ee [ think it far better to ‘safeguard the 
"interest by sayi arg are ave the samé right to compensation which 
» “they wou ard halt the jetty bad been removed altogether, than to make ~ 
y wir wn distinérion as to what deduction should*besfmade from the com- 
. pensation. So much as to the principle, and I hope the Council ‘will be entirely 
in accord as regards the principle. vga 
~ “Then comes the other difficulty as regards its wording. A difficulty 
arises as regards the omission or inclusion of the word ‘docks’ which cannot 
be aypided, because section 85 makes no allusion to private docks. Section 85 


only refers to the removal of structures below high-water-mark, whereas section’ 
kOO-refers to docks... It says:— 


“When any dock, wharf, quay, stags, jetty or pier for receiving, landing, or shi: 
. af goods fom Coanela (not being sea-going vessels) shall have md ra Geiser 
all proper appliances in that, behalf, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners 
‘with the sanction of the “Government, by an order published in three consecutive 
uumbers of the Oaleutta Gazette, to declare’ that such dock, wharf, quay, stage, jétty or 
pier is ready for receiving, landing, or shipment of goods from vessels (not being sea-going 
vessels) ; and in the same way to order that within certain prescribed limits, to Se therein 
specified in that: behalf, it shalkenot be lawful, without the express sanction of the Commis- * 
sioners, to land or ship any goods out of, cr into, any vessel (not being a sea-going vessel), of 
any class specified in such order, exeept at sudh dock, wharf, quay, stage, jetty or pier.’ 
“As a matter of fact there are no docks in existence for landing an 
.. shipping goods from inland vessels, and if they exist, they must be on private 
land. Therefore, there is this difficulty. If we put in the word dock,’ 


then we have the difficulty in ‘regard to section 855 and if we omit” the 
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imits of the port. But as matters stand, it is not a- matter of cons@quenée, 
use there are no such docks in existence; and it is extremely improbable 
any private person willbe at the expense of construeting a dotk for the 
+ loading and unloading of goods from inland vessels: ‘as for that purpose 
& jetties or wharyes are so manifestly more convenient. ——* - 1° 
~ “Tf the Hon’ble Mr. Moore thinks that the section would be iraproveds 
by. the insertion of the word ‘docks,’ then the Council would be in a difficulty . 
we should be referring to a section which did not authorise #. “But 
“the better course" seems to me to be to leave out the word ‘docks?. seeing 
.that’there are no docks of this kind to be closed. You will sue that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Moore has withdrawn his amendment in which the word docks’ 
* was inserted, but 1 think he will rai ene objection to the word being omitted 
a this section; and therefore I “likt the following proviso be added to 
sectign 96 of the Bill:—” > 


* Provided that any order made and published under this section which shall have the 
age efteot of rendering it unlawiul to land or ship any goods” out. of or into any wharf, quay, 
stage, jetty or pier made by any private person for the convenience of private traffic hall 

_.», gatitle the owner thereof to sue for compensation, and to recover the same pensation, if 
any, that he would haye been entitled.to sue for and recover, had the wharf, quay, stage, 
jetty or pier been removed, filled up, or destroyed under the provisions of section eighty-five.” 

; ey ee 

The Hon'ble Mr. Moore said:—“I would explain that I withdrewny.. 

saeppesent to section 96 onthe understanding, there was some technical objev- 
tion to it; and because to the best of my belief, the one submitted by the Hon'ble’ 
f enr'y Harrison meets the principles I have been contending for, of proper. 
peniwati on ey made for acquiry of private property, which. has“alres 

een admitted and legislated for by this Council in section 85 now. 
just been clearly expressed again by the Hon'ble Sir Henry H This 
éform, liowever, Would have been entirely nullified if section 96 were Teft as. it 
now stands in the Bill’; for it gives absolute powers of closure of priv wharves, 
plete course exactly See a sg in effect to seizure and removal fndér 
section 85, without provision for compensation to the parties antaned Se a 
very serious injery might be done, if, for instance, for power to ship and laid 
goods at their doors, there were substituted a mile or so of cartage to ship and 
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ord ‘dock,’ then we do not meet the case of a dock being found within the * 





in meeting, — 
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d goods at a Commissioners’ jetty distant from them which, under this 
pod the Commissioners have power to enforce upon any private 
should if suit their purposes to do so, ; s) is Shas 

“[ have no objection to the omission of the word ‘dock,’ because the 
sootion deals with landing and shipping, and in the interpretation chapter of 
the Bill, the word ‘wharf’ is described as referring to any place used for 
landing and shipping goods. I ‘trust there is’ no necessity to urge on the 
Connell to this amendment; and that the argument againstit may not 
be brouglit forward that, because it was not done in 1370, when the subject 
was thoroughly threshed out, it should not be done now. The principles 
involved in the alterations in these sections were not threshed out in 1870. No 
one interested noticed or foresaw the effects of the sections as passed, nor the 
gross abuses of power to which it might lead, until actual experience forced it 
upon public notice. ; E ‘ . 

“ That experience found in the manipulation of this very section 96,,as , 
set forth in the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, | can assure this 
Council, contains no exaggeration at all, and is in itself ample justification for 
the addition to it of the proviso moved by the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison. 
It conveys, | believe, nothing more than the acceptance of the principle now 
contained in section 85, and admitted at our last meeting in the plainest terms 
Wy the Hén’ble Messrs. Peacock and Nolan, as an undisputably fair axiom, 
viz., that private property must not be subjected to summary confiscation, but + 

_ only made liable when circumstances of public need necessitate it to ‘bé 

acquired on payment of proper compensation. 

ae “J would add one point. I am not sure whether, as the section now 

“reads, it is necessary to get the sanction of the Local Government before 
notifying the closure of a private wharf. I only.read it to apply to notifying - 
that the Commissioners’ wharf is ready. If, therefore, such is the reading, 
I would wish to move that the pee ee be added to make it obligatory . 
on the Commissioners to obtain the Local Government’s sanction to the Act 
before closing a private wharf.” ; 


The Hon’ble Mr. Notan said:—*I rise somewhat early in this discussion, * 
because, while quite accepting the peineipls of this amendment, I see objections + 
to the manner in which it is worded, and think that, before it can be accepted, © 
it should be recast. In the first place. it confines the payment of compensation 

* to cases in which orders are issued under section 96 closing wharves tu country 
boats; although it seems that, on the principle enunciated by the last speaker, and 
accepted by the mover, compensation should also be given where wharves‘are 

“elosed to sea-going vessels by an order under section 96. And in the seeond 
place, I itinatier that the compensation, when allowed, is calculated on a 
principle, and is excessive in amount.. The amendment would entitle the — 
owner of a wharf or pier to be compensated for a simple prohibition to land | 
one class of goods to the full amount which he could claim, if his wharf had 
been entirely destroyed. This is a novel rule, and I fail to see anything in its . 
favour. Take, for example, a wharf constructed to land coal from S€A-QOINE woe 
vessels; if, by an order under section 96, the Port Commissioners prohibit the 
owner from using it for country boats, they probably do him no harm whatever. 
and it would be absurd to make them pay as if they had altogether aunihilated 
the. value of his property, It should be remembered that the definitions of the 

. Billare very wide—almost anything near the river may be treated as a dock or 
pier, or wharf, and its full value demanded on thevissue of an order of the kind 
contemplated. I do not understand how the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison stated 
that, there is no private dock in Calcutta; a ‘dock’ being defined to include ¢ all 
w warehouses, and tramways.’ [Sir Henry Harrison :— Ap ining 

toa dock.”} That is so ; but a ‘wharf’ is defined as including any foreshore 
used for loading, a pier to include any floating barge or pontoon, for w’ 
purpose used. Now, if we prolitbit landing certain goods on a foreshore, shot 
Wwe, a8 now proposed, pay the full value of the foreshore? It remains useful for 
oth . And if we pass a similar order in regard to a pontoon, must we 
givé the price of the pontoon as if it had been consumed by fire’? The 
measure of compensation should be the loss caused by the order passed, not 

“the loss which would accrue had action been taken of a nature entirely 












eee, 
different. The matter will become very serious if the port extends or changes. 

his is not like the section we discussed last Rgtarday, a provision never 
enforced, but the key to the whole work of the Port Commissioners. { 

‘1 am inclined, algo, to think that the principle on which compensation is to 

be assessed should be considered further, with a view to excluding the large claims 
which will be made.on account of loss by port dues. These dues will be useless, 
if the Commissioners have to indemnify heforehand those who will have to pay 
them. The amendment has not been long in the hands of members, and 
Ihave but recently considered it in detail, being under the impression that it 
was accepted by all parties, and would be found unexceptionable. I am not, 
therefore, prepared with a draft embodying the view put forward, but ho 
that the member in charge of the Bill may be able to meet these objections by 
modifying his motion.” 


The Hon’stx Mn. ALLEN said :—“ When I first saw the amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill, I had resolved to 
offer the strongst opposition | could find to urge against it; but that determina- 
tion was afterwards somewhat modified by the consideration that, under the 
present condition of things, it hus little or no practical bearing. But the 
amendment offends grievously against principle, the common principle of 
honesty. . 

«Phe Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison and the Hon’ble Mr. Moore have both 
treated this amendment of section 96 as if it was simply an appendage to the 
amendment of section 85, which the Council accepted on the last occasion. This 
I regard as an entire mistake. The provisions of section 96:are totally. and 
altogether separate from any of the provisions contained in section 85, nor 
do they relate to the same state of things. Section 96 operates on the port as 
it now exists. Section 85 comes into operation only -in the event of the port 
being extended. 

“On the last occasion you, Sir, were pleased to remark that the whole 
discussion stirred up by the Chamber of Commerce was for nothing better than 
a phantom. The amendment which is now before the Council is a provision to 
guard against danger from the accident of a phantom. Were this matter on 
the footing on which both the Hon’ble Mr. Moore and the Hon'ble Sir 
Henry Harrison have treated it, F should no more think of offering a word of 
opposition, than I would if the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison had chosen to stand 
godfather to a provision to secure Ganges for infringement of patent to those 
joint-stock companies of Luputa, who held exclusive right of extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers. Under present conditions, no practical effect can follow either 
from the section itself or the amendment. 

But, as a matter of fact, there may arise circumstances when they would 
assume importance. A serious principle is involved in the amendment bofore the 
Souneil ; aud, under certain conditions, the question may become one of practical 
importance. Our section 96 of the Bill is no new section, The Justices for . 
the Portof Calcutta were appointed in 166, when, for the first time, an attempt 
was made to afford facilities in the landing and shipping of goods; and they 
were vested with certain powers. Among those powers were these, that when 
they had provided sufficient facilities for discharging and loading, they should 
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have the right to insist upon ships using those facilities and paying tolls for . , 


them. Those powers had been given hy the Act of 1866, and were continued 
in the Act of 1870, which distinctly gave a monopoly of the right to levy tolls’; 
and.the latter part of this section, by which they were authorised to forbid the 
use of other places than those they had provided, was simply the means by 
which that monopoly was. declared. ; 

& more, a section was put into the Act (section 33 of Act V of 
1870) by which they were,strictly pphubited from alienating any powers which, 
under the Act, they had acquired. The case under this section is exactly 
similar to that.of a public ferry. Aa soon as. public ferry is established and 
let to a farmer, that farmer 1s entiiled to a monopoly to cross over passengers 
within a distance of two apiles below and two miles above his ferry. Within 
that. distanee. of four miles no person can ron a ey in opposition to him, | 
This is the principle which the section of Act V of 1870, as it stands, rigidly 
in upon: 

Ne, having created this monopely in favour of the Port Commis. 
sion 


hey were by Act IV of 1880 authorised. to go into the market and 


borrow money on the security of their monopoly, and by the same Act their 
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tolls were pledged to the public as security. ‘The amendment which is now 


before the Council distinetly evts at the root of that monopoly. It recognises 
the right of private competition with the Port Commissioners ; and paring 
destroyed the monopoly, it says that, before the Commissioners can re-establis 
that monopoly, they must buy up all the rights along the bank of the river. 
I consider, therefore, Sir, that in passing this amendment, we shall be guilty of 
a sorious breach Of faith with thoxe persons who have advanced their money. 

“It may be quite-possible that the assets in the hands of the Port Commis- 
sioners are sufficient to meet ull liabilities But be that as it may, I consider 
the Council should not, after having passed an Act pledging certain rights and 
certain revenues as security, come forward now, and without the consent of the 
debenture-holders, without even consulting them as far@s | know—probably 
if they had been consulted they would have consulted Mr. Woodroffe, and we 
should have had a separate opinion as to how these persons’ (the creditors) 
interests will be affected, then perhaps the Council would have been in a posi- 
tion to select a safe path on which to travel by taking the resultant of the con- 
flicting responses. But without the consent of the debenture-holders, and 
without any regard for their interests, and without consulting them, to cut down 
the monopoly by these words will, it appears to me if the proposal be carried, 
reflect no credit on this Council 

“As a matter of fact, however, I believe that mo result will follow 
under the present condition of things, even were the legal monopoly cut 
away ; and for this reason, that between Kidderpore and Cossipore, the present 
practical limits of the port, the whole of the foreshore on this side of the 
river is already the property of the Port Commissioners. Though logally 
the monopoly would be destroyed, practically the monopoly would be 
continued, and for this reason [ do not think it worth while to offer much 
opposition to the proposal. But [ must insist on the point of principle. 
I must point out that if such cireumstances arise as that this foreshore between 
Kidderpore and Cossipore should not be available for the landing and shipping 
of goods, and it should become necessary that the shipping be sent further down 
where the whole foreshore belongs to private individuals, the consequences, if 
this amendment stands in the law, would be something beyond all calculation 
in the way of expense. As long as the monopoly of tolls exists in the Commis- 
sioners, whether this part or some other part of the river bank is used for 
shipping, it is perfectly immaterial to the debenture-holders. As long as the ship- 

ing comes to the river, and the tolls are levied, their security will be untouched. 

ut if the monopoly be taken away, and anything happened to compel the Port 
Commissioners to remove their operations whens the wharfage rights of every 
foot of the land would have to be bought, it appears to me that the security of 
the debenture-holders would be uncommonly weak. 

‘We know that at present the general opinion about the docks at Kidder- 
‘ge is, that they are very likely to prove a white elephant, to provide provender 
or which may use up a large part of the surplus resulting from the other 
sources of revenue which the Port Commissioners enjoy. ‘bis may be true 
or it may not be true, stil! its possibility ought to be a reason why caution 
should be exercised in touching in any way the secirity upon which money 
has been advanced. 

“In the definition of ‘ wharf’ which is given in this Act, it will be found 


“that the word ‘wharf’ includes ‘any bank of the river which may be 


improved to facilitate the loading or unloading of goods.’ Suppose now 
that the river between Kidderpore and Cossipore became useless, six coolies 
working for six days on the banks at Garden Reach would create a wharf, 
and every owner who shas a frontage to the river can thus, by sloping off 
a part of the bank, create a wharf, by which he would be entitled to compensa- 
tion at any time, should that neighbourhood be afterwards utilised by the Port 
Commissioners for discharging cargo. The amount of compensation for which 
the Commissioners would thus be rendered liable would be vastly greater under 
those circumstances, than possibly either the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison or 
the Hon'ble Mr. Moore has any idea of. I take it that, when'a jetty-builder 
comes in under section 85, the measure of compensation he would receive from & 
Civil Court would be at least twenty years’ purchase of the toll on avery bale of 
goods that passes over the wharf destroyed, and twenty years’ purchase of the 
Tr uete crhich he would be rendered liable by the removal of his jetty: 

the expense would Wee should give any pacin effect to this amendment, 

Moule be such as to swamp the Port Commissioners com Sy 
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“T think, therefore, that, on the question of aber ae: which is what I am 
mainly interested in, the Council will be wise to-allow the law to stand as it has 
existed for thé last twenty-four years, and us it has again been enacted by the 
Government of India in the Act passed ten years see for the port of Rangoon, 
und which principle is also asserted in the Act passed by this Council three years 
ago for the port of Chittagong. By letting this amendment come into our Act, 
we shall break completely adrift from all the Port Acts passed for this side of 
India from the commencement. 

“Tf the debenture-lolders had been consulted, it is highly probable they 
would have taken the opinion of Mr. Woodroffe ; and there can be little doubt 
what the opinion of Mr. Woodroffe would have amounted to, had be been con- 
sulted. It is safe to say that Mr. Woodroffe would have concluded thus: ‘If 
the Bengal Council accept the amendment of section 96 proposed by the Hon'ble 
Sir Henry Harrison, the Government of India should be memorialised to with- 
hold its assent+to the Act.’” 


The Hon'ble Sir Charles Paul said:—‘ When the poor inhabitants of 
the Suburbs of Culcutta set up a cry that they wouid be ruined by the exces- 
sive taxation to which they tick 4 be subjected by reason of the extension 
of the municipal limits, I think the mover of the new Municipal Act told 
them that it could not be iielped, because the extension of the municipal 
limits was necessary forthe improvement of tho health of Calcutta, and that 
rivate circumstances and private losses must give way to the public good. 
think that precisely the sine argument will apply here, that it is necessary 
for the improvement of the port of Calcutta, that the Port Commissioners 
should be armed with powers for re-imbursing themselves for the duties incident 
tu their oflice. 

“The Port Com nissioners have, for a great many years, kept the river 
in a proper state, and incurred considerable expense: the gentlemen who have 
private wharves have had the benefit of all that expense without paying 
aareang towards it; and from the point of view I look at it, they have been 
sufficiently remunerated for any private wharves they have constructed, a 
they have had the use, without paying for the improvement of the river which® 
enabled them to use those wharves. 

“Now, on principle, what is the grievance of which they complain? As to 
the analogy which has been put forward by the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison 
with an air of fairness, I wish to say aword. I shall presently show that there 
is no analogy botween the two cases. They cover entirely different grounds, and 
come under entirely different heads. They complain that, they have hitherto 
been in the habif of landing and shipping their goods in a convenient way at 
wharves erected by themselves; that, by extending the limits of the port su as 
to inclade those wharves within such limits, they will be disabled from using 
the conveniences which they had been using before, and they will be com- 
pelled to pay tolls for the landing and shipping of their goods. That is the 
main inconvenience that is thought of here, and I hardly think that the 
compensation which they claim is simply the value of the structure or thing 
which they have put up. If that is all, the loss which they will suffer 
will be very little indeed, because they have had the use of those struo- 
tures for a number of years. But they with to get some means of recouping 
themselves with maaka to the tolls which they will have to pay; or, in other 
words, they wish to get a monopoly of their own against other persons, their 
competitors in trade. ° 

‘The object of the amendment is to put them into a more favourable * 
position; but if that object is once perceived, it is enough for the Council 
to say that such a position cannot be tolerated. If the object is simply to 
have the value of their.structures, wharves, jetties and so forth, then by all 
means let it be put in exact words, namely, that where a person is deprived 
of the use of a wharf by reason of the operation of section 96, the Port Com- 
missioners shall pay him the present value of the wharf, ee the appliances 
used with such wharf, Let the amendment be so devised, bat the present 
vague way of putting it, is objectionable, I will now refer to an Act of Parlia- 
ment by y hich privileges have been taken wey without the grant of compen- 
sation. The Statute, 16 aos bee Cap. 93, was passed for the levy of 
tolls in certain harbours in Scotland. 

“Under tho provisions of this Apt, tho Burghars were entitled to apply 
If they did not wish to apply it, they need not, But if they applied it, 
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effect produced by section 15 was the abolitionof all exclusive privileges, and 
the levy of tolls equally oa all persons. Here is an Act which, when applied, 
took away all privileges which had previously existed without providin 
compensation. Now the object of the Hon'ble Sir Henry Harrison’s amend- 
ment is, to give compensatign for this privilege of landing and shipping goods 
from private wharves. : >: z 

Tsay that the object: of section 96 is to take away a privilege which these 
persons have hitherto enjoyed, and the idea of putting every person on precisely 
the same footing is not inequitable, if it be conceded that the object is the 
improvement of the navigation of the river. And that being so, no compensa- 
tion should be given. Although section 96 provides for no —— yet 
this amendment says that, compensation may be given for immediate 
results of that provision. What is the meaning? ‘Lhe proposed proviso says, 
‘to recover the same compensation that he would have been entitled to sue 
for and recover, had the wharf, &e., been removed, filled up, or destroyed 
under the provisions of section 85.’ Under this section, a claim may be made 
for the value of the structure and all the profits derived therefrom; in other 
words, the capitalised: amount which will represent the value of the tolls and 
appliances for twenty years. No doubt, the amendment has been made as 
guard: d us it possibly can be. Still there is a difficulty about it, and I say 
that, if the amendment is persevered with, it must be drafted on other lines. 
‘The exact thing for which you are to pay compensation must be 

‘““Now, it is stated by the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison that, if you pay 
compensation for the removal of a jetty, why should you not also pay compen- 
sation for prohibiting the use of a jetty? I shall give a very short answer to that. 
I say that they are two very different things. The removal of a ‘wharf 
prevents the person who had that wharf from using it Buta prohibition to use 
a particular wharf does not necessarily have the same effect as its removal. 
If the Commissioners do not remove or destroy a particular wharf or jetty, 
and allow such wharf or jetty to remain, they are entitled under the provisions 
to permit the use thereof. i here appears to be no impediment to their entering 

a a contract for the landing und shippings goods as before upon the pay- 
ent of tolls, less the valaesof labour and appliances. 

“The argument by analogy is a powerful argument, if you can show the 
analogy. The difficulty is to show the analogy. 

“There is another objection. This Bill is, divided into various parts. Now 
section 85 comes under Part VII, ‘Of the erection. of wharves, quays, stages, 
jettys, piers or moorings,’ and section 85 allows of the removal or uction 
of private wharves, &c. Then we come to Part VIL of the Bill, regarding the 
landing and shipment of goods. These two parts of the Bill treat of two 
distinct matters. One has nothing to do with the other 

‘* One further remark remains, and that is, the exceptional character of the 
legislation proposed: The Hon’ble Mr. Nolan has pointed out—and I think it 
is the very best possible answer to give—that if section 96 is to be amended in 
this way, section 94 should also be amended. The general commercial 
interests under section 94 are not represented; but though they are. not 
represented, as no claim is advanced, you are bound to give those who will 
be affected under section 94 compensation in the same way as is pro 
under section 96, Wehave a small conclave of jetty-owners coming forward 
who have been described as the possessors of property of enormous. value on 
the banks of the river, and we have been called upon to this exceptional 
legislation to meet a clamour which has been raised: That is a matter to 

* which I do not think we should yield.” 


The Hon'ble Dr. Rash Benary Gaose said :—‘‘L accept, without the slightest 
reservation, the principle which underlies the amendment of the hon’ble mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill, the right to claim compensation being, as I under- 
stand, confined to cases in which the works montioned in the amendment have 
been lawfully erected, or have been used for avery long time. It has been 
suid that if the principle is sound, it ought to hold good also in the cases pro- 
vided for by section 94 of the Bill: that.may beso But that is.no answer to 
the amendment. which has. been proposed by the Hon'ble Sir Henry Harrison, 
because, I take it that two wrongs cannot:make a.right. It may be a perfectly 
Cerrar ct eating egg ayy mes to ie 94; rape dy: ae 
; 7 for saying alt in o respects the principle is a 
; a Bie one, it ought not to be accepted because you have not appl 
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it to a certain 3 of cases to which, if the principle is a proper principle, it 
ough’ ey ) ‘ : 

“he Hon’ble Mr. Allen, who spoke in opposition to the amendment, 

inted out in the first place that a provision similar to that contained in section . 

36 had been in the Statute Book since the year 1866, and that nobody ever 
thought of making any complaint till the Hon'ble Mr. Moore, or rather the 
Chamber of Commerce whom he represents, thought of objecting for the first 
time when the present Bill was before the Select Committee. The wholé 
contention, if I may say so, is, that the injustice was perpetrated long ago, avd 
that therefore it should be left unredressed. But if the principle recognised 
the amendment is a proper one, I do not think that the mere fact, that the wrong 
has been in existence for thirty or for fifty years cau invest it with the privilege 
of prescription. The Legislature is not fettered by any statute of limitations. 

“J will assume for the purposes of my present argument thut, the prin- 
ciple of allowing compensation is a proper principle. If it is not, there is an 
end of the question. But assuming that it is a proper principle, are we to 
refrain from applying it, because it is going to be applied for the first time in 
1890? Wrongs do not cease to be wrongs, simply because they are ancient 
wrongs. I would on this + eee only refer the Hon'ble Mr, Allen to that well- 
known work, Guilliver’s Travels, from which he borrowed his allusion of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. I confess [ am not much pressed by 
the argument that, we should be doing a wrong to the debenture-holders, if we 
accepted the principle of giving compensation for injuries done to private 
persons, I think that the owners of private wharves have their rights, which 
ought fo be protected at any rate tu the same extent as those of the debenture- 
holders, And we cannot overlook the riglits of these owners out of tenderness 
for the interests of the debenture-holders holders of merely floating securities as 
they are very properly called) who, we are told, invested their money on the 
faith of a tacit pledge that our statutes, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
are to remain unchanged throughout all time. 

Then, it is said that the Kidderpore Docks are likely to prove a white 
elephant, Many poor, I think, besides the Hon’ble Mr. Allen, are of that 
opinion. [Mr. Allen:—‘‘I did not say that, that is my opinion, I said t 5 
many people held that opinion.” ] ‘I'hen I beg thé*hon'ble member’s pardon. 
However, it has been said by a great many people that the new docks are 
likely to prove a white elephant. If such should unfortunately be the case, 
1 do not see any reason why the owners of private wharves are to be singled 
out for the honour of feeding that rather expensive animal. I am not aware, nor 
has it been suggested, that there is any provision in any Act now in force, which 
renders it absolutely unlawful for private individuals to have wharves for any 
of the purposes mentioned in section 96; and, as I have already said, it is only 
when a thing has been erected lawfully or is being used for a lawful purpose, 
that we propose to give compensaticn. 

“ But while agreeing with the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison as to the prin- 
ciple, Iam unable to agree with him as to the measure of compensation which 
should be allowed in Pn cases. It has already been pvinted out very forcibly 
by the THon’ble Sir Charles Paul that, when you render a particular use of a 
particular building or work unlawful, you do not destroy the thing itself; and 
that the measure of compensation applicable in the one case, cannot be properly 
applied in the 6ther case. 

“Tt has also been pointed out that, if the section is allowed to stand as it 
is, it must open a very wide door to all manner of claims being set up, of which 
some notion may be gathered from a perusal of compensation cases ; and their 
name is legion, which appear in the English Law Reports. When owners 
fancy that their private rights ure invaded or are aeagre | affected, they 
are seldom moderate in their demands. I haye no reason to believe that the 
Indian claimant will be-‘entirely free from this failing, which may not impro- 
perly be regurded as one of those touches of nature which make the whole 
wor f 

2 rh na learned Adyocate-General has oe one way out of the difficulty. 

I venture to suggest another, which I think is likely, at 1 east In my humble 
judgment, to meet the justice of the case. And what T propose is, that the last 
of the section should run thus: ‘shall entitle the owner thereof to sue 


aaa ion for any depreciation in the value of such works in any case im 4 


which he would have been entitled to sue for and recover, ec,’ 
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“This will haye the effect of ‘laying down a sufficiently definite rule, 
instead of the somewhat e and indefinite measure of compensation 
allowed by the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison’s amendment. It may be said 
that, we accepted that indefinite standard of compensation when we passed, on 
the last occasion, the amendment made to section 85. But, as has been 
already pointed out, the two cases are not precisely the same, nor are they 
eyen similar, and I think there can be no harm in laying down a different 
measure of compensation in eases in which you are only prohibited from 
putting your property to a particular use, from that which is applicable to 
cases in which the whole structure is absolutely destroyed. 

“ My objection, therefore, as I have already said, is not to the principle of 
the amendment, but only to the measure and extent of compensation to be 


conceded.” 


The Hon’ble Sim Henry Harrison said in reply:—‘‘1 have no wish 
to underrate the objections raised by the Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul and the 
How’ble Mr. Allen, but those objections are indefinitely weakened by the consi- 
deration that they do not, as tho Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behary Ghose does, suggest 
any alternative course. ‘Therefore, they must clearly be understood as willing 
to pass section 96 in its present form, and, if so, no objection raised by them 
cau, for a moment, bear comparison with the weight of the objection to letting 
that section stand unamended. As the Hon'ble Mr. Nolan stated correctly at 
the last meeting, the section corresponding to section 85 in the old Act has’ 
never been used ; whereas the section corresponding to section $6 has been 
used on many occasions in'a manner which I and the Port Commissioners are 

nite prepared to admit bas been harsh, if not more than harsh, Whenever 
the Commissioners have wished to get rid of a private wharf or jetty, what 
they have done is, not to remove or destroy it, but to open a wharf or jetty of 
their own in the neighbourhood; and then to say iat the private wharf or 
jetty shall no longer be used. 

‘“‘ Therefore, it comes to this that, we have spent weeks of preparation and 
hours of discussion in altering the earlier section, which is practically of little 
importance, and then when we come to the section which is the real fons et 
‘ayo mali, the retention of which would make the earlier amendment absolutely 
useless, we are to fuld our hands and say non possumus, I must, speaking 
for myself, say that this would be playing with the remonstrances of the 
Chamber of Commerce, I do not think that, on careful reflection, the objections 
would prove nearly so strong as the Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Allen represent, and 1 #m not at all prepared to abandon the principle of 
my amendment; but still it is desirable, in the light of this day’s discussion, to 
examine its wording carefully and see if it can be pee sebegte 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Moore authorises me to say that he does not press for 
compensation for prospective tolls, and, if so, all those who accept the principle 
are substantially in accord. I therefore suggest that, instead of coming to an 
immediate vote, which will leave no option except to leave the section un 
tered, or to accept the amendment verbatim as it stands, section 96 may be 
referred back to the Select Committee for further consideration.” 


His Honour THe Parstpent said :—“ Before putting either question to the 
vote, | think it is worth while just to sum up to a certain extent what seems to 
me to be the various views now before the Council. In the first place, the hon’ble 
member in charge of the Bill, who is alsoa member of the Port Commission, 
considers that section 96, as it stands, is not sufficient without some provision, 
for giving compensation on the same lines as thut which is urged vehementl 
by the Chamber of Commerce and by the hon’ble member who, in this Council, 
represents their interests. Consequent! y, you have the member in charge of the 
Bill and the Port Commissioners’ interests and the interests of the Chamber of 
Comnierce, all at one upon this point. . 

“Then, when you come to debate the question, it seems to me at least— 
and I should have said so, until the Hon'ble the Advocate-General made his last 
remark—that there was a general concensus of opinion that something in the 
shape of compensation was necessary, or at all events was equitable. It t 
be, as 1 understood the Hon’ble the Advocate-General to say, merel 
cove sation ae the actual bev of material wasted, or for the actual value 

© jetty, or of the erection. ‘There are others who think there are some larger 
cleims; but I am bound tosay that the concurrence of legal opinion is so st 
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. neo go fas ab beg my hon’ble friend to the left that, if that 
had to be put the Council, I should have found myself obliged to 
vote against it. % 

“But there seems to me to be a concensus of opinion that something in the 
nature of compensation ought to be given, and it is also agreed that it should 
exclude any compensation for the future payment of fees which owners have 
not had to pay in the past, owing to the fact that they have been able to use 
their own jetties. Well, that brings us to a certain point in coming to an 

understanding: it clears the ground to some extent . 


“The Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behary Ghose has been good enough to offer a 


suggestion which he thinks might meet the case; but that, unfortunately, has 
come at the end of the debate, and it does not seem to me that there is an 
opportunity now of taking the opinion of the Council on a question of that kin 
without a little further consideration. 

“J do not quite like the idea of referring a single section back to the Select 
Committee; because, if you refer this section back to the Select Committee, 
T do not see how you can exclude section 94, and that opens up rat er a large 
field. I think I should prefer myself, instead of referring it back to the Select 
Committee, to adjourn the Council for one week for the consideration of the 
clause as suggested by the Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, That could be 
bronght forward next week, or, possibly, some adaptation of it miglit be likel 
to meet the wishes of both parties. But if there is no better method—if I find 
nothing like an agreement is possible—I will adopt the view of the hon’ble the 
mover of the Bill, namely, to refer the ill back to the Select Committee. It 
seems clear that you cannot pass the Bill to-day with this difference of opinion 
about it.” 

The further consideration of the section was postponed till the next 
sitting of the Council. 


The Council adjourned to Saturday, the Ist March, 1890. 


C. H. REILY, 
CaLourta; ) Assistant Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 
The 27th February, 1890. Legislative Department. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


No. 8848.0. 
Calcutia, the 26th February 1890. 

Reap— 

Letter from the Accountaof-General, Bengal, No. 599L.F., dated the 6th 
Febravry 1890, submitting an abstract of the receipts and expenditure of the 
several District Road Commiitees in Bvngal fur tne quarter ending 80th 
Septenber /859. 

Reso.vrion.—The Lieutenant-Governor directs that the accounts of the 
reovipts and expenditure of the several District Road Committees for the second 
quarter of the year 1889-90 be published in the Calcutta Gazetie, and circu- 
lated to the officers concerned. 

Onper.—Ordered that a copy of this Resolution, together with a copy of 
the abstract of receipts and expenditure, be published in the Supplement to the 
Calcutta Gazette. . 

Ordered also that a copy of this Resolution, and of the abstract referred 
to, be forwarded to the, Commissioners of the Rajshahye, Bhagulpore, Chittagong, 
and Chota Nagpore Divisions; to the Superintending Engineers of the Eastern 
and Western Circles; and to the Finaucial Department of this Government, 
for information. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
W. B. BESTIC, 


Under-Seoy. to the Govt, of Bengat, aa 


Nea “ 
oN ae P.W., 
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E. T. ATKINSON, 
Accountant-Genera', Bengal, 
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516. SUPPLEMENT TO THE OALCUTLA GAZETTE, 


RESOLUrIOVY ON THE REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
OPIUM DEPARTMENT DURING THE YEAR 1888-89. 


REVENUE DEPAKTMENT—MIS, REVENUE. 
Caleuita, the 2:th February, 1890. 
RESOLUTION. 
Reap— 
Report on the alministration of the Opium Department during the year 1888-89, 

The Board’s annual account of the administration of the Opium Department 
formerly included little beyond observations on the several reports submitted by 
the two Opium Agents. In 1577-78 it took a more comprehensive form, the 
results of the operations generally being brought together ; and this year a further 
inprovement has been effected by combining also the oe by which the reports 
are accompanied. In order to render the review complete, it remains only to 
add an account of the Board's own action during the year in the direction of 
inspection or control, and of the facts specially within their knowledge, such 
as the result of sales and the condition of stocks. This information should be 

iven in future, unless some special objection can be indicated to so doing. 
e Government of India has already directed that the future reports sh 
include a review of expenditure. 

2. Owing to the bumper crops of the years immediately preceding, and 
the consequent accumulation of a large stock, it was necessary to issue orders 
for the restriction of cultivation during the bbe 1888-89, so as to yield a 
comparatively small outturn. The character of the season itself contributed to 
produce the desired result. In both Agencies it opened well, and strict compliance 
with the orders of Government as to Sa production may at first have a 
a somewhat difficult task. But the heavy showers and the hailstorms of Fd em 
swamped the tender plants, while damp and cloudy weather materially checked 
their growth, and the high temperature and winds which prevailed most 
inopportunely in the early part of the month of immediately after the 
dolteotion of the juice had commenced, scorched and very injuriously affected 
the secreting powers of the capsules. In consequence, there was a serious fall- 
ing off in the average pone per bigha, amounting in the case of Behar to 
as much as 2 seers 3} chittacks, and in that of Benares to 1 seer 13 chittacks. 
At the same time the settlements were carefully restricted, the action taken with 
this object by the Benares Agent in particular being systematic and well-consi- 
ered. ‘The area engaged for in the two Agencies was 139,641 bighas short of 
that of the preceding yeas and the eventual result of this curtailment, taken 
with the diminished yield per acre, was the manufacture of only 38,305 chests of 
opium for export by sea, as against 69,500 chests during 1887-88, ere Was an 
increase in the cost per chest, but this was to be expected from a short outturn, 


’ which necessarily leads to a higher average. Several advantages aceruing to 


the change in policy involved in the issue of orders limiting uetion are 
a mt, and not the least is the opportunity it has afforded for redis- 
tributing the establishments employed in abandoned tracts, and so strength- 
ening in other and more profitable quarters a staff which was sanctioned 
ears ago, and has had to bear the strain caused by a hitherto steady increase 
in the extent of operations The reduction has also rendered possible other 
improvements, and it is observed with satisfaction that an attempt has been 
made in the Benares Agency to render more thorough and effective the 
supervision of cultivation by requiring that each license shall contain the khasra 
number of the land to which it relates; while in Behar the system of granting a 
separate license to each cultivator and taking from hima separate receipt has been 
introduced successfully, and is said to maintain the influence of the khattadar 
without sacrificing the individual responsibility of the ryot. Another probs 
result of the exercise of discrimination in the selection both of land and of cultiva- 


_ tors, is a distinct advance in the quality of the drug. At Ghazipore the opium 


produced was unusually free from wah and other impuriti d our 
tionally high consistence ; so much so that, for the first ti es’ hn bess, 




















cra vhs etna ies were 80 high that none could be manufactured at the Age 
standard of 70 per cent. ; ‘hile the quality aod consistence in the case of Bek A 
are declared to have been too high, and to have necessitated an incon 
increase in the caking consistence of over 300,000 cakes. 

3. The evidence adduced in this year’s report of the popularity of the 
ago under which opium is cultivated is both striking and valuable. 

. Tytler, though he took special measures to pert land bemg sown in excess 

of engagements, had to measure and admit 1,500 bighas more than he had 

iven advances for. Mr. Rivett-Carnac, in his able report, observes in regard to 
the Benares Agency — 

“As settlements numerous appeals came in from all sides of the y 
against the policy of reduction that was being carried out: men found their way trom dence 
parts of the provinces to Ghazipur and submitted their petitions in person to the Agent, and 
it was evident that the cultivation had taken a strong hold on people, as even small 
reductions were strongly objected to. It must here be remarked that the poppy cultivation 
seems at the presénttime to be most popular in Oudh, though it is no ,exaggeration to 
desoribe it as such, with rare exceptions, all over the North-West Provinces. From the 
so crap sor — were nile to hos pag oe rng a3 een whilst 
some cultiv: went even so far as ition Mier ) D-. i 
eae TAD A bachelor oes lec os 

. In the mcy , ig were unirrigated out of a 
total cultivation of 390 013, and .* Behar, notwithstanding the feeling 
against the Sone canal water, the existence of which is still noticed, there was a 
considerable advance in this respect, and 325,130 out of 405,866 bighas were 
under irrigation last season. The sums advanced in the latter Agency during the 
year for the construction and repair of wells were largely in excess of those of 
1887-88, but in Benares there was a eae P off to the extent of Rs. 9,319-15-7. 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac has explained that this was another effect of the concen- 
tration and confinement of the cultivation to tracts where the poppy has always 
flourished, and where there is in consequence less need for help from the Depart- 
ment in any form. 

5. Owing to the poor outturn and the extensive failures of the year, the 
outstanding balances were heavy and their incidence almost universal. The 
considerate 2 tape! inculcated by Government in connection with the recovery of 
these was duly observed, but, nevertheless, the realizations in Behar were sonipche, 
except in the solitary district of er with reference to which a special 
enquiry is clearly called for, as it did not fall within the area affected 
during the recent distress. In the Benares Agency it is sufficiently satisfac- 
tory in all the circumstances that out of a balance of Rs. 11,65,493-14-3 the 
amount that now remains unadjusted is Rs. 4,945-7-6 only. 

6. As regards breaches of the opium laws, there was an insignificant 
increase in the number of cases instituted, and the ntage of convictions was 
unusually high for both Agencies. The rule requiring Opium Officers to be con- 
sulted prior to the institution of sach prosecutions is again favourably reported 
upon. The rewards disbursed to informers and apprehenders amounted in 
Be to Rs. 12,978-12-6, and in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
to Rs, 5,802-9-1, as inst Rs. 10,607-4-7 and Rs, 5,243-7-1 respectively 
paid during 1887-88. No heavy smuggling cases were reported, but a few 
comparatively important seizures were made. The Benares Agent considers 
that there is good reason to suspect that an organization exists for the smuggling 
of opium on a large scale into the Punjab, either from — or from British 
territories, and he is in communication with the Financial Commissioner of that 
province on the subject. The Behar Agent, on the cther hand, inclines to believe 
that the traffic with Nepal is exag, , and he remarks that nearly every large 
lot of illicit opium detected is to have come from that quarter, an assertion 
easily made, not readily disproved, and too eagerly accepted by Opium officials, 
who naturally are unwilling to allow that the contraband article in any quantity 
can be collected from the cultivators licensed and supervised by them. The 
subject is one which requires special attention. As to tho existence of extensive 

oubt, many uncleared cases having been 


smuggling from N there can be no d 

pee Pa a on. of which occurred this year in the Benares Agency. But 
it may well be that, as suspected by Mr. Kemble, the results of illicit 
transactions by the opium cultivators themselves are often attributed to foreign 


agency, — 















Agents for their careful supervision of the Departinent 
review. The Li Go r also notices 
mention made by the Board of the services of the 

Sub-Depu'y Opium Agents. 
Messrs. W. Masters, R. Drake, A. G, Tytler, W. D. Ridsdule, A. F. 
Mackenzie, C. Paterson and A. C. Bryson. 
Assistant Sub-Deputy Opium Agents, 


_ Messrs. J. E. Hand, G. M. G y, H. Blair, A. W. Osborne, W. T. Ryves 
C. A. C. Gennoe, G. Nicholson, A. B. Kennedy, G. Lovett Yeats, H. D’Oyly, 
and Baboo Jugadish Chandra Ray. af | 
| 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
P. NOLAN, 


Secretary to the Government of Bengul. 








-BXCISE ADMINISTRATION. 


RESOLUTION. 


Oxverep that the following selection from papers relating to Excise 
Administration be published for general information in the Calcutla Gazette. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


H. J. 8. COTTON, 
Offy Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 


No. 56, dated 19th February 1889. 


From—The Government of India, 
To—The Secretary of State for Indis. 


In our Despatch No, 213, dated 11th August 1888, we undertook to 
furnish Your Lordship with information regarding the nature of the outstill 
systems as administered in the several Provinces of India and the extent to 
which they are in operation in each case. This information was called for from 

Governments, and has now been received. We propose in the following 
graphs to summarize its substance, supplementing it where necessary from 
the Excise administration reports, 

2, In the Madras Presidency there are certain scattered tracts in which 
the distillation of spirit from toddy is a process both simple and inexpensive. 
Mllicit distillation in these tracts can only be suppressed either by the employ- 
ment of a very 24 preventive service or by the establishment of a system of 
outstills. ‘To the first of these measures there are obvious objections, and, under 
the conditions that exist, it could not be made effective. The second has there- 
fore been adopted, but precautions are taken to prevent excess in production _ 
and consumption. The strength of the liquor issued is prescribed; the minimum 
retail price of it is fixed; while the stills and places of sale are as few as the 
conditions of the case permit. ‘The system, so guarded, is in force over a gross 
ie of 17,324 square miles, or less than one-eighth part of the whole Presi- 

ency. 

3. Although the area under the outstill system is small in Madras, it is 
even smaller in Bombay. Central distilleries supply the whole Presidency, 
with the exception of three isolated tracts covering a gross area of about 7,500 
square miles. In these a limited and gnarded system of outstills is maintained, 
partly on account of the rugged nature of the country and the migratory habits 
of a scattered population, partly on account of the facilities for illegal domestic 
distillation from toddy eel aovhs flowers, and partly because of the ease with 
which cheap liquor can be smuggled in from neighbouring Native States. 
British and Native territory is pose interlaced in this Province, and from this 
cause serious difficulties were formerly experienced in excise administration. 
To a great extent these difficulties have now been overcome by arrangements 
under which the excise administration of the States concerned is controlled by 

Bombay Government, These arrangements have made it possible to main- 
tain the central distillery system in what is practically universal use. Even in 
Sind, which up to 1887 was managed on a system of farming, the central dis- 
tillery plan has now been adopted a 

Rr! In the Punjab, which adjoins Sind, there is practically no outstill 
systom at all. OutstiHs are allowed in two tahsils of the mountainous district 
of Kangra ; but their capacity is regulated, and in 1887-88 their whole outturn 
Was less than 8,000 gallons, which is equivalent to a consumption of one bottle 
of proof spirit per head in fourteen years in the first tahsil, and in twenty-nine 
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years in the second, In all other parts of the Province the central distillery 
system is in force. 

5. In Lower Burma the consumption of spirit made after Native methods 
is very smali,and only yieldeda revenue-of R1,16,483 in 1887-88. This small 
consumption is distributed over a very large area; 49 stills, scattered over dis- 
tricts so distant as Arakan, Pegu, and Tennasserim, participate in the produc- 
tion, The difficulties of transport are so great and the physical features of the 
country so unfavourable to the maintenance of a direct supervision over manu- 
facture that it does not seem probable that production can be successfull 
concentrated. The District Officers have unanimously reported that it cannot, 
though it will be observed that the Financial Commissioner is disposed to 
recommend that the experiment should be tried. The outstill licenses, which 
convey the right to manufacture and sell country spirits, are suld by aaction 
annually. The District Officer fixes the number of days a week, or a month, 
on which the still may be worked. The spirit is made from either cane or 
toddy sugar. 

6. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh a considerable area, namely, 
$6,824 square miles, with a population of nine millions out of a total area of 
106,111 square miles and a population of forty-four millions for the Province, 
is administered under the farming or outstill system. ‘Farming”’ is merely an 
expanded outstill system. In the tracts where it has been introduced, the 
licensee secures the right of making and selling liquor within the limits of the 
* farmed” area, including control over a large number of outstills and a mono- 
poly of the liquor traffic. Under both systems the Government prescribes the 
number of stills and shops and has laid down rules which require the limitation 
of the capacity of the stills,» It seems, however, that this last condition has 
not been enforced. As we have not yet received the report of the Local Goy- 
ernment, we are not aware of what view they take of the omission, or of the 

uestion whether the outstill area might not be further restricted and the con- 

itions of the licenses made more severe. It appears from the letter from the 
Board of Revenue, forwarded by that’Government, that reform in this direction 
is likely to be undertaken, and if we do not receive satisfactory explanations we 
shall take care that the matter is not lost sight of. The revenue derived from 
the outstill system in 1887-88 is stated at about R6,00,000 or less than one- 
sixth of the total revenue from excise on coaicy spirits in these Provinces, 

7. In the Provinces referred to in the p ing paragraphs, resort has 
been had to the outstill system either to only a comparatively small extent, or 
under exceptional circumstances. It is, however, the prevailing system in 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam, and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 
In all thesc Provinces the number of shops is regulated by the Government, 
and in Bengal, the Central Provinces and part of Assam, further restrictions, 
to which we shall presently refer, are imposed with a view to limit production. 

8. In Bengal the outstill license its the manufacture and sale of 
country ls yee the produce of a single still, at a fixed place. No separate duty 
is charged, but an upset fee is fixed which is calculated on the approximately 
ascertained local demand or consumption of the shop, multiplied by half the 
rate of | fixed for country spirit for the district. The license is put up to 
auction and sold to the highest bidder above the upset fee. The sixe and ca 
=f of the still, and the number and capacity of vatsin which the yeast for di 

illation is prepared, are regulated by the local demand on which the upset fee 
ae been calculated. No peer = allowed pon a oan ogee outside 
the area appropriated to a cen istillery, In districts where cg 
distillery and outstill, is in force, a minimum retail price per bottle of Jiquor, 
both for distillery and outstill shops, has been fixed. Precautigns are taken to 
revent as much as possible the smuggling of outstill liquor into distillery areas. 
facilities for this smuggling are so great and various, and the means of 
detection so small, that the only hope of effectually stopping it is beeen oe 
rice of outstill liquor, at all events in the bourhood of , to the 
el of that of distillery liquor. Measures to secure this are tert 
ing tne copastion of The il, nod hy lasing ou tho paypunch onan fs 
ing the capaciti the sti i on pa E j 
proportioned to their ble outturn as ascertained on the most 
methods. ‘Ihe outstill revenue was 231,91,384 out of a total revenue from 














country spirits in 1887-88 of R52,05,122, or 61 per cent. There were 3,535 out- 
still shops out of a total number of 4,105 retail places of sale. 
9. The consumption of the greater portion of the Central Provinces is sup- 
from contract stills or outstills. Contract stills are built and maintained 
Government, and can only be worked at places where daily supervision by 
Government officials or by the Police can be secured. Control is secured by 
taking a daily fee for each still in use (roughly proportioned to the number 
of sers of mowha with which the still can -be charged) and by seeing that only 
those boilers are used in respect of which the day’s fee has been paid. The 
taxation of production at these stills is thus completely regulated, and the 
system does not differ in principle from that of centralised manufacture. 
are said to be more easy and less expensive to manage than central distilleries. 
At outstills, there are no restrictions upon the manufacture other than those 
imposed by the limitation of the number of licensed shops to be supplied, and 
of the size of the vessel used in distillation. Outstills supply the demand of 
‘rural tracts and are erected by the distillers at their own expense on sanctioned 
sites, and réceive only occasional inspection. In 1887-88 there were 118 con- 
tract stills and 1,683 outstills supplying an area of 44,000 square miles, and the 
outstill revenue was R3,96,375 out of a total revenue from taxation of country 
spirit of R13,99,631, or 28 per cent. The physical nature of the outlying dis- 
tricts of the Central Provinces and the great length of the frontier which 
marches with Native territory render the extensive adoption of the outstill 
system inevitable. 
10. In Assam also, the control is less severe than in Bengal, and the main- 
tenance of the system as administered is only justifiable as a consequence of the 
hysical character of the country, the great facilities for illicit production, the 
Fificulties of transport, the size of the districts, and their sparse population. 
The sites of the shops are settled by the District Officer subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner, and the right of preparing and selling country spirits at 
them is sold annually by auction. One still is allowed toeach shop; but where 
a purchaser is the licensee of more than one shop, he may work in one shop as 
many stills as he has shops. The capacity of the stills, and the hours within 
which they may be worked, are defined in the license. We propose to invite the 
Chief Commissioner’s attention to the desirability of attempting to introduce 
some of the further safeguards insisted on in Bengal and Madras. 
11. In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts the farming system is in force. 
It is described in the Administration Report in the following terms :— 





“The system of administration in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts of the excise revenue 
is what is called the farming system, whereby the monopoly of vend within a given area is put 
up to auction and is dispoged of to the highest bidder. e number of retail shops for country 
spirits is limited to what is considered the requirements of the people, and the contractors are 
on no account allowed, without the special sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, to increase the 
number. ‘I'he object of this restriction is to obtain the highest amount of revenue distributed 
among the smallest number of places of vend, or, in other words, to heighten the price of 
liquor, as far as possible, without increasing facilities for obtaining it. The population per 
retail liquor-shop is 1,109, The only spirit manufactured in Berar is that distilled from 
mowha, and mowhba trees abound in the province.”’ 


12. Your Lordship will observe that, except in Bengal and Berar, the con- 
ditions which the several Local Governments consider necessary to justify the 
introduction of the outstill system into any locality are, sparseness of population, 
difficulty of transport, want of proper means of communication, and physical 
features unfavourable to the working of acentralised system. There is no room 
for doubt that in localities where these conditions exist the outstill system is the 
most suitable yet devised for taxing consumption. The question whether it can 
be satisfactorily worked under the conditions which prevail in a large portion 
of Bengal, is one which is at present engaging the anxious attention of the Local 
Government, and Your Lordship will find, in the enclosures to our Despatch 
No. 22, dated 22nd Jaauary, valuable information regarding excise administra- 
tion in that Province. The Bengal Excise Commission of 1884 advised that the 

tion of outstills was quite —— under safeguards intelligently devised 
energetically applied. It obvious that there is not necessarily any 

of péinoiple between the system which taxes consumption by a 

duty on the quantity of liquor passed out of a guarded enclosure and that 
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which adjusts the duty to the producing capacity of a still without Beving tee 
latter under coustons te Fred cas bs > If it is possible in practice either 
to enforce a limitation of production and a duty race jieg  e to adjust 
the duty to the full producing capacity of the still, there can be no adyant- 
age in superseding outstills by central distilleries. Under such conditions 
every gallon of spirit would pay full duty, liquor could not be unduly set go 
at the cost of the revenue, and obviously the cause of temperance could not 
suffer. If again the restrictions -on consumption be alone regarded, the 
device of fixing a minimum price on the sale of all outstill-made liquor will 
be effective if it can be enforced. There was some hesitation at first in Bengal 
in accepting this device as a possible solution. The experiment was, however, 
made in those districts where the dual system of central distilleries and outstills 
exists, mainly with the view of checking competition between distillery and out- 
still liquor.“ So far as information has been received, there is reason to be 
satisfied with the result, and it is understood that the Bengal Government 
contemplate fixing minimum prices in all districts. The same condition is 
enforced by the Government of Bombay in the case of the outstills in the 
Ratnagiri and North Kanara Districts. The Excise system in Bengal must, 
however, be still considered as in an —— stage, and we have, as 
reported in our Despatch No. 28 of the 22nd January, requested the opinion of 
the Lieutenant-Governor on the question whether, instead of being given a 
more extended trial, the outsill system should be generally abolished. 

13. In considering the propriety of superseding the outstill system in 
Bengal, it is necessary to recollect that the only immediate alternative is the 
sudder distillery of Northern India, which is simply a guarded enclosure con- 
taining a number of native stills. There are, however, difficulties in the way 
of the general introduction of sudder disti!leries unless extensive changes in 
the ordinary processes of manufacture are introduced. The spirit made in the 
native method is far from pure and, when manufactured from the flower of the 
mowha tree (Jassia latifolia), which is the chief material used in Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and the North Western Provinces and Oudh, will not bear 
transport, and rapidly deteriorates. Such spirit must, therefore, be manufac. 
tured near the place where it is consumed, and this necessitates the mainten- 
ance of a large number of distilleries in districts where the sudder distillery 
system is in foree; for instance, in the Central Provinces, it is calculated that 
one of these distilleries supplies only the country within ten or twelve miles, 
It should, however, be borne in mind that in Madras and Bombay the intro- 
duction of Euro apparatus and methods has resulted in the production of 
country spirit of a class which will endure transport over long | apna and 
which does not deteriorate when kept. Moreover, the preventive establish- 
ments in those Provinces are efficient, and it has consequently been found 
possible to concentrate the manufacture, with the result that the number of 
central distilleries is in striking contrast with the number in Northern India, 
Thus in Bengal, the number of central distilleries in 1869 was 257, and in 
1878, the year preceding the revival of the outstill system, 211; in the Punjab 
there are at present 65; while in Madras, in 1887-88, two-thirds of the whole 
Province was supplied from only 19. The difficulties attending the establish- 
ment of an effective preventive agency are perhaps not likely to be as success- 
fully overcome in Bengal as they appear to have been in the two Southern 
Presidencies, But it should certainly be kept in view that the only 
solution of the diffieulties attending the central distillery » if the 
sion to suppress outstills is taken, seems to lie in the aloption of ether the 
Sr ha ge, tiopahay nsstnilhsehicinsahd iahicinatiin ai change into 
the customary processes of local manufucture, The Bengal Excise i 
sion, however, advised in 1884 against the adoption of European methods 
qeosustion in Bengal, and their views receive some confirmation from the 
hat one of the two distilleries established on this footing has been closed, 
that the trade is languishi prectearser dipper ter verge wei 
elsewhere, it seems to us the question is deserving of considera- 
tion, which it will doubtless receive at the hands of the Bengal Government in 
connection with the report submitted by Mr. Buckland on the and 
Madras systems, a copy of which was forwarded to Your Lorship ) 
Despatch No, 22, dated 22nd January last, 
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in Bengal under the outstill 
and distillery tems, is 
very significant of the effects 
of the ‘hasty and ill-consi- 
dered introduction of the 
centralised system, regard- 













less of local conditions, The 
ae orders for the general sup-— 
402-63 ro.zdo4s | 17-8233 as ‘nor Pression of outstills in Ben- 
M20 .| 19,655,647 ) Oxdens tir oepeeon of | were made peremptory 
830 | 17,738,274 ” A 
aaaeae 4 = oan aaniery: in ao py immediate 
1868-87. 35,866 | 8,21,650" result was a large loss of 
aaae eives'| daaemey revenue, which did not re- 
1869-70 shear 15,683,004 gain even the standard of 
187071 1 Ag a78 | 1847-828 lomaiugreem oes 1863-64 until 1871-72, and 
ares s240e 21.21.2668 then — — it had been 
5 35, again found necessary to 
1874-75. 1,91,727 | 22,28,062 : 
ws setae | aes habits of the penple did no 
94,626 | 26,25,399 abits of the people did not 
1877-78 8,419,489 | 28,90 460 : : 
1878.79 12.73,826 | 29,70,011 | noant of Reverse win. WOCergo any violent change 
1879-80 18,138,769 | 9).85,851 | draw Meorten iniing during this period, and.the 
a aoe benaciee | ; only possible inference from 
1883.83 34,78,084 | 48/26,208 | the great fluctuations in the 
88,47,976 | 62,22,731 revenue is that the adoption 
1884-85 84,660,091 | 48,65,211 iinetaien. 30 a 
1885-86 20.76,455 $5 10388 commen waist ain. | OL the centralised system, 
1886-87 vere for urban tracts under conditions to which 
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theme over outstilia. it was unsuited, led both te 
—— ne ——— = —————— agreat lossof public income 
aia harsh ae te oar wes then changed fren May to Apa. ‘Theyear wan at's and to a& seat increase in 
ri illicit drinking. Other prov- 
inces have undergoue the same exper ences. A striking illustration of the im- 
possiblity of suecessfully replacing the outstill system by that of central distil- 
eries, under ajl conditions and in all localities, is found in a passage from the 
report of the Commissioner of Excise in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the year 1882-83, which is as follows :— 


The figures given in the report for 1871-72 are as startling as any to be found in recent 
years, and show clearly evough that in the Bundlekhand districts the distiliery system utterly 
broke dowa :— 
1870-71. 1871-72. 
Distillery system. Farming system. 
R ap. R ap. 
Tirchan and Badavsa Tabsils of Banda . -173 8 0 6,617 8 O 
District of Hamirpur =. , ws 2,296 «8 0 «20,400 0 0 


It is inconceivable that the receipts for 1879-71 in any decree indicated the consumption of 
spirits in the two districts, or that those for 1871-72 proved a rapid change in the habits of 
the people, Tho conclusion seems to be obvious, either that the distillery system was wholly 
unsuited to the country, or that it was badly worked. Both objections were probably true. 
‘Lhe distillery system was entirely unsuited to the southern portions of both districts, unless a 
strong and efficient preventive force had been maintained; and in the northern portions, in 
which there were only the difficulties that are experienced elsewhere, it seems incredible that 
i Hamirpur much attention can have been paid to this branch of the administration. Another 
tract with which also I happen to have personal acquaintance furuishes similar statistics, In 
the Robertsganj Tahsil of rebrig district the revenue from country liquor fell from 
23/421 to R311, and rose again on the re-introduction of the furming system .in 1868-69 to 
#2,000, and subsequently to a steady average for many years of over #6,000—a sum which 
(he sub-division of the farm and the consequently increased competition have trebled. Here, 
be no reasonable doubt that the introduction of the distillery system’ did not 
stop drinking, butthat in a country for which it was entirely uasuited it gave a fresh impetus 
to the use of illicit liquor, J ; 
- Tho ‘the distillery system was no doubt partly due to ineflicient 
n, but, even allowing for this, the results stated in this quotation 
remarkable, ; 
15. Whatever tie eventual decision may be on the question whether the 
outstill system can be successfully applied to whole Provinces, we submit to 
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Your Lordship’s judgment that the information now collected shows that t 
is no reason. for Lintner that the Local Governments have shown any indis. 
position to — the necessity of doing everything that is possible to keep 
consumption er control, even in those tracts where the maintenance of the 
outstill system has been found to be inevitable, or where it is under trial. We 
yenture to think that this system, as generally administered, does not merit the 
description given in paragraph 4 of Your Lordship’s Despatch No. 28 (Revenue), 
dated 19th April 1888, in which it is referred to as a system under which ‘‘it is 
in the power of the distiller to make as much spirit and to push the sale thereof 
by cheapening liquor as far as he possibly can.” In every case, even under the 
farming system of the North-Western Provinces and Berar, that power is sub- 
ject to limitations of some kind—in all cases the number of places of sale is 
fixed by the Government, and generally either the number or capacity of the 
stills is limited, or a minimum selling price is enforced. It shouldin particular 
be remembered that the outstill system, except where it is undergoing a period 
of probation, is as a rule only admitted into localities where experience shows 
that any other system of taxing consumption must fail; that restrictions are 
generally enforced, and that these restrictions, so far as they go, are real and 
effective. In the statement attached to this Despateh Your Lordship will 
find statisties showing the extent of the operation of the outstill system in each 
Province. 

16. We take this opportunity of making some remarks on the systems of 
excise administraton in a in Madras and Bombay, and of bringing to 
Your Lordship’s notice the more important of the changes and reforms intro- 
duced by Local Governments since our Despatch No. 166, dated 25th June 
1887, was written. 

17. In Madras, the Local Government may fairly claim to have sucessfully 
solved the problem of controlling the consumption of country spirits. The 
system now in force was introduced at the recommendation of a Committee 
appointed by the Local Government in 1884. At the suggestion of that Com- 
mittee the rights of manufacture and of retail sale bave been separated ; the 
areas, the right of retail sale in which is sold by auction, bave been reduced with 
the object of eventually excluding the middleman and settling each shop sepa- 
rately ; and a system has been introduced, under which the retail vendor 
purchase his supply of spirits from any distillery, instead of one under whieh 

MERC each shop was affiliated to a particular dis- 

in rales Revenue, tillery, This system was adopted from 1st 

prod. , October 1884, and statistics comparing the 

1883.84 . . . 12,94941  28,09,776 Consumption of, and revenue from, coun- 
1884.85 . . . 211,85,678 ° try spirits in the districts into which it 


Ineeay ]l)L dnetura peeisg Was then introduced are given in the mar- 
1887-88 . . . 12,70,146 41,53,197 gin. Your Lordship observe that, 
+ LOraitted ne tbe year was one of transition from ove With practically no increase of consump- 


tion, there has been a very great increase 
in revenue. These figures indicate how fallacious is the argument, sometimes 
ut forward, that because there has been a large increase of the Excise Revenue 
m recent years, there must have been a corresponding increase in consum . 
Since the introduction of the new system there has been a general in 
the retail price of country spirits of from 8 annas to a rupeea gallon of 
spirit of 30° under proof. The comparatively large consumption in the year 
1887-88 is attributed to the prosperity of the agricultural classes, but in view 
of it the Local Government has enhanced the fixed duty for the future, The 
system described above is now in force in the greater part of the Presidency, 
and, even in those localities where outstills are permitted, an attempt is being 
made to levy, by means of a tree tax, a quantitative tax on the weak 
spirit produced, the aim of the Government being to extend to the whole Pre- 
sidency a system under which a quantitative tax is levied on all liquor con- 
sumed. The efficiency of the preventive establishments, which enable this 
system to be successfully worked, has been already noticed. 4 
18, The prevailing system in Bombay is that known as the “ cs 
” nder 
but 


i 


duty, central distillery, and guaranteed minimum revenue 5 
this system, the right of manufacture and sale within a district is 
the manufacture is concentrated in one distillery over which strict supervision 
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is exercised: gillon passed out of it is taxed, and the temptation to the 
farmer to procure illicitly produced liquor and sell it cheaply is remote, as he is 
ired to” tes a minimum revenue. Statistics of ieee are only 
available for areas under the central distillery system, which bas paren § 
extended till it now practically comprises the entire Provinee. This grad 
extension of the area renders it impossible to compare the consumption of 
the present with that of the past, or the consumption of one past year with 
that of another, As one system is now in practically universal use, it will 
be possible in future years to make this comparison; if made now it would 
be misleading: For the present, it will suffice to invite Your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to the very re increase in the rates of duty set out in Appendix No. IT 
of Mr. Buckland’s report, and to the decrease in the volume of the taxed 
consumption in the city of Bombay, as typical of the influences which have 
been in operation concurrently with the great increase of revenue. he con- 
sumption was'907,000 gallons in 1872-73, 630,000 in 1881-82, and 621,000 
in 1886-87. The duty was, during this period, raised from R1 for proof spirit 
to 2-12 for 25° under proof spirit, and the revenue increased from 87,20,000 
to R20,17,476. The chief difficulty which it has been necessary to overcome 
in Bombay was due to the intermixture of British and Native territory. The 
solution has, as stated above, been found in the acquisition by the Local Govy- 
ernment of the Excise revenues of most of the Native States concerned, which 
has.anade it possible to restrict the outstill area to very narrow limits. 

From the 1st January 1888, the Loval Government has introduced, expen- 
mentally, into the districts of Thana and Kolaba a system, by which the pur- 
chaser of the right of retail vend pays no license fee and guarantees no revenue, 
but contracts to pay, as license fee, a percentage on the still-head duty on the 
spirits he requires, which he must procure from one of the public distilleries. 

e have as yet received no report from the Bombay Government regarding 
the measure of success that has attended this experiment, but it seems open to 
the objection that it leaves the farmer subject to the temptation to procure and 
sell illicitly-produced liquor. ; 

19. In the preceding paragraph and in paragraph 5 of our Despatch No. 166, 
cated 25th June 1887, we have explained the difficulties resulting from the 
interlacing of Native and British territory. Indications have appeared in the 
public press of a disposition to assert that the acquisition of the excise rights 
of Native States in certain cases has been prejudicial to the cause of temperance. 
To enable Your Lordship to estimate the justice of this accusation, we invite 

Interunl, June 1885, Nos, 189-195. attention to the Proceedings of our Foreign 
» —Saly 1686; , 883-948. Department indicated in the margin, 
which show that the outstill system which prevailed in Baroda and other 
States up to 1887 was accompanied by great abuses and the smuggling of cheap 
mre into the adjacent British districts. The Government of India has also 
of late been freely charged with encouraging consumption for the sake of the 
revenue. It could not be expected that the excise administration of so vast 
an extent of territory should be incapable of improvement, and we do not assert 
that it is: mistakes have no doubt occasionally made in particular tracts 
or by individual officers, but the accusation that the Government of India, or 
any 1 Government, has knowingly stimulated the consumption of liquor 
in order to increase the revenue is altogether without foundation. The great 
increase in the revenue in recent years is mainly due to better administration 
and growing prosperity, and if there have been other causes at work, they are 
not stich that the Government can be held responsible for them. The increase 
of revenue has been greatest where the contro! has been strictest. ; 

20. Except the introduction of a regulated system into Upper Burma in 
1888, the details of which were fully set out in our Despatch No. 159, dated 
the 16th June 1888, no further changes of importance have been introduced 
into the excise system of any Province since our Despatch of 25th June 1887 
Was written, More attabhiox la bein, La year by year to this department 
of the administration, and though the difficulties to be overcome are great and 
diverse in their nature, and though in some cases there may be room for 

i of opinion the suitability of the systems under trial, there 
is no reason to fear that the fundamental principles on which a revenue should 
be raised from the taxation of drink are Tikcely to be lost sight of either by 

Goverments or ourselves. 
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Bongal . 8) ay, 4 703,481 
Madras. . 8, 10, | 4,676,084 30,868,504 
Bombay . » +3, 6 | 1,458,172 15,064,060 
Punjab . . 3 2 276,888 | 7, 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 00, 34 | 9,072,004 44,107, 
Central Provinces r 52 | 5,214,550 | 6,080,206 
Lower Burma a i on 8,796,771 

‘ eNot 

A . 1,96, 1,193, 46,3413, 2 173,056 | 4,881,426} 
Hyderabad | 9,89,2) hole | 17,711 Tet wnle 2,672,673 tiers 





* December 1888—Actually open 4,207. Sanctioned 10,317. 
t Approximate, 
+ It must be recollected that this table doals with consumption of “country 
i ie@rum. The Assam Government in 1887-83 reduced the number of “ countr: 
a combination of liquor-sellers, and substituted shops for the sale of ram. The old 
The Assam figures are therefore not typical ones. 
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No. 157, dated 25th May 1889. 


From—The Government of India, 
To—The Secretary of State for India. 


With our Despatch No. 67, dated 12th March 1889, we forwarded to Your 
Lordship copy of a letter from the Government of Bengal, containing its views 
on the questions of the maintenance of the outstill system and the introduction 
of ‘a system of local option in Bengal. These questions had been raised in cer. 
tain memorials which accompanied our Despatch No. 23, dated 22nd January 
last. In accordance with the promise made in paragraph 2 of the Despatch of 
12th March last, we now forward a series of reports from all Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations showing the progeny taken, and the extent to 
which deference is paid to the wishes of the residents of the neighbourhood, 
before a license is granted to a shop for the sale of liquor. 

2. In the memorials forwarded with our Despatch No, 28, dated 22nd 
January last, two separate and distinct questions were raised, that of the 
general abolition of the outstill system in Bengal and that of the introduction 
of a system of local option alluded to in the preceding paragraph. With the 
general nature of the outstill systems as administered in the several provinces 
of India, and the extent to which they are in force, Your Lordship has already 
been made acquainted by our i nage No. 56, dated the 19th of February last, 
to which Your Lordship’s reply No. 38 of the 28th of March has recently been 
received, and it is aot dur intention at present to enter on any further general 
discussion of this portion of the question. As re Bengal, howeyer, we 
stated in pa ph 12 of our Despatch that the excise system of that Province 
“must be still considered to be in an imental stage,” and that we had 
“requested the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor on the question whether, 
instead of giving it a more extended trial, the outstill system should be ul- 
ly abolished,” and upon that opinion as recorded in the letter from the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal which accompanied our Despatch of 12th March last, and 
the considerations upon which it is based, we beg to offer the following observa- 
tions. ‘ fete 

8. The proposal to resort to a general abolition.of outstills tsonghpaat the 
Province is, as pointed out by Sir Steuart Bayley, not a new one, In p 
gra i of our Despatch of the 19th February, we have called Your 

ip’s attention to the fact that since the year 1460 the e system of 
Bengal leaned at one time s towards the « system, and at 
another towards the entire suppression  eacanedn 
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of a century ago, deliberately 1 in Bengal, An outstill system, com- 
Ising Bein ae pear 1813 in parts of the Province with a fa 
had been established as long ago as ‘1793, and was wit 

slight interruptions and modifications for about 60 years, before it was 
ed as leading in its then existing form to an increasing consumption 
uor with its attendant evils, In 1859 the Government aecordingly resolv- 
troduce the ceatral distillery system in supersession of all others, and 
after four years of controversy, peremptory orders were issued in 1863 with a 


view to mee yt effect to this resolution. The result was that in the 





four years central distilleries increased in number from 96 to 264, and the ont- 


stills diminished from 6,655 to 165. 
4. Though the outstill system began to recover ground in 187], the 
experiment of the general establishment of central distilleries was practically 
owed full scope for thirteen or fourteen years, by which time it was discevered 
it had failed in realising the expectations with which it had been introduced. 
Tts weak points were discovered to be (1) the facilities afforded for frauds by 
distillers in combination with the excise staff; and (2) the temptation given to 
illicit distillation in outlying districts, to which the transport of liquor from 
Vide paragraphs 12 and 18 of our Despatch of the the central distilleries was a matier of 
1oih of February. difficulty, owing to want of proper means 
of communication and to the crude quality of the spirit which rapidly deteriorates 
and does not endure transport, and where the physical features of the country 
were such that unlawful production could not be suppressed. These evils 
gradually became so apparent, and the opposition to the system gained such 
strength, that the Government of Bengal, although not without much hesita- 
tion and reluctance, once more determined upon a reversion to the outstill 
system in all but central and populous places. The result was that in 1878- 
79 the number of outstills had risen to 8,911, while but 91 central distilieries 
were retained, These latter were further reduced by 1880-81 to 22, while out- 
stills had increased to 5,657. 

5. The effects of this sudden return to a system previously condemned 
were unsatisfactory : the price of liquor was lowered, and consumption increased. 
A large share of this result was doubtless due to the order of the Bengal 
Buard of Revenue issued on the 4th January 1879 directing that the condition 
of the license under which the capacity of the outstills was limited should be 
withdrawn. The evils of increasing consumption due to cheap liquor became 
apparent, and in December 1883 an Excise Commission was appointed, whose 
report, presented at the close of 1884, was reviewed by the Bengal Government 
in March 1886. Stated briefly, the recommendations of the Commission were 
in favour of the re-establishment of the central disillery system in all towns, 
and the introduction into outlying districts of a regulated outstill system, 
under which both the minimum price of liquor was to be fixed and its produc- 
tion strictly limited. ‘These recommendations have been practically accepted 
by the Bengal Government, and their present efforts are mainly directed to 
working out an efficient excise system upon the lines indicated. ‘lhe practical 
problem, on which the fate of the outstill system will in a great measure 
depend, is whether, under that system, production can be effectually limited, 
or security obtained that no part of the liquor produced shall escape taxation. 
As we have explained, Sir Steuart Bayley and his advisers are engaged in deal- 
ing with this question at the present moment, and, although it has been decid- 
ed that the outstill system is one that should not be generally adopted, it 
would, in our opinion, remature to pronounce a final opinion on that system 
4s applied in parts of the ame of Bengal, until time shall have been allow- 
ed to the responsible authorities to test by observation the practical effect of 
the reforms now being introduced. 

6. The lessons taught by experience support the conclusion that no one 
§ ae of excise is suitable es a where the conditions are so 38 

ile, therefore, Sir Steuart 8 prepared to give every encouragemen 
the ethessict ot the ceritral dis ery system to all suitable localities, and has 
recently abolished outstills in the districts of Howrah and Hooghly, he is not 
prepared to view favourably any proposal for their immediate and general 
sup’ n all over the Province. He.is of opinion that “the mere abolition 
of ow in tracts where eentral distilleries cannot be introduced would obvi- 
ously not tend to diminish drunkenness,” and that as the whole question of 








excise is now receiving an exceptional amount of attention, and every effort is 
being made to improve existing gystems upon lines approved and adopted after 
the most mature and careful eonsideration, it would be highly impolitie and 
embarrassing to interrupt the course of the reforms now in progress by sucha 
radical measure of change as that desired by the memorialists. This opinion 
we fully concurip; we doubt the expediency of uprooting the existing system 
while it is in process of reform and before it has been shown that a better system 
can be substituted, and we share the Lieutenant-Governor’s hope that ‘the 
transition from a system of unrestricted outstills to one of rigid regulation,” 
in those tracts to which experience has shown the outstill system to be most 
suited, may be attended with satisfactory results. 

7. 'Lurning now to the second and wider question raised by the memo- 
rialists, namely, that of local option, we are led by a careful consideration of the 
subject in all its bearings to the conviction that, under the eireumstances which 
now exist, no such system could be successfully administered in any part of 
India. Any scheme of “local option” pre-supposes the existence of a highly 
developed system of local or municipal institutions, to which representatives 
are elected by the mass of the people and in which all conflicting interests 
command their due share of attention. In the communities in which such insti- 
tutions are to be found, the necessary control over the actions of the repre- 
sentatives is secured by the right of periodical appeal to the judgment of the 
people. In India there is no representation of this character: the electoral 
system, so far as it has been introduced, rests upon the narrow basis of a restrict- 
ed franchise and large masses of the people and those the least able to make 
their voices heard are without representation of any kind. No effective check 
could, therefore, be placed upon the capricious exercise of the power of grantin 
or refusing licenses if it were entrusted to Municipal Committees or 
Boards. 

8. “The peculiar conditions of society are,” to use the words of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, “such that it is altogether impossible to delegate to 
local bodies the power of dealing with the complex and difficult problems 
connected with Excise administration, In the first place, it is not allow- 
able for members of the Muhammadan community to openly countenance or 
tolerate in any way the consumption of spirituous liquors. The use of spirits 
is forbidden by the Koran, and the representatives of this community~would 
undoubtedly, were it in their power, uniformly declare against the grant of 
licenses to sell alcoholic stimulants.” And again, notwithstanding that many 
Hindu gentlemen are entirely free from all prejudice in the matter, the general 
feeling amongst them is adverse to the consumption of spirits, and they would 
in most instances join with the Mubammadans in negativing proposals to grant 
licenses. On the other hand, the lower classes who habitually resort to stimu- 
jants, and who seldom use them in immoderate or injurious quantities but in 
many cases as an antidote to the climatic influences to which they are exposed, 
are entirely unrepresented upon Municipalities and District Boards, and would, 
were their supply of liquor removed, be undoubtedly forced to have resort to 
illicit distillation and consumption. We are led by these considerations to the 
conclusion that it is altogether chimerical to expect that the lower classes could, 
by the removal of liquor shops, be driven to habits of strict temperance; and 
that the Government would be guilty of a dereliction of duty if it were to 
permit the creation of the class tyranny that would inevitably result from the 
adoption of a system of local option. 

%. We fear that the advocates of temperance in England who press for the 
adoption of this system of administering the liquor traffic, are not well informed 
regarding the peculiar structure of Asiatic society in general, and of Indian 
society in particular. ‘To attain even a partial success “ local option”? demands 
a certain homogeneity of character, tastes, and moral standards in the commu- 
nity into which it is introduced. In India this condition does not exist ; 
society is not so much an aggregation of individuals, as of classes, and, moreover, 
of classes whose habits, opinions, and views of right and wrong are widely 
divergent. On such elected bodies as exist there are no representatives of the 
ect mass of the people, and if the licensing power, unaccompanied as it would 

with any kind of responsibility, were entrusted to Municipal and 
Boards, it seems very probable that itwould be exercised without much for- 
bearance or regard for the susceptibilities of those chiefly interested. It is idle 






- toe bead om of the administration of the liquor traffic to be — 
‘solved by the votes fas geererpe who dre subject to these disabilities, and, 

in our opinion, no system of “local option’ could be devised that would not, 
under the conditions that, have to be dealt with, be doomed to failure. 

10. Your Lordship is aware that even in countries where no violent dif- 
ferences of social hahjts and tastes exist, where representatign is fully develop- 
ed and political life most active, attempts to enforce abstinence under penalties 
have not been altogether successful or useful to the cause of morality; and we 
have little hesitation in coming to the conclusion that such attempts would be 
wholly unsuited to the existing conditions of this country, and that, even if 
representative institutions were more completely developed than they are, it 
would be exceedingly unwise to make India a theatre for experiments of this 
nature. These grave difficulties, which are not absent even in the mostadvanced 
cities of the Empire, would be especially felt in the smaller municipalities and 
outlying districts. 

11. But while fully convinced of the impracticability and impolicy of intro- 
ducing, or attempting to introduce, now or within any measurable distance of 
time, into this country any general system of local option, we are of opinion that 
no genuine expression of public opinion should be ignored in deciding whether 
a liquor license shall be given or not, and particularly in determining the loca- 
tion of ashop. To enable us to place accurately before Your Lordship the facts 
regarding the extent to which deference is now paid to local public opinion, we 
c for information from Local Governments bearing upon this aspect of the 
ease. A brief summary of this information is now given. 

12. In the district of Ajmere-Merwara, although no special rules have been 
drawn up upon the subject, the public in the vicinity are consulted as well as 
the police authorities previous to the opening of a new liquor shop; and the 
District Magistrate in his capacity of Excise Collector is the authority under 
whose permission all such shops are licensed. 

13. The wishes of the residents of the neighbourhood are similarly con- 
sulted in Coorg, in which Province it is stated that, since 1886-87, 35 shops 
have been closed with a view to checking an undue disposition to drink among 
the people, while only one new shop has been opened. 

14. In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts the number of liquor shops is 
fixed for each district by the Deputy Commissioner in charge, No remon- 
strance regarding their location has apparently been ever received, though, “ if 
it were, it would,” we are assured, “ undoubtedly meet with full consideration.” 

15. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Positions reports that although, 
in his opinion, it is only in one or two of the larger towns in which there exists 
an educated community whose opinion is of any weight or consequence, never- 
theless, if the residents in any locality were to petition for the closing of a shop, 
the local authorities would give attention to their wishes. But, it is added, 
that here, as in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, no instance of such a peti- 
tion can be recalled. The opening and closing of shops is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Deputy Commissioners, who are also the District Magistrates, 
and the excise authorities haye no immediate voice in the matter. 

16. From Burma it is reported that proper weight is always given to the 
expressed wishes of the neighbourhood concerning the location of liquor shops, 
though no rules haye been issued upon the subject. The Chief Commissioner 
cites several instances which haye come under his own personal observation of 
licenses refused or withdrawn in deference to the wishes of local bodies, and states 
that they might easily be multiplied upon a reference to the district authorities, 

17. There is no separate Excise Department in Assam, the Deputy Com- 
missioners and Magistrate having the control over matters of excise within their 
respective jurisdictions, under the general superintendence of the Commissioner 
of the Division in the Assam Valley, and the Commissioner of Excise (who is also 
the Inspector-General of Police) in the rest of the Province. Representations 
against the establishment or maintenance of shops, though rare, are on record ; 
and the Chief Commissioner reports that they “seem always to have received 
the very fullest consideration.” It is stated that “ Agents of Tea Gardens have 

‘ gometimes a word to say for or against the establishment of a shop in a particular 
locality.” We may add that the Chief Commissioner has been requested to 
make a careful eaquiry into the cases referred to in the letters which accom. 
panied Your ip’s Despatch No. 18, dated 31st January 1889, regarding 





















the alleged facilities for drinking afforded to, and increase of drunkenness — 

~ pimong, “ee garden labourers, and t e openihg of butstills and shops in spite of 
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Ae. Tn. Beaneaasie ‘specifie instructions have been issued for the guid- 

ance of the responsible officers in such matters. They have been instructed, in 
the.circular quoted in ph.2 of the letter from the Govern of 
Bengal, which forms one of the enclosures to this Despatch, fo ascertain and to 
consider, though not necessarily in all cases to conform to, local opinion. Where 
municipalities exist, the Board of Revenue has been specifically directed to see 
that the Commissioners shall always be consulted ; iat snaonelennee made by 
local bodies against the selection of the site for shops are never disregarded 
without good reason. It is further particularly ordered that, save for special 
cause, ne liquor shops shall be opened near market places, schools, factories, 
and other places where they are likely to afford more than usual temptations 
to drink, or to offend public feeling. 

19. In the North-Western Provinces, although, as in most of the preced- 
ing cases, no rules exist requiring that the opinion of local bodies should be 
obtained upon the licensing question, the excise regulations provide that oppor- 
tunity shall be given to zemindars and neighbours of objecting to the position 
of shops; and any representations made by them or by local public bodies 
receive attention. 

. 20. The excise rules of the Punjab distinctly lay down that no shop shall 
be opened in a village the inhabitants of which object to its establishment; ~ 
and as a consequence the Lieutenant-Governor reports that various instances 
have occurred of the refusal to grant or renew licenses on these grounds. Nor 
is a single instance recalled in which a shop has been opened in opposition to 
the wishes of the inhabitants. The District Magistrate is here also the local 
head of the Excise administration, and no shops are opened or closed without 
his knowledge and concurrence. 

21. The report of the Madras Government shows that remonstrances 
against the establishment of liquor shops are of rare occurrence; but when 
received, enquiry is made, and such attention as may appear reasonable is given 
to them. It is stated that but few new shops are now opened in the Presi- 
dency, and the number of those licensed is being rapidly reduced. In the 
majority of places in which there are shops public bodies do not exist, and 
where they do, they can in no sense be called representative. The Magistracy 
here, as elsewhere, are invested with the licensing authority. 

22. Sanction to the licensing of shops in Bombay is only given after en- 
quiry made in the districts by the Collectors, and in the island of Bombay by 
the Commissioner of Police. No complaints have apparently ever been re- 
ceived that representations made in the matter have not received the fullest 
attention. But it is pointed out that, as a rule, the inhabitants of that Presi- 
dency are not sufficiently interested to stir in the matter uninvited and, “if 
invited, would simply become the tools of wire-pullers on each side.’ 

28. These facts, and the reports from which they are taken, will, we trust, 
afford Your Lordship sufficient assurance that local prejudices and feeling in 
the matter of the licensing of liquor shops are not li atly disregarded, and that 
safeguards are, as a rule, im against their establishment in localities where 
they might prove a source of annoyance to the neighbourhood, or in such 
numbers that they might unduly facilitate drinking. It is to the issue of 
general instructions for the guidance of district officers in dealing with excise 
questions, rather than to any scheme of local option that we must look, under 
the conditions of society in India, for the improvement of the Indian system 
of excise. With this view we shall forward a copy of this Despatch and its 
enclosures to all the subordinate Governments. king to the difficulties that 
would attend any attempt to suddenly introduce erin of practice over 
such a vast area as India, we have not thought it desirable to specific in- 
structions on the subject at the present moment. The facts now brought 
together will enable each Government to learn what dther Governments are 
doing, and to introduce such measures as may appear best suited to local condi- 
tions. The a adopted in Bengal, where distinct instructions have been 
given to the licensing officers to ascertain and consider local o and where 
directions have been issued that, where municipalities exist, the Commissioners 
should be consulted in determining the location of shops, might perhaps be — 
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generally followed with advantage; “but d indicating 

effect, we prefer to leave the settlement of to. the several Governments. 
We shall, however, continue to give our attention to the subject, and we hope 
that it may hereafter be found possible to frame general rules, which Local 
Governments can supplement by the issue of instructions adapted to the special 
requirentents of each province or locality. . ; a 


No. 1.0--2-7 H., dated 19th February 1849. 
From—H. J. 8. Corron, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal: 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Finance and 
Commerce. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the orders of the Government 
of India No. 496, dated 25th Janua: 889, in which the opinionof the 
Lieutenant-Governor is invited on the following questions :— 

(1) Whether the outstill system, instead of being given a more: 
extended trial, should be generally abolished ; and 

(2) Whether a system of local option, as advocated by certain Asso- 
ciations, should be introduced in Bengal. 

2. In reply I am to say that the first of these questions has always been 
subject of burning discussion in Bengal; and the Lieutenant-Governor © 
considers that it will be impossible to give any auswer to it, without consider- 
ing historically the policy which has been followed from time to time in the 
management of the excise on country spirits in these Provinces. The record 
of experience will be amore useful guide to future action than any expression 
of opaien based only on theoretic or abstract grounds. A full historical 
sketch will, I am to say, be found in the Report of the Bengal Excise Com- 
mission of 1883-84, to which reference is invited for a complete exposition of 
the Bengal Excise policy, both historically and otherwise; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor therefore bids me to confine myself in this letter to a summary 
which will bring into bold relief the important features connected with the 
changes made. 

8. Under Regulation XXXIV of 1793 an outstill system was established, 
and a daily tax levied on each still at rates varying according to the importance 
of different localities. Under Regulation X of 1813, sudder or central distilleries 
were established at the head-quarters and in large towns of 21 districts, but the 
experiment was pronounced unsuccessful, and ia a very few years most of them 
were abolished, By this Regulation outstills:situated beyond 8 miles from a 
sudder distillery were to be managed us before; but authority was also given 
to farm the exclusive right to manufacture and sell spirituous liquors for any 
period not exceeding one year. Under Regulation VII of 1824 the limitation 
of farms to a term of one year was rescinded, and the farming system in other 
ways extended and strengtliened. The result of this Regulation was that the 
whole Province was soon practically let ia farm. At first the revenue 
increased, but it afterwards foll off from 19 lakhs in 1829-30 to 133 lakhs in 
1884-35. This collapse in revenue was followed by the appointment in 1840 
and 1844 of two Abkari Commissioners, whose jurisdiction was confined ia 
Bengal Proper. These appointments, in, were abolished in 1852 and 1853 ; 
but the system of excise, whether administered under special Commissioners or 
the ordinary staff of revenue officers, did not change, and as a rule was outstill, 
which a few sudder distilleries only maintained where they had peeney existed. 
The farming system continued all along in Behar and Chota Nagpore, 

4, Tt may be said at once that the furming system, which remained 
in force in those portions of the Lower Provinces where driaking is most 
prevalent, for nearly half a century, was a thoroughly bad one. Every 
encouragement was given to drinking; for the more shops open, and the 
greater the consumption of liquor, the larger was the farmer's profit. Both 
from the revenue and moral poiut of view it is a system to be condemned. 
The ment of the outstill system was also very unsatisfactory; shops 
were multiplied, and the result was too often the simultaneous increase of 
drinking and of the excise revenue. These evils were so apparent that it was 
resolved by Government in 1859 to introduce the central distillery ber in 
the place of all others. It was pointed out that the existing system of outstills 








- was objectionable because it involved no minimum rate of duty—indeed had no 
fixed excise on spirits at a of the general dissatisfactisnwith 
the abkari system which existed - arisen from the outstill practice, and 
because that systetn looked fer a revenue rather ‘to a very lorge number of 
spirit shops anda great constmption than to “a high tax_and pelt 
consumption. A long controversy then ensued The objections fo the general 
introduction of the central distillery system—objections which, ‘as it will be 

. seen, experience has shown to be valid—were forcibly brought to notice, but 
they were overruled ; and in 1863 peremptory orders were’issued directing that 
outstills should be generally abolished and central distilleries established in 
their place. When these orders were passed there were 96 central distilleries 
atid 6,655 outstills in the Province; four years later the number of outstills 
had been reduced to 165, and the nuwber of central distilleries increased 
to 264.. 
~  § The change of policy upon which the Government of India bave now 
_ealled upon the Lieutenant-Governor for an expression of opinion was there- 
fore deliberately adopted more than a quarter of a century ago, The experi- 
ment of the general abolition of the outstill system has been tried. Fora 
period of thirteen or ‘qurteen yrars it was allowed full scope, and the records 
of Goverument contain the amplest evidence of the effect prodaced. The 

. miifure recorded by Mr. A. Money, C. B., Member of the Board of Kevenue, 
dated 25th January 1875, upon certain memorials which had then bee 
presented against the excise administration of Bengal, contains the followmg 
remurks :— r 

“In 1859 the Government determined to entend the sudder distillery 
system as the best mode of maintaining a proper equilibrium between the 
real demand for liquor and the means for its supply, The theory of this 
system is perfect. Every ounce of liquor consumed pays duty before it is 
offered to the public. The rise or fall of the demand is ay correct in its indj 
«cation as are the cianges in a barometer; and according to such should the 
duty be regulated. The rate of duty becomes the best and proper ¢ 
ugainst undue facilities for drinking. It logiedly follows thut no necessity 
exis's for imposing any limit on the number of shops. ‘he rate of duty 
provides the necessary check.” 

The theoretic advantage of a central distillery system was therefore fully 
appreciated ; but Mr. Money went on to explain that the system had not 
fulfilled the Lopes of those who had insisted on its extension throughout the 
Presidency. Perfect in theory, it was found to have two weak points in 
practice—the facilities it affords tor fraud and the temptations and comparative 
immunity it holds our to illicit distillution. It is impossible to prevent combina- 
tion between the members of the Excise staff and the distillers and shop- 
keepers. It is a simple and essy matter for instance to pass out of the 
distillery 50 gallons of spirit, taking duty on only 40 gallons and entering only 
40 in the books, the profic on the odd 10 gallons being divided between the 
officer in charge of the distillery and tne shopkeeper; or it is an equally siwple 
process to enter the wrole of the 50 gallons in the register, but at a strength 
much below the real strengtu, and to levy the duty on the registered strength 
and divide the profit on the margin which has escaped taxation. Ou the 
other hand, illicit distillation continues practically anchecked: the revenue 
authorities have to trust almost entirely to the police, und exprrience has 
proved that the police sre of very little use as ahkari de:ectives. Illicit 
distillation is usually carried on indoors, and the ‘sale of the liquor in most 
cases proves nothing, as the distiller is the shopkeeper ti by Govern- 
ment. It was shown by careful enquiry in 1868 that in a very lurge number 
of shops, the details of which were specified in the report ceainaer the 
amount of duty-paid liquor sold was insufficlefit to give a profit to cover 
the license fees and viher expenses: and as it may be presumed that the liquor 
sellers did not carry on their sinc a loss, tue conclusion is inevitable tha 
most of tie liquor which they sold was pouggled. Tae eae 

6. ‘The extent of frauds committed by distillery officers under the central 
distillery system is discussed ot some Iéngth on pages 54 to 57 of the Keport 
vf the Beagal Excise Commission. Many of the distilleries were situated, at 
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duty on the spirit manufactured was many fimes the cost of 

inet surprising therefore that di ry and excise subordinates combined 
almost everywhere to oe the rev y passing out the spiris either duty- 
free an the pro . Lhe records of every year are 


ree or on payment of les$ +t a 
full of cases ap whicw the offivers in chargo,of ‘distilleries were convicted and 


very ared with thuse not found out. The Commission, by careful 


coleulation and enquiry into the statistics of the number of gallons which paid- 


duty and passed ig ape ae pag during the year 1875-76, ascertained that the 
amount of spirit fraudilently sent out from central distilleries ia that fear 
could scarcely have been Jess thun 540,000 gailons, and may have amounted 
to as_ much as 560,000 gallons, and that the revenues were therefore defrauded 
of an amount varying from Rs,-7,70,000 to Rs. 12,70,000. Where can be no 
doubt that frauds to a similar extent were perpetrated during every year of. the 


central distillery system. ‘lhe Board of Revenue furnished elaborate compara. _ 


tive statistics in 1870. which showed that duriag the previous tea -years thu 
revenue receipts were 55 or 60 lakus less than they would have been wader the 

tem which the central distilleries superseded. he whole of this lossof 
revenue muy be attributed to the collusion of the lower excise officials with the 
uranufactarers, 

7, The prevalence of illicit distillation during the central distiilery p*riod 
“Gs no less conclusively established. Tie Commission came to the conclusion, 
* which is supported by evidence recorded in their report, that, especially im the 
mobwa-producing tracts, there was much illicit distillation during the period in 
which these tructs were exclusively suppiied from’ central distilleries, They 
consider that there was extensive smuggling along various parts of — the 
frontier. They were indeed of opinion that the harm done by illicit distillatida 
and smuggling was less than the injury caused to the revenue by the illicit 

ractices in central distilleries. But they pointed out that the demoralisaiioa 
evasivned by the prevalence of illicit distillation and smuggling was muci 
graver than a mere loss of revenue, and they have shown with great force and 
justice that among the greatest evils connected with the prevaleace of suci 
illicit practices in India are the dangers of abuse of power on the part of the 
preventive and detective establishments employed to restiain them, and the 
opportunities which o:¢ afforded to harass and uppress innoceut people. 

8. The evils which are described by the report of the Excise Commis- 
sion were sufficiently obvious at the time to the district officers by whom 
the distillery svstem was worked, and who saw its defects; and. they 
remonstiated with such persistence that the opposition to the system grew 
stronger and stronger until, under Sir Ashley Eden’s administration, it 
was almost entirely swept away and the ourstill system substituted. The 
orders for the abolition of the old system were viry gradually and reluc- 
tantly passed; but whea once a change in policy had been detivitely estab- 
lished, the pendulum soon swung to the very other extreme. Lhe principle 
was luid down by Mr. Alonzo Morey that: “the sudder distillery systeum should 
be adopted in towns and the outstill eystem in the interiur, with strict precau- 
tions against the tendency of the latter to multiply outstills in the interior, and 
against the tendency of the former to increase shops iu towns.” And so Sir 
George Oumpbell, while he was net fully prepared to »dmit that the central 
distillery system had failed from ‘aulis inherent in it, or that it was expe- 
Hent to return to the monthly-duty system in its. old form, expressed his 
reaviness, so long ago as in 1871, to consider any recommendations that iu 
svecially remote and thinly-populated tracts one or more stils should be 
licensed at a morthly fee, which would cover a fair duty on all the spirit thac 
such stills could tura out. In a similar way Sir Richard Tewple acknowledged 
in more than one Resolution that the outstill nig had were Saved ne 
adapted than central distilleries to outlying parts of the country. Lo agcordince 
wil those views the audaber of cei tral istillerice had been reduced from 257, 
the number in 1864-69, to 211 in 1877-78, and the vumber of outstiils had 
increased during the sume period from 261 to 862, But the orders of 1877, which 
directed that sudder distilleries should be maintaived only at ventral and popu- 
lous places, and that outstills should be introduced beyoad this radius, imie- 
diately produced a more marked effect. Tne very ext year the number «f 
wutstille had increased to 3,911, and the central distilleries were reduced w 
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91. In 1880-81 there were only 22 central distilleries left in Bengal, while the 
increased : 


Is had to 5,657. y 
a * While avoiding one error, the Excise administration of these provinces 


has thus fallen into another. Thére.can be no doubt that the abolition of the 
central distilleries was followed in many placés by an increase in the consump- 
tion of liquor. The Government was not unaware of this tendency, ge 
were taken in 1850-81 to effect a reduction in the number of outst iy 
1854-85 the number had been reduced to 3,747; but the evil was so great and 
urgent, and the price of liquor had been so obviously cheapened by the exten- 
sion of the outstill system, that it became necessary to take special measures 
to remedy the evil, and with this object the Bengal Excise Commission was 
appointed in December 1883. The report of this Commission is a Jandmark 
in the history of Bengal Excise. It was submitted to Government towards ’ the 
close 'of 1884, and was reviewed by Sir Rivers Thompson's government in a 
Resolation dated 10th March 1886, from which it will be convenient to make 
the following extract :— x 

“§,.The special object of the appointment of the Commission was to 
ascertain the causes of this increase, and to suggest means by which 


. might be removed; and their enquiries were directed mainly to these poin' 


In ‘their opinion the primary cause of the growth of the habit of drink- 
ing among the people is the influence of social, moral, religious changes 
ip relaxing the restrictions which had previously kept large classes from 
indulging in spirituous liquors; but there have other minor causes, 
without which consumption could not have developed as itis seen to have 
done. Increase in the purchasing power of the consuming classes is 


* assigned as a reason for some portion of the increased consumption ; but the 


greater part of it must be otherwise accounted for, and the Commission enu- 
merate the following causes :— 

(1) The suspension in 1878 of the long-established rule limiting the 
capacity of stills, thus enabling the distillers to produce from 
their large stills greatly increased quantities of liquor at greatly 
reduced prices. 

(2) The excessive number of shops that have been licensed, total 
population and area haying alone been considered, although the 
proportion of the consuming population to the total population 
varies tly in different districts. 

(8) Improper selection of sites for shops. 

9. The recommendations which the Commissioners make for removing 
these causes of increased consumption, and for remedying minor evils incidental 
to the present system, may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Central distilleries should be re-established in all large towns at 
the head-quarters of districts in which there is a great demand 
for country spirit. 

(2) In other towns the stills should be grouped within one enclosure 
outside the inhabited parts of the town, aud care should be 
exercised in the selection of the retail shops within the town 

(8) In eack adda armen 

n trict a maximum aggregate capacity for all outstills 
should be fixed, and the number of cnteilly en size of each 
still should be determined with reference to the muximum 
aggregate. All stills holding more than 10 seers should be 
of metal, and should be registered and stamped by the Excise 
authorities. The upset price of each still should be propor. 
tionate to its capacity, and should be calculated on the basis 
of the duty (at a rate fixed by Government) which could be 
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otk g spr a the It i t to say that the principles 
down by the Commiesion~ have almost without e been” 
necepted by Government, ‘ue elaborate. enclosures which accompanied my 
letter No. E25, duted December 18%8,.wiil show how far it has bsem, 
found possible to give effect td them during the past 2}°years, In the face of _ 
- all the difficulties which must everywhere accompany the introduction ofa 
new system, it cannt be said that all ths restrictions recommended have as 
_ yet been successfully impos -d; but it may be fairly urged that great im 
ments have been effected; that the principle has definitely been e<tablished ; 
that the di-tiller, under the ourstil system, is not free to brew as much spit as 
he likes, und sell it wh never he likes; and that the levy of duty as well asthe 
conditions both of distillation and sale are carefully regulated with r-ference to 
the exisiing local demand The system in force is in fact a system of regulated 
outstills, aud, as the Excise Commission have been careful to explain, if the 
producing capacity of the outstills is limited, and the revenu: paid »meach + 
outstill is caleulated in proporti»n to its capacity, there is litle real differences 
in.principle between such a system and the system of central distilleries. - 
On the other band, the obvious advantages of the outsill system in re 
ing fraud and illicit distillation are retained. It has been pointed out by the 
Excise Commission that almost all the abuses connected with the inanagement — 
of "tue central distilleries disappeared with their abolition in outlying -and, 
imperfectly supervised tracts. ‘l'neremay be some openings for corrup.iop at 
present, but the are comparatively small, and detection is much more easy 
with even moderately watchful surpervision, The outstill-holder is urged by 
the strongest motive of self-interest to do all in his power to pat dwn illicit. 
distillation, while the retail vendor, under the central distillery system, was* 
often himself the chief illicit dis iller. \. 

11. ‘The success of the present system of regulated outstill distillation 
must, however, entirely depend upon whetier it is found possible to limit the. 
size of the stills and vats. ‘he Lieutenant-Governor has alrcady observed 
that, unless the experiment of limiting their capacity or, in other words, of 
restricting the amount of pro f-spirit to be distilled in a month in each outsill, 
can be successfully carried out, he is unable to see how the outstill system can 
fail to degenerate into the old indefensible arrangement under which the outstill- 
holder becomes a farmer pure aud simple, with full power and every induce- 
ment to ca ig his liquor and increase the consumption thereof to the 
utmost possible «xent. He has treely admi:ted that unless by som; means 
the outtura of liquor from the outsvill system can in practice oe restric- 
ted, ic will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to justify the con- 
tinuance of the system. ‘he regulativn of the outturn and the levy of a pro- 
portionate duty on it are thersfore the main points to which the eff srts of the 
Government of Bengal and of the officers employed under Government in 
currying out its excise policy are now directed. Such regulation is deemed 
by some to be impossible as it is thought to be neithvr impossible nor 
even very difficult. But difficult or easy, it is the point upon which the main- 
tenance of the system turns, 

12, The Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that the repeated changes 
which have been made in the system of excise in country spirits are most 
injurious, and that no exclusive system can be adapted to these Provinces. He 
desires me to express bis emphatic concurrence with the following remarks 
recorded in paragraph 102 of the Report of the Excise Commission :— 

‘* At the best, every system of excise that has yet been devised has evils 
inherent in it, and dangers which have to be constantly guarded against, 
There is no system either unobjectionable in theory or faultless in practice, 
and all that can be done is to adopt for each place the form of taxation 
and tanner of working which may se-m best suited to it, and most likely to 
check avowed consumption without giving an irrestrainable impetus to uolaw- 
full practices. ‘nis conclusion has forced itself upon the Qommission as the 
main outcome of tueir enquires, and it has been clearly indicated throughout 
this report, but they think that it cannot be stated too strongly and scarcely 
repeated too often. For in looking back over the managemeut of Excise 
in Bengal since 1790, nothing comes out more clearly thau cue mischief caused 


















by the belie’ that the 8y in favour at a given time was the one 
perfect and univ systems and by the determination of its 
a Se to induce it everywhere and at all risks.” a nents 
- he central distillery system failed, because it was indiscriminately applied 
to-all parts of the eountry withont proper means of supervisivn, and no bettec 
success, was obtained when outstills were introdueed with equal indiserimina- 
tion and equally without r check and controll. It was with due regard 
to previous, experience, and the recommendations of the C mmission, that the 
cardinal principle was laid down by Sir Rivers Thompson's Government thet . 
“an outsiill system properly regulated is the most suitable for the country in 
general, but where special means of close supervision exist, and a large drink- 
ing population is found in a small and well-defined area, central distilleries, in 
which alone a uniform tax can be levied on spirit according to irs strength, 
should be established.” Under these instructions no uniform system has been 
adopted, but different systems have beemapplird which vary with the conditions 
-and circumstances of different parts of the country.” The tendency to which 
Sir Steuart Bayley has always given every encouragement is to extend central 
distilleries to every locality favourable totheir introduction. the number of 
distilleries avd distillery shops has increased from 21, and 479 in 1834-85 
25 and 570 respectively.in 1887-88. ltis now in contemplation to gradually 
: the outstill system by central distilleries throughout the whole tract 
of country in the immediate neighbourhood of Caleutta. 

18, ‘These observations, in which the history of the past has been 
reviewed and the present excise. policy of the Government has been. briefly 
described, will, the Licutenant-Governor trusts, be found to furnish a sufficient 
answer to tie first of the specific questions raised in your present letter. 
-Bir Stewart Bayley is not pre; ared to.look favourably on any proposal for the 

_ Immediate or universal abolition of the ontsiill system in these Provinces He 
1s not in @ position to suggest the gvneval introdueiion of any other system in 
its place. Experience has decisively shown that the re-introduction of the old 
central distillery system, a8 it was worked in rurs] tracts, would produce 
demoralising results whieh are certainly not. less injurious to the eountry at 
large than are the eyils of the outsuli system. ‘Iie mere abolition of outstills 
in tracts where central. distilleries cannot be introduced would ubviousiy not 
tend in any way to diminish drunkenness. ‘I'he whole question of excise is 
now receiving an exceptional amount of eonsideration, both at the hands of 
Governwent and from the Revenue office:s entrusted with the udministration ; 
the supervisicn of the settlements of excise. shops fur the ensuing yeary—~a 
process which includes enquiry into the number cf outstills to be licensed, 
the specific locality to be fixed upon for each ourstill, the restrictions to. be 
imposed on each outsijll as regards siili und vat cupacity, the upset prices to 
A ed io order to assimilate the rate of fee to the rate of duty payable on 

tillery liquor in the neighbourbood, and the minimum price to be sanctions 

for retgil sales,—bas bien im)osed.on a specially selected officer of standing 
and experience ip excise matters, and the appointment of a Speeial Kxcise 
om oner in Bengal has beens commended to the Governmentiof tndiaand 
the Secretary of State, with imu,ediate refer. nce to. the necessity. of enforcing 

isation in the management of this ,importent departmeat. The moment 
would, therefore, in the Ligutenant-Governor’s opinion, be very. inoppartaire 
for venturing uppn ra new seh arp in the, administration, ae effort 
is now, being made to improve exis:ing systems on the lines ofa policy: accept 
ed and approved, a large ingrease of expendiure has. been incurred. im the 
revision of distillery esiablishments, and proposals are under consideration 
for further sirengtheniag the. special, Excise preventive. staft which is:mow 
too weak for efficient control. It-has aleeady, been reported tu the Govern- 
ment of India that the trapsition from @ system of unrestricted outstills to 
one of rigid regulation adu its only of gradual accomplishment, but that the 
facts in the n of this Coprenenealgongnelie believing 
that it may be worked to a sugcessful issue. Vhe interruption te these 
reforms, which would be occasioned by any such radical measures. as. the 
general abolition of the outstill.system, with nothing better than central 
uistilleries to replace it in all localities, would create embarrassment and 
difficuities the end of which itis not.easy to foresee. pti cea ma? 
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raised in your Tam 
yas a i that it will not be p ssible to intr. 
duce into Bengal any such system of lozal option as hys been advoeated by 


thie Associations who have presented momorials to the Secretary of State. The 
Tales le to delegate to local bodies the power of dealing with. the ex: 
ant dificult probloms, connected with Excise adeadniscratione In the ata 
it isnot allowable ‘or members of the Mahomedan community. to. opéniy 
eountenance or tolerate in;any way the consumption of spirituous liquors, Die 
use of spirits ig forbidden by the Koran, As a matter of fact, Maiomedans in 
Bengal ave, as a rule, very abstemions, and the upper classes, rarely, if ever, 
indulge in drinking. ‘The mnpernannatines of this community would undoubtedly, 
if it-were in their power to do so, devlare absylutely for the. prohibition of all 
aleobolie stimulants, It wuld be incumbent on them by the tenets of their 
religion to do so, A Munhomedan gentleman, although he may tolerate the 
consumption of spirits by others whea he is not responsible for its repression, 
could not ventare to rise in his place at a meeting of a Municipality ox Distriet 
Board, and authorize the estavlishmunt of a liquor shop.anywhere or undey 
any vestrictions. Similarly, in the case of. Hindoos, who are not restrained by 
any religious sentiment from dealing fairly with excise questions, itis no le-s 
the fact,that the pest classes of the community who, from the natuve of the 
case, can alone find representation in local, bodies, are. equally precluded. from 
openly countenancing the establishment of shops. for the, sale of liquor. 
Notwithstanding that many Hindoo g‘atlemen are without prejudice in 
regard to spirit drinking amougss themselves, and, will occasionally indalgs 
in privete. Iv isa matier -f notoriety, that public opinion on the subject runs 
so strongly awong them that one, and ali of them, including those who drink 
in private, would object in the sam; manner as the Mahomedans would do to 
any proposal for licensing a spirit shop. Tue influence of public opinion 
operat-s al:oost as strongly within the Hindeo cymuunity in, this respect as 
does the direet. teaching of the Kiran uvon a Mahomedan. If, ther fore, 
power without responsibility is ent: usted to loval bodies, wuevher Municipalities 
or Distwiet. Boords, consisting as sucu bodies must do of a lurge majo ity ‘of 
Hindoo and Mahvomeuan gentlemen, there can be no doubt but that the lower 
crasses whe are not represented, bat who habitually use stimulants, would be 
driven to the ¢ousumprion of illicit, liquor, and the whole system of Excise 
sdminisiration would be. thrown into cynfusion, This condition of things 
is not likely to be materially modified for many years. 

15. It is necessary fur the Government to guard against any such class 
tyranny as the introduction of local option in this couatry would infallibly 
create. ‘There isa certain proportion of people in Bengal,—fortunately’ a 
proportion much less than obtains in most. other countries, but still consider- 
able, —who are accustomed to driokias and whose craving fir stimulants 
must be, satisfied, “It is,” as Mr. Money wrote in the Minute which’ has 
alreddy been quoted in tis letter, “mere foolishness to expect that a 
certain proportion of the people of this country will not contiaue to use 
siivlants, or’ tat tie Excise revenue, will not. ingreaso, 48, the, upper 
classes: tanure and) more Baropean habits; we,-must. expect to see them 
tuke the: with the: good, and probably at first. even.more of the bad 
than of the good; while as the position of the lower classes improves, as 

i produce yields a better price to the cultivator, and yearly the 
number increases of men, women, and ehildrea who eara.a livelihood such as 
tiey never:dteamt of iu mills; and; factories, there will be a largereonsumption 
of everything the mass of the people care. for. They will. wear, more clothes, 
they will eat more food, aad Gay will drink myrediquor, Any attempt to 
cufotee sobriety in-a country where illicit distillation is so easy and, so difficult 
of devécrion would beafailure:- Allbweean dois to limit ourselves to supplying 
the demand, audsnotitodrea!e it; to openono new shops except on proof that 
they are reguired to mevt.an-existing want; and to aot on an honest recognition 
of thie tr fi thst the Excise tevenue is @ very small matter in comparison with 
the com ort aud Well-being of the péople.” It is not the eased with the great 
bulk Of tie lower classes whio habit y use stimulants thatthey dtink only 
for the purpose of intoxicating themselves. The statement is frequently made, 








-eonditions-of sovivty im this-countey are such that it. is. sltogether | 








but it is not more true than it would pen 7 ‘to similar a 
If, however, this were the case, it would still be impossible to enforce y 
by the prohibition of drinking, and, were it b van the risk must always be 
great that those who are used to drink would be driven from the comparatively 
innocuous spirit of the country tothe consumption of more injurious drugs. 1t 
is mainly forthe protection of the labouring classes, who are accustomed to 
some stimulant, that is incumbent on the Governme. t to retain its authority 
over the liquor t affic, and while regulating cousumption by every means 
within.its power, not to deny altogether to the unrepresented masses the 
opportunity of satisfying their reasonable craving. It cannot be expected 
that local bodies would be in any degree representative of the c.asses who ure 
uffected by local excise measures. To entrust the Excise udministration 
of the country to their hands would lead to class intolerance and class 
restrictions, which can only be obviated by the direct and independent action 
of Government. > 

16. At the same time the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that a proper 
deferepce should be paid to expressions of local opinion in questions connected 
with the liquor traffic as well as in other matters. It is the duty of the 
Goyernment to ascertain the sentiment and desire of the community amongst 
whons liquor shops are introduced, to comply with it whenever possible, and 
not to overrule it except under circumstances where such a procedure can easily 
be justifi d. ‘lhe expres-ion of opinion of pices see and District Boards, 
especially in regard to details such s the choice of sites and like, will often be 
a valuable exponent of public feeling to which due attention should always be 
paid. Such local sentiment is entitled to consideration, and it will be found that 
various orders have from time to time been issued by thisG vernment and the 
Board of Kevenue in which the observance of this policy is enjoined. It bas been 
directed that the sites of shops should not be ch sen near to wurket places, bathing 
gi Ats and places of public resort, scliools, hospitals, places of worships, factories, 
the interior of villages, the sides of roads leading to bathing gi &:s or places of 
water-supply, and in some districts dlong muin roads or in Villages inhabited 
by uborigines of known drinking habits. ‘Ihe existence of a nuisance by 
reuson of the establishmeut of shops is not tolerated, any every possible con- 
cession to public opinion is accorded in such matters. The Lieutenant-Gove:nor, 
however, cannot admit that, under the existing conditions of these Provinces, 
tuere is any justification for going further than this, or for introducing in 
avy shape a system of local option among local boaies, aud for entrusting 
them with the power to prevent the sule of liquors. 








* 
No, 1-0—2-16E., dated the 4th April 1859. 


From—H, J. 8. Corton, Esq., Offg. Secy. to the Guvt. of Bengal, 
_»  To-—The Secretary to the Govt. of India, Dept, of Finance Commerce. 
* I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 994, dated the 
22nd February 1889, enquiring— 

(1) whether any, and if so what, rule or procedure is prescribed in 
Bengal requiring the wishes of the :esidents to be ascertained 
before a shop jor the sale of intoxicating liquors is licensed in 
any locality ; 

(2) wucthnt the rules require the opinion of local public bodies to be 
asked, or if it is customary to do so; 

(8) whether attention is paid to any remonstrance which the residents 
or local bodies may make and whether their wishes are taken into 
consideration; an 

(4) whether liquor shops are opened and closed at the diseretion of the 
officers of the Excise Department, or whether the police or 
magisterial authorities are consulted in the matter. 


2. In reply to the first three nine raised by the Government of 
India, I am desired to say that no hard-and-fast ure has been prescribed 
in these provinces, lLwcal officers are guided by the following instructions 












hi x tae Tp ag er 

byt Revenue in their circular No. 
al dle Lee ad am ¢ es PRT Ie ; 

The Board are averse to laying down @ hard-and-fast rule on the subject 
of the selection of sites, and the Government have onlv insis'ed on greater 
care being exercised in the matter. The following principles may actin 
be observed. Each shop should -be» fairly accessible, as the more public 
the place of vend, the betier will be the supervision ; local opinion should be 
considered, though not necesssrily followed ; on the other hand, sites should 
not, without some good rensen, be chosen, near to market places, bathing ghéts 
and places of public resort, schools, hospitals, plices of worshin, factories, the 
interior of villages, the sidvs of roads leading to bathing ghats or places of 
water-supply, and in some districts the sites of main roads and villages inhabit- 
ed by aborigines of known drinking habits.” . 

| Pit was recently brought to notice by Mr. Westmacott’s enquirics in the 
Hooghly district that the Board's orders respecting sites had bren neglected in - 
some cases, and the onportuaity bas again been taken to enjoin Collectors to 
he specialiy careful in selecting sites where complaints have b-en made, or 
where it is found that from any reason the sites already selected are ob jection- 
able, It has been pointed out that, as a general rule, outstills should not be 
in bazvars erat the entrance to bazaurs; and that, though rivy should be easily 
accessible to persons requiring liquor, they should not be in such situations as 
to’ obtrude themselves on the attention of the public, or to render persons 

ing by subject to annoyance from those who drink at the outstills. 

The Board report that remonstrances against the grant of a license or 
selection of a site are seldom made by residents or by loeal bodies, but that 
their wishes, when expressed, are duly considered, and are not disregarded 
without good reason. 

In regard to municipalities, it was dirreted by this Government in 1884, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Excise Commission, that the 
Municipal Commissioners should be consulted in the choice of sites; and it is 
now reported by the Board that due attention is pvid to the views of these local 
authorities before opeving liquor shops within municipal limits. 


8. With reference to the last enquiry of your letter, T am to say ti at 
under the excise rules now in free the Collect: r is required to lay before tie 
Magistrate, aod where there is »cant:nment, before the officer commanding 
the statior, a list of all the shops to be licensed during the ensuing official year. 
The Magistrate is empowered to object to any new site on which it is proposed 
to open a new shop, and to any old site if the experience of the past yeur has 
suggested doubts as to the advisability of renewing tke license. Atter the” 
licenses are sold, the Magistrate is again consulted with regard to the character + 


of the licensees, and way object to any person who appesrs to him to,be 
unsuitable. ; 


In Calcutta a certificate of good character from the Commissioner of 
Police is required before a license can be finally granted and issued. The ~ 
Excise Superintendent is also requiied to consult the Commissioner of Police 
with regard to every new site, and no such site is let by auction or otherwise 
vniess it has been approved by both officers, subject to a reference to the 
Board of Revenue in case of disagreement. Before a shop is opened on a new 
site, notice of the intention to do so is published at the police-station and in 
8 conspicuous place cn or near the proposed site at last fifteen days before 
the grant of the license; and all objections urged by tie inhabitants are 
carefully considered by the Superintendent in communication with the Qom- 
missioner of Police. There have quite recently been several instances in 
Calcutia in which, when the neighbouring resideuts have objected to the site 
of a shop for sufficient reasons, permission to open it has been reiused by 
the police authorities. 

4. A license which has been regularly issued can only be cancelled during 
the period of its currency by the Coll-etor, under section 29, Aet VII (BC ) of 
1578, if the fee or duty therein spevified be not paid, if any other condciion of 
the livense ig violated, or if the holder is convicted of a non-bailible offence. 
Yhe police and magisterial authorities are not ordinarily consulted wher a shop 
is closed under this procedure, . 














Ns : rea. «EA Aare] 
—_ . ' x ary. to the a ner of Tn 2 : 
From—B. J, Sivxrwsow, Enq, ( : rr, arena psised jan Gophdince, © 

To—All Local Governments and Administrations, . 1 wee irtegh 

In my 1 stter No. 994, dated the 22nd February 1889, Local Governments 
and Administrations were asked for reports showing to what extent the wishes 
of the residsnts‘in the neighbourhood are ‘ascertained and considered before a 
shop for the sale of intoxicating liquors is licensed in any locality. I am now 


directed to forward copies of the — received to that letter and of the 
espatch of the Government of India® 


ge AL ek a ape ney ae with which they were forwarded to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, and to invite special attention to puragraph 28 of 
the despatch, which explains the object with which the enclosed papers are 
circulated, "a 
2. It will be observed that, in the opinion of the Government of India, 
thé best method of ensuring that due regard shall be paid to local public 
opinion in the matter of licensing liquorshops consists in the issue of appro- 
priate instructions to the officers to whom the excise administration of districts 
is entrusted. ‘he Government of Jndia do not consider that it would be useful 
at present to issue any general instructions on the subject applicable to all 
provinces, but desire that the sevéral Governments may give the matter i 
ful.attention, and after consideration of the measures in foree and the expat - 
ence gained in other provinces, as described in the enclosures of tiis letter, 
take such steps to secure the object in view as may seem suitable, The Goy- 
ernment of India are inclined to think that the procedure adopted in Bengal, 
where distinct instructions have been given to the licensing officers to ascertain 
and consider local opinion, and directions have been issued that where muni- 
cipalities exist the Municipal Commissioners should be consulted in determin- 
ing the location of shops, might be generally followed with advantage. But 
having regard to the varying conditions of different provinces, it has been 
thought desirable for the present to leave to Local Governments full discretion 


to decide what measures are expedient in each case. 





No. 67 (Revenue), dated 1xth July 1889. 
From— The Secretary of 8 ate for India, 
To—Tire Government of India, | 

- I wave considered in Oouncil Your Excellency’s letter (No. 157, dated 
‘ 5th May 1859), with enclosures, concerniog the outstill system of excise in 
. Bengal, and coneerning the advisanility of introducing some form of Jocal 
“option in granting or continuing licenses for liquor shops. Since your present 
letter was sent, Your Excellency will have received my despatch, dated the 
; ight May, forwarding a copy of a report of debate in the House of Commons 
the 30:h April, and expressing my confidence that yaur Government would, 
in accordance wit) the policy which you have a:ready adopted, procesd, witt 


ag little delay as possible, to curry into effect measures for the more effectual 


contro] and discouragement of the liquor traffic. 
2.° In regard 1o the outetill system in Bengal, [ find that in March 1886 
it was decided by the Bengal Government, after reviewing the report of the 
Excise Commission, to re-establish the central distillery system in ali towns and 
to regulate more effectunlly the working of the outs:ill system, I gather, how- 
vever, that up to a recent date, the central distillery system had been re-in- 
troduced inio the Howrsh and Hooghly districts only, and that it wag still 
doubtful whether the wo: king and yiela of outstills could effectively be regulated. 
Meanwhile, a Bengal officer, specially versed in excise matters, has reported * 
thatin all districts of liombay the evntral distillery system can be effectively 
worked, and that it could be applied equally well to most Bengal districts. 
I hope that the rate of reform in Bengal ‘will be matetilly accelerated, and that 
tire ratio of excise revenue raised under the outstill system will be reduced 
* See enciomure to Government of from 61* per cent. to some such ratio ns that which 
India, letter He. 66 of 1880. obtains in Madras and the North-Western Pro 


. 
* 


a 









al plains. 


8. In regard to the adoption of any system of absolute local option in 
licensing shops, I agree with the view talten by Your Excellency’s Government. 
I consider, however, that the Punjab rule to which your letter refers might 
be recommended, if not for general adoption, at least to the consideration 
of all the Provincial Governments, in erder that local and municipal opinion, 

when ascertained or expressed, might be allowed due weight in deciding the — 

_ nunvber and position of liqaor licenses to be issued or continued in any*tract — 
or town. : 





ie 


No. 823, dated 15th October 1889. 


. From—The Government of India, 
To—The Secretary of State for India. 


We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 67 (Revenue), dated the 18th J | 1889, communicating remarks regard- 
ing the outstill system in Bengal, and tlie advisability of introducing some 
form of local option in granting licenses for liquor shops. y 

2. We desire, in the first place, to correct a serious misapprehension as to 
the extent to which the Bengal Government has already given effect to the 
recommendations of the Excise Commission. In paragraph 2 of the despatch 
it is snaid— . 

}t was decided by the Bengal Government, after reviewing the report of the Excise 
Commiasion, to re-establish the central distillery system in all towns, und to regulate more 
effectually the working of the outetill system. I gather, however, that up to a recent date 
the central distillery.system had been re-introduced into the Howrah and Hooghly districts 
oaly. 

In paragraph 105 of the Report of the Excise Commission, it was recom- 

- mended that the central distillery system 
barking Moni th jsusijore, Bhersiner, should be re-introduced into the twelve 
Moorshedalad with’ Berhampore, Mardwan, and towns named in the margin; and it was 

added— 


The question-of establishing central distilleries in several other places was carefully consi- 
dered by the Commission, but they decided against recommending it. 


A reference to the Excise Reports of the Lower Provinces for 1885'86, 

_ paragraph 79, and 1886-87, paragraph 83, will show that by 1st April 1887 the 

central distillery system had been re-introduced in all the places in which the 

Commission recommended its introduction. It has also been since introduced 
in Howrah. : = 


We also forward copy of a Resolution, dated the 10th August 1889, reeorded 
by the Government of Bengal on Mr. Buckland’s report of his enquiry into the 
systems of excise in Bombay and Madras. It will be scen from that Resolution 
that the Lieutenant-Governor has decided to adopt the system of administration 
which Your Lordship indicates as desirable, and has instructed the Board of 
Kevenue and the Excise Commissioner to endeavour to replace outstills by een- 
tral distilleries in all places, except where special circumstances, such as “those _ 
mentioned by Your ship, render this inexpedient. We haye forwarded a 
copy of the despatch under reply to the Government of Bengal, who, it wil 
observed, have decided to proceed much beyond the recommendations of the © 
Excise Commission in the direction of introducing the central distillery 
system, 

8. With reference to paragraph 3 of the despatch, wo"bave the honour to 
enclose a copy of our circular No. 3686, dated Isth July 1889, regarding the 
weight to be attached to local and municipal opinion in deciding the number 
and position of shops licensed for the sale of liquor, 





EXCISE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 





No. 29 of 1890, dated Calcutta, the 4th February 1890. 


~  From—Tur Government or Inpia, 


To—Herr Masesry’s SecRETARY or Srare For InpIA. 


In our Despatch No, 209 of 6th July last we informed Your Lordship 


© “ That, in the opinion of this House, the fiscal 
system of the Government of India leads to the 
establishment of spirit cistilleries, liquor and opiam 
shops in large numbers of places ‘whore till recently 

never existed, in defiance of Native opinion and 

den estes of the inhsbitants, and that such in- 
creased facilities for drinking produce e steadily 
cog! consumption, and spread misery and rain 
among industrial classes of India, culling for 

immediate action on the part of the Government of 
India, with a view to their abatement.” 


that we proposed to address you, at 
future date, on the subject of the Resolu- 
tion® adopted by the House of Commons 
condemning in general terms the Excise 
administration of the Government of 
India. We have now the honour to fulfil 


that promise. 
~~ 


“2. We are fully impressed with the importance, and indeed necessity, of 
placing the Excise administration of this country on a satisfactory basis, but, as 
Your Lordship is aware, serious difficulties are encountered in attempting to 
establish in India a system or systems of Excise administration which shall bet 
free from objection. These difficulties are, we believe, greater than are eet 
with*in any other country which is ruled on principles in accord with modern, 
Civilization, and the complexity of the questions involved makes it difficult for 
those who have no practical experience of the working of the administration 
to appreciate the obstacles with which we have to contend. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is a matter for regret that the statements made in the debate on 
the Indian Excise system should, as it appears to us, have been inaccurate and 
misleading, and we feel it necessary to reply at some length to the criticisms 
which have resulted in the condemnation as a whole of the many widely 
“: differing and complex Excise systems which are in force in India. 


3. With a view to indicating the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence # 


before the House of Commons when the Resolution in question was passed, we 
have obtained from the several Local Governments authoritative reports regard. 
ing the statements made in the course of the Debate, and the correspondence will * 
be found among the enclosures to this Despatch. On our own behalf we desire 
to add certain explanations and remarks regarding these statements : i 


> “ yy’ 
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connected with Excise administration in India, and the methods adopted for 
overcoming them; and we shall also refer to the principles by which our 
policy in regard to liquor and drugs is guided, and explain the nature of 
the measures by which practical effect can be given to that policy. The task 
of commetiting on statements made in the House of Commons is one which 


we would gladly avoid, but the interests at stake are too important to permit 


of our evading the duty, however unpleasant. In view of the position of the 
liquor question in India at the present time, we shall quote freely the evidence 
on which our conclusions are based, 


» 


Section I.—SraTeMeNTS MADE IN THE Debate IN THE House or Couows. 


Unfairness of treating the change in system made in Bengal in 1877 (and 
reversed after 1884), as a fair representation of the results of the Excise 
policy of the Government of India. 

4, In the first place we desire to point out that what took place in Bengal 
between 1873 and 1884 cannot fairly be taken as an example of the deliberate 
and settled policy of the Government of India. The defects of the Central 
Distillery system, which will be mentioned hereafter, led in 1877 and the next 
few years to its being largely replaced by the Outstill system in that Province ; 
and the Revenue authorities, in January 1879, in consequence of certain diffi- 
culties in enforcing it, suspended the rule which had previously been in force 
limiting the capacity of each outstill, and thus preventing the owner from manu- 

*facturing more than a certain quantity of spirit. The latter change was not 
made under the authority of either the Supreme or Local Government. @om- 
plaints followed, which, though exaggerated, were not without foundation, that 
the change had cheapened the price of liquor and Jed to an increase of drnk- 
ing. In this view the number of outstills was steadily reduced from the year 

» 1880, and a Commission was appointed in 1883 to enquire into the whole 
“question. 

5, The conclusions of the Commission were accepted by the Local Gayern- 


“ment and by the Government of India, and the Outstill system was contracted ~ 


to the extent which the Commission recommended, and its other reeommenda- 
tions regarding the regulation of that system were carried out as quickly as 
was practicable. These changes were made before the question was discussed 
in Parliament, and although we admit that an error was committed in so 
greatly extending the Ontstill system after 1877, and especially in removing 
the limitation on the capacity of outstills, and although we regret that the 
change was made, we are unable to find in the facts any sufficient support 
«Yor the assertion that we are indifferent to an increase of drinking on the part 


of the Indian population, or any reasonable grounds for attacking the general. > . 


policy of the Government of India in Excise matters. 


| 
No evidence to show that there has been an increase of drinking in Bengal since — 


1884, but evidence to show that there has been a decrease. 
'®& The remarks of ‘the Government of Bengal in letter No. $413, dated 
’ 28th November 1889, enclosure No. (5) of this Despatch, deal with the 
° made by Mr. Smith that there has been an increase of driaking in 
within the last few years. The evidence quoted in support of the charge 
iS note recent date. Tho Bengal Commission reported in 1884 that up to, 
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atiall take 4h oppottunity of explaining at some length the chief difficulties 
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that time there had undoubtedly been an -iniorense in the aes,” 
intoxicating liquor. None of the evidence now brought forward is of a later 
date than that year. The Bengal Govgrnment, after considering and accept- 
ing the conclusions of "the Commission, immediately e roceeded to take steps 
to carry out its recommendations. There is no evidence fo"support the charge 
that drinking has increased in Bengal since the Government of that Province 
began in 1885 to carry out the Commission’s recommendations. On the con- 
trary the evidence supports the opposite conclusiou: there has been a decrease 
in the issues of spirit from central distilleries in Bengal from 1,129,056 
gallons in 1886-87 to 1,057,119 gallons in 1888-89, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the latter year the area covered by the Central Distillery system was 
greater than in the former year: the issues from outstills cannot be accura' 
Stated, but the number of such stills and the area served by them has been 
reduced, and the total liquid capacity of all the outstills is little more than 


one-half what it was in 1886-87, 


Opinion of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, given in 1874, had no reference to 
recent years. 

7. In support of his assertion that “every opinion confirms the asto- 
nishing increase in the consumption of spirits within the last few years,” 
Mr. Samuel Smith quoted an extract from a memorial of the late Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen, a well-known social and religious reformer. That memo- 
rial was forwarded to the Viceroy in January 1874, and was therefore written 
mote than fifteen years before Mr. Smith quoted it to prove an increase of 
intemperance within the last few years. At the time when that memorial was “~ 
written, the Outstill system, against which Mr. Smith’s criticisms of the Excise 
administration in India, so far certainly as they apply to Lower Bengal, are 
mainly directed, was in force in that Province only to a very limited extent. 

_%8. The alleged increase of intemperance to which Babu Keshub Chunder Sen 
Seferréa was believed to have occurred mainly among the classes who had a 
received an English education: the quotations made in support of his 
opinion and the general tenor of the memorial confirm this; the writer attri- 
buted the increase to two chief causes—“ the unsettlement of popular faith 
” and ideas, in consequence of the spread of English education, and the unneces- 
sary multiplication of liquor shops.” The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
after considering all the evidence forthcoming at that time, recorded his 
opinion that intemperance was on the increase only among “ severdl sections 
of the educated classes among the natives at the Presidency Town (Calcutta) 
‘and at other large centres of national life.” 

9. The number of shops for the sale of distilled and fermented liquor in. 
Bengal i in each year from 1868-69 to 1874 was as follows : 










1868-69 . . . 


69-70 aoe 1,655 ° 

870-71 . ‘ ° 
1871-72 Se C5 ’ 
1872-78 ¥ ; 








given do not support the contention that any increase of drinking that 
may have ‘taken place in the years preceding 1874 could, in any appre- 
ciable degree, be ascribed to “ the unned&ssary multiplication of liquor shops.” 
Wehave no doubt thatethe other reason assigned for increase of drinking, 
namely, the unsettlement of popular ideas and faith, in consequence of the 
spread of English education, was correct, though we believe that the amount 
of increase and of evil resulting frum it was exaggerated. Babu Keshub Chun- 
der Sen saw, and deplored, this increase of drinking among that class of his 
*eountrymen to which he himself belonged, and in his desire for reform he 
urged that the number of liquor shops should be reduced; in point of fact 
any increase in the habit of drinking that may have taken place among certain 


classes at that tithe was not due to an excessive number of shops, and would | 


not have been stopped by their reduction. 


Temporary increase of drinking sometimes due to spread of English education. 
10. One of the earlier effects of the spread of education and enlightenment 
in such countries as India may sometimes be an increase in intemperance: old 
checks based on imaginary sanctions lose their power of restraint, and the 
result is excess. But this result is, we believe, only temporary: education in 
time establishes more solid and enduring restraints against intemperance than 
those which it destroys. The gradual growth of a healthy public opinion will, 
in our opinion, reduce. intemperance in a wider, surer, and more lasting 
manner than the most severe restrictive measures which Government could«, 
adopt. It seems to us better to await with confidence this result of educa- 
tion and to assist in the formation of sound public feeling than to be hurried by 
alarm ata temporary evil into hasty attempts at forcible repression. A change 
_ of this nuture in public opinion has occurred in the present ‘century among 
large classes of the people of Great Britain: habits of intemperance which, 


formerly prevailed among certain classes in England without disgrace are now “ % 


condemned as disgraceful. We are glad to think that enlightened public 
opinion has already begun to work in the direction of sobriety and modera- 
tion among the glass of educated Natives of Bengal to whom Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s remarks applied, and we quote with satisfaction the following 
extract. from the evidence of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, Magistrate and 
Collector of Backergunge, 4 Member of the Bengal Civil Service, given to 
the Bengal Excise Commission in 1883 :— 


“Twish to make a few general remarks about drinking among respectable and educated 
men. It is a mistake to say, as is often said, that English education has introduced drink in 
India. Drink was well known in ancient India, and we know enough of the facts of the 
last century to be able to assert that drinking was a fashionable vice among the courtiers 
and retainers of princely zemindars. Devout Shakta worshippers have also been partial to 
drink for many centuries in Bengal, and semi-aboriginal castes have always ‘been addicted to 
drink, ‘There can be no doubt, however, that with the introduction 6f English education in 
Bengal in the early partof this century a sort of impetus was given to drinking among the 
higher classes, Educated men who broke through the prejudices against forbidden food dis- 
regarded at the same time the salutary restraint against drink. Drinking was regarded as a 


rt of index to liberal ideas and reformed ways—as a commendable accomplishment in an; . . 


educated man, » When there is a reaction against ancient prejudices and senseless social 


estraints “Wb is difficult to confine it within the exact and proper bounds, and the first distin.  . » 


Righod) met from the Hindu College, who took part in all the commendable political and 


Glucational' reforms a genoration of two ago, were — men Who were not admired ae 


* 


» heir bite ate life. ‘The example” of these distinguished men was of course ~ 
followed Dadiast wiagied soos Calouttag® ; é x 
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“Ihave noticed with pleasure a salutary change in Caloutta society within the last 
20 years or less. A closer knowledge of English society, derived from iy careful study as 


well as by the frequent visits of our young mep to Enrope, has Sonvinced our educated country 
men that dritking is not a’necessary accomplishment in English society, and that drankenness 
is simply not toletated. Thé public men of the present generation, who take a lead in most 
political and social agitations, and whom the great majority of educated men almost instinc- 
tively follow to some extent, are setting a commendable example of temperahce, which is 
different from. the example which was set 30 years ago, The thousands of sehool-boys who 
flock to public places to listen to the speeches of their leaders in political and social mattere 
are intimately acquainted with their habits and thoughts in private lifo, and instinctively adopt 
many worthy and amiable traits in theirconduct, I believe 1am right instating that dranken- © 
ness is decreasing among the bigher and better educated classes in Caleutta, and the example 
set in Calcutta spreads rapidly among the similar classes in all mofussil towns. 

“1 have made the foregoing remarks in order to show that drinking. among the educated 
classes has nothing whatever to do with the Outstill system, and that it depends entirely on 
other influences on which Excise legislation has no control.” " 


Evidence of Mr. Metcalfe. 

11. Mr. Smith also quoted the evidence of Mr. Metcalfe, Additional Com- 
missioner of Patna, before the Bengal Excise Commission, to show that intem- 
perance had increased in Bengal in consequence of the re-introduction of the 
Outstill system. The passage quoted from Mr. Metcalfe’s evidence was as 


follows :— ; 
“T have been officially connected with this district since 1879 to 1484 as Collecter and 
from 1874 to 1876 as Officiating Commissioner. 
“« My experience has been as a Collector both of the Sudder Distillery and Outstill systems. 
“The habit of drinking has extended to all classes. The quantity drunk is larger owing 
to the cheaper price at which it is now sold, Persons who previously were satisfied with a 
dram are now able to ufford a bottle or two. 
“ Among the labouring and artizan classes drinking has increased to a deplorable extent. 
I have not noticed any cases among school-boys, but my experience is that domestic servants, 
day-labourers, and women drink to an extent I never noticed before under the Distillery 
saystem. Under the Outstill systom the habit of drinking is foreibly brought home by instances * 
“such as these. My coachman has tambled off his box drunk. If I want a mochee to mend 
the harness, I have to arrange that he shall be sober the night before. A workman now 
drinks his bottle of spirit as regularly as he eats bis food, and quarrels have become frequent.” 


"] 


Mr. Metcalfe was an officer of long service and wide experience, having 
first arrived in India in the year 1857, and he was the highest official but one in 
Behar. His evidence is justly entitled to weight. But the Commission also 
took the evidence of Mr. F. M. Halliday, the only officerin Behar of higher 
rank than Mr. Metealfe, and of at least equal experience, as he came to India 
in 1856. Mr. Halliday’s evidence is printed in Appendix A and by no means 
supports the extreme statements made by Mr. Metcalfe. 

Weare not aware of any good reason why the evidence of Mr. Metcalfe 
should be held to be conclusive, while that of Mr. Halliday is ignored. 


*  LBvidence of Mr. Hudson, £ nM 
12. The following passage was also quoted by Mr. Smith from the evi- 
* dence of Mr. Hudson before the Bengal Commission :— a 
“2° 5 The upshot of the enquiries 1 have made among tho planters and my 0 observ 
ations during a residence of 20 years is that drunkenness has greatly increased daring the 
gp» fast fow years, 1 attribute this principally to the fact that 20 years ago, and up'to a 
* past, it cost a man four annas to get drank on spirits; now he,can make himself. 
© thth wiua os it bas been expressed to me by a ‘ habitual,’—for one anna. v 
tthed to be most difficult to get spirits anywhére except at the distillerigs, it oan now be pro- 
«© epted within reach of nearly every hamlety’” ae ‘ o* fe a 
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cp pagal of seer > root ef 
tions connected with | 
“14 Tu refering tothe evidence of Me, Metalfe and M, Halliday, and of 
“Mr, Hudson and Mr. Stevens, we desire to call attention to the danger of taking — 
isolated portions of evidence, or the evidence of particular persons, as conclusive, 
elem arp) i Rape 
ively amall portion of it and any one who ma’ ‘8 general assertions on 
es strength of a few instances which have come’ his own notice is liable 
to fall into serious error. There is a special reason f accepting with caution 
extreme statements made with reference toaque _like that of the traflicy 
_ in drink. Men’s minds are in that matter greatly .. ienced by sentimental « 
considerations, and there is a risk of the judgment being misled by pre- 
conceived ideas, especially when statistics are not employed to test loosely- 
formed opinions. The Bengal Excise Commission made the following remarks * 
in connection with this matter :— 
iinet tin io mi wn of ki on 
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“We entirely disbelieve th that the ‘number of drunkards in British India, x 
the term drunkards in its ordinary acceptation, at all approaches the eno 
20,000,000, ‘There has probably been some increase of drink 
pte clageés that ‘have Gomia-tunder the inflates of Western thought, 
and among those members of the lower classes who have been brought together 
in large bodies to work in factories and on railways, and who receive much 
higher wages than formerly, but these classes are after all only a fractionof — a 
the total population, and a stricter system of Excise and higher rates of duty dH 
have, as the Bombay Government observes, “exercised a most salutary effect = 
in preventing the general drunkenness that formerly prevailed among the lower ' 
classes in vertain districts.” The same Government adds: “The change that 
has come over the notoriously drunken population of the Thana and Kolaba 
Collectorates since 1878 is remarkable.” . 
‘We think it quite possible that the total number of drunkards in India 
has decreased in recent years, though, of course, an increase of drinking 
mong the numerically small portion of the population in the Presideney 
towns that has received an English education attracts much more attention. 
than yeorseeponding Sarense among the lower, and more numerous, classes 
in remote districts. 





Ai alist Official evidence. ¥ 
17. Mr. Smith also asserted that as regards Excise matters “the 
officials are tied to the system, and we can place no thore, reliance. upon their’ » 
opinions than on the question of the abolition of slavery we could have fol- 
lowed the advice of West India Planters as to the moral effects of the system.” "WW, | 
With reference to this charge we desire to observe that the officials in India” » 
have no pecuniary interest of any kind in encouraging drinking ; and that the 
vosition of officials in this matter differs, ofo carlo, from that of the slave- 
vd a personal pecuniary interest in the continuance of the institution 
re Governments, who are charged with the administra. 
i tot, have a Sie egeeretny onl peonsinrr eds 
_ in the inerease of Excise revenue, revenue, of which Provincial revenues now receive only 
ourth, the rem: going to the Government of India. The ina : 
insti by Mr. Smith is proved by another Rn | 
ent. One cf the strongest of the quotations made by 
f his case was from the evidence of an official, Mr. Metcalfe. — 
graph ‘11 of this Despatch. Another official, Mr. 0. 0, 
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"duty for the purpose, The final result was that from Ist April 1889 the 
Outstill system was again abolished in that district, Pagal a 
19, Apart from the question of the general inaccuracy of Mr. Smith’s asser- 
tion regarding the action of the Bengal Government, the. figures of the Excise 
Revenue show that there was not a decrease of ten lakhs which could by any. 
possibility be due to the adoption of the recommendations of the Excise Com- 
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mission, The Excise Receipts in Lower Bengal were in— z 
, ’ Rx. e 
1883-84 . : ’ . . . . 1,042,539 
1884-85 . . . . . . . + 1,005,222 or 

ne ee aaa Be en Cone cas ahs ae 958,469 
1886-87, ¢ + ten ARS oem 


. * ~ 
The Report of the Commission was laid before the Government of Bengal if 
September 1884. . Orders were issued in the following month to carry out some 
of tlie. recommendations; but as the contracts for the year had been made 
“in the previous March, effect could not be given to those orders till the follow- 
ing year; and the first steps in the direction of substituting Central Distilleries 
for Outstills had effect from 1st April 1885. Consequently the decrease of 
revenue of the year 1884-85 as compared with 1883-84 had no connection with 
the adoption of the recommendations of the Commission, The decrease in 
1885-86 was Rx. 46,758, or less than five lakhs. In 1886-87 the revenue 
again rose above the figure of either of the two previous years, although in 
that year Central Distilleries were substituted for Outstills in some more 
districts. 
Assertion that there is no risk of illicit distillation. 

20, The supporters of the Resolution adopted by the House of Commons 
attempted to minimise the risk of illicit distillation in India. Mr. Smith 
remarked that illicit drinking was “a mere bugbear, an excuse to salve 
the consciences of the British people, an easy way to throw dust in-the 
eyes of inquirers ;” and Sir William Harcourt remarked that “illicit distillation 
generally exists where the sympathy of the people is wiih drink, and nét 
where it is against it.” The following extracts throw light on this portion of - 
the question :— ‘ 


Extract from a memorandum by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 


The preparation of rice-beer presents no more difficulty than the infusion of a pot of * 
tea, and has this additional facility that, whereas tea, under the cireumstanees in which we 
most know it, is an imported product, which has to be purchased, rice is the staple food of the 
country, and, being cultivated and stored in large quantities, every Kachari and every Miri 
has it always at hand, The mode of preparation is to steep rice in water for two or three days, 

boil it with certain herbs, which act as a yeast, and the result is beer. It is rarely soldy 
person manufacturing ‘lis own supply, and borrowing from his neighbour if he falls» 
short? 6s whe ote 

“ Pachwai is manufactured so simply that the process is only a little more complicated 
than the preparation of rice for ordinary meals or the brewing of a pot of tea” . + es 

“Tt should be noted that the rice-beer is sometimes made to undergo a further process of 
distiMlation, and the distillate is called phatika. It is almost as cheaply and simply made as, 
thelFice-beer itself: take two earthenware pots; in one of them put the rice-beer, and on.the 
top of it stand theiother pos, first knocking a hole in the bottom of it. Stand a saucer on the 
hottor of the higher pot, and ‘stop the mouth of this pot with a vessel made in the shape of 
an inverted’ cone and filled with cold water. Now set the whole thing ona fire, The fumes 
rise, through the hole, into the apper jar, are condensed against the cold inverted cone, and 
drop into the saucer in the form of spirits” 2 6 6 1 6 6 _ 

“If people want to obtain spirits, they can do so either by getting smuggled epirit from 
the hills, or by brewing. and distilling for themselves by methods with which they are. quite 
familiar, and which ave very cheaply and easily available,” 
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os | Hetract from & Minute forwarded ty the Government of Bonbey. 
- “ When ligit markets for toddy were opened in all, directions, and tappers were allowed to 
take or send their toddy tolany shop or distillery ‘pleased, the transport regulations 
broke down, and any one,who ‘wanted toddy for illieit di tion, ea to carry it where he 
pleased on the plea that he was conveying it to some shop ofa tillery. How greatly the 
facilities for illicit distillation were thus increased will be understood when it is remembered 
that any pot ef fermented toddy can be converted into a ready-charged still, and that 
distillation can be set going anywhere within the space of less than five minutes. All the 
apparatus necessary, besides the pot of toddy, is an earthen saucer and a little wet eartifawhere- 
with to, close tightly the mouth of the pot, and a small bowl to’ be Placed floating on the 
surface of the toddy in the pot. If a pot of fermented toddy thus treated is set to boil, and 
_ the saucer closing its mouth is kept coo] by pouring water on it, the apirit given off from the we 
fling foddy i in the shape of steam is condensed on the under-side of the saucer, and drips 
— the saucer into the bow! floating on the toddy ready to receive it: ‘Two or three bottles 
of strong spirit can thus be made in a couple of hours from an ordinary sized pot of toddy, 
Distillation of this kind can be carried on anywhere, in the houses, or in the fields, or in the 
jungles ; wood and water are plentiful in all these coast talukas. It was the custom of ther 
whole couutry-side to make toddy spirit in this primitive fashion before reforms were taken in 
** hand in 1887-78, In those days such stills were in almost daily use in every village aud hamlet 
of the toddy-producing tracts.” 

Other passages bearing on this question are quoted in paragraph 70 (4) of 
this Despatch and in Appendix C. Passages to the same effect will also be 
found in Appendix L. The extracts quoted at the end of Appendix C show 
how prevalent illicit distillation is in the Punjab, a province in which the rates 
of duty are specially high. We would also refer to the experiment in Thana 

© and Kolaba, described in the memorandum printed in Appendix E, as afl 
instance in which the prevalence of illicit distillation, immediately following 
on an attempted increase in the rates of duty, led toa complete breakdown of « 
the system. s 
~~ 21. There is no room for doubt that illicit distillation prevails in many parts 
of tudia, that it is easily carried on, and difficult to detect. The tendency to 
Ulicit distillation forms a very real and, at a certain point, an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of raising the price of liquor by imposing a heavy duty 
on it. In some places, the sympathy of the people is distinctly on the sidef 
illicit distillation, and we are not aware of asingle instance in which zeal for 
the cause of temperance has led to the discovery of unlawful practices. In 
*such a matter experience is a safer guide than theory. The Bengal Excise 
an Commission was composed of two Natives of India and two Europeans who 
‘had spent the greater portion of their lives in Bengal, and who were intimatel 
acquainted with the country. They visited 27 Bengal districts; personal 
‘Fnspected 216 Outstills and 9 Central Distilleries ; and examined 820 wi . 
either orally or by written questions. They had no other duties to perform, ald 
‘though their inquiry began in November 1883 they did not finish their labours 
till August 1884. Their report and the record of the evidence and proceed- 
ings fill two bulky volumes aggregating 643 quarto pages of closely printed 
* matter, The inquiry and report may fairly be characterized as exhaustive,and 
we have never heard that the perfeot fairness of the inquiry or the impartiality 
of the members of the Commission has been impugned. One of the members 
was Babu Krishna Behari Sen, a brother of Babu Keshub Chunder- Sen, 
referred to in paragraph 7 of this Despatch, himself also a zealous social 
reformer. On the question of the sympathy of the people with illicit dis- 
tillation this Commission reported urianimously in the following terms :— 
“ But,-as a general rule, illicit spirit was distilled in small quantities and in the inner 


roows of the houses or in the jungles, In the latter case, detection could’only be the result of 
© 






- 


r 


active detective Officers may be, they can,do little 


unless they sare s' by the fellow-villagers of the offenders ; but it is notorious that © 


excisemen cannot look for such su) aid, The sympathy of the people is entirely with 
the illicit distiller and. the smuggler;*who, as one of the wittlesses exyressed it, is always sure 
ofhis safety, impunity, Gndthe friendship of his neighbours, Hels sure that his neighbours 
will not betray him ; and im case he is epotted by an outsider, the neighbours Will never turn 


evidence against him. . 
~ Alleged statemenis of Mr. Lallubhai Gordhandas. 
"ba. In connection with the question of illicit distillation Mr. Caine quoted 


_ the authority of an official who is intimately acquainted with the Excise admin- 
© istration of Bombay. Mr. Caine said :— 


i 
“Sir David Barbour is wisely silent with regard to Bombay. I will not belgian Ww le 
I was in Bombay I had a visit from Lallubhai Gordhandas, General Assistant in the Abkari 
Department. J had a long conversation with that gentleman. 1 made careful notes of it and 
read them over to him with some care, and he aimitted that they accurately represented what 


he eaid, His statements were (I quote from my notes): ‘Throughout the Presidency there is 


no illicit distillation whatever for sale. There may be a little prevalent where there are many 
_ tiddy or mowra trees, for private consumption only. We have got Mr. Pritehard’s system 
well in hand, aud illicit distillation is now reduced to a minimum,’ ” 

23. The statement of the official named, with reference to this remark, will 
be found among the enclosures of the letter from the Government of Bombay, 
enclosure No. (6) of this Despatch. From that statement it will be se@n 
that Mr. Caine misunderstood what Mr. Lallubhai Gordhandas  snid: 
Mr. Lallubhai Gordhandas denies having used the words attributed 


“to him by Mr. Caine regarding illicit distillation : the words he did use bear’ 


avery different meaning. Mr. Caine’s memory has apparently also deeeiyed 
him in leading him to say that he showed the notes of the conyersatién 
‘to Mr. Lallubhai Gordhandas, and that the latter admitted that the notes 
aceurately represented what he had said. Mr. Lallubhai explicitly ggon- 
tradicts these assertions, The other enclosures of the Bombay letter furnish 
abundant proof of the incorrectness of the assertion that “throughout the” 
(Bombay) “Presidency there is no illicit distillation whatever for sale.” 
‘Mr. Caine does not appear tu have mentioned that Mr. Lallubhai Gordhandas 
told him that “ the charge against the collectors ” (of stimulating consumpfion 
by opening new shops) “ was entirely groundless and opposed to facts ”; * that his 
own observations and enquiry during his recent tours in Gujarat had ineli 
him to the opinion that, under the operation of the new abkari system and 
administration, the habit of liquor-drinking was unquestionably decreasing 
among the poorer classes and semi-wild tribes,” and that he strongly cautioned 
Mr. Caine “against the fallacy of drawing general conclusions from isolatéd 

.” Mr. Lallubhai Gordhandas’s fairness, in the opinion he formed about ih 
increase or decrease in the habit of drinking, is shown by his having stated 
that “ indications of an extension of that habit among some of the middle and 
upper classes were perceptible,” adding “that for this increase the Abkari 
Department was in no way responsible,” 


Fatlacy of arguments based on inerease of revenue in recent years. 

24, Throughout the Debate there are frequent references to the increase of 
Excise Revenue in Indiain recent years as affording evidence of an increase of 
consumption. ‘This question also was considered by the Bengal Excise Com- 
mission which remarked as follows :— 


“ Covclusions regarding the increase in the number of consumers drawn from revenne 
statistics are equally misleading, An increase in revenue in any given district or part of a 


4 





district does not necessarily indicate increase either in the amoiun of spirit araiealiet ate the 
number of consamers; and in like manner a in the cneton not prove that 
consumption is doccensing: m4 improvement in the hdminiatration which leads to the taxation 


of spirit previously: consumed frée of daty must cause a corresponding increase of revenue with- 
out any necessary increase of consumption, Thus since the dut; , a8 has been shown, in 

a previous séetion, used to be divided between the darogahs and the distillers; bas been 
recovered by the Government, there has been an increase in the revenue to the extent of the 
previous frauds, but no increase in consumption. On the other hand, there has been an 
undoubted and most serious increase in the consumption of spirit of recent years in some 
places, such as the urban parts of the Patna and Mongbyr districts, where the revenue has 
actually decreased in spite of the increased consumption, 

* A consideration of facts like these has convinced the Commision that it would not be y 

safe tovacoept the revenue figures by themselves as the basis of any calculation.” 


25. The facts connected with the consumption of ganja in Bengal afford a 
striking illustration of the danger of assuming that an increase of revenue 
can safely be taken as proof that consumption has increased. We quote the, 
following passage from the Financial Statement for 1889-90 :— 


“ The following statement shows the number of shops licensed for the sale of ganja, the 
quantity of ganja consumed, the total revenue, and the incidence of taxation per seer for 
every year from 1868-69 to 1887-85 :— 
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“ Notwithstanding the large increase of sepulabion which must have taken place between 
1868-69 and 1887-88, the number of shops for the sale of ganja has decreased by more than 
27 per cent.,and the consumption by more thau 22 per cent,, while simultaneously the revenue 
has increased hy more than 150 per cent., and the incidence of taxation per seer has increased 
by more than 226 per cent.” 


26. In the period during which the Excise Revenue has increased there 





) Revenue has increase capitan 2,476,833 
to Rx. se a or by about 69 per cent. The increase of Excise Revenue 
(including f ‘or the present purpose the receipts from the duty on imported : 
wine, spirits, and beer), is much greater, being from Rx. 2,605,227 to Rx. 
5,253,629, or by about 101 per cent. But the Excise Kevenue has increased, 
not merely by ordinary growth, but also owing to the adoption of stricter systems 
and the steady raising of the rate of duty whenever it was possible to do so. 
The duty on imported spirits during the period in question has been raised from 

RB per gallon L. P. to RS L, P., or by 66 per cent, and in Appendix F 
will be found a statement showing the increases in the rates of duty on country 
spirit in recent years: the figures there given show that there has 
been a steadily increasing use of the form of discouragement of drinking” 
which effects its object by increasing the duty and thus raising the price 
of liquor. The only exceptions are in the case of the North-Western. 
_ Provinces and Oudh, where if was found necessary to reduce the high rates 
introduced experimentally on the first introduction of the Oentral ‘Distillery 
system in 1660-63. 

27. Alarge portion of the increase which has oscurred in the Excise 
Revenue is due to the general prosperity which India has enjoyed for many 
years. The wage-earning classes have obtained more regular employment on 
the large works which have been constructed in the last thirty years, and their 
wages have in many cases been materially increased: the construction of Rail- 
ways has improved the condition of the lower classes in most parts of India, and 

_they have consequently been in, a better position to indulge their taste for 
drink than they formerly were. It is these classes that chiefly consume coun- 
try liquor; and in India, as in England, an increase of the Excise Revenue in 
any year is an indication that the year has been a prosperous one. The 
following extract from a statement by the Dewan of Mysore will show that 
sitailar causes are producing similar results in that State :— 

« Excluding, therefore, this increase from consideration, we still find a further and consider. 
able increase common to both arrack and toddy, which we can only attribute to increased con- 
sumption, In my opinion, it is the result of prosperous seasons and good erops and of the 
very great rise in the wages of labour which has taken place within the last few years, With 
extensive railway works between Gubbi and Harihar, with the large expansion of the gold 
industry in Kolar,and with public works of all kinds employing large numbers of coolies in 
every part of the province, the demand for labour has for some time past been fur in excess of 
the supply, and led to the importation of a large miscellaneous class of labourers from outside 
the province. The high wages earned by labourers of this class, as well as by those of 

. province, account in my opinion for a great part of the increased consumption of both arrack 

aad toddy.” 


28. In this connection we desire to refer to the import of spirits into India 
by sea, the increase in which was alluded to in the Debate as part of the 
indictment against the policy of the Government of India. In respect of this 
portion of the liquor traffic no accusation of stimulating consumption by the 
Outstill or Farming system, or by imposing a minimam guarantee, can be 
brought against any Province, for no such system is, or ever has been, applied 
in the case of imported liquor. Such liquor is practically dealt with in the same 
way as liquor in England, except that the number of shops is very limited, 

‘The consumption of imported liquor could therefore only have been stimulated 
by reducing the rate of duty, ‘he rate of duty has not been reduced, but has, 
ou the contrary, been increased twice within the last twenty years, 
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80. It will be seen that in 18 years the rate of duty has been increased by _ 

66 per cent., and that, nevertheless, the quantity consumed has'iinereased by 142 
per cent. and the revenue by 161 per cent. The fact that the rate of increase 
of revenue is not proportionate to the increase in quantity and in duty is an 
indication that the spirits now imported contain on an average less aleohol per 
gallon than in former years. In quantity of pure alcohol imported the increase 
is about 50 per cent. The increase of the Excise Revenue proper, i.e., 
excluding the duty on imported wines, spirits, and beer, between 1870-71 and 
1838-89 has been from Rx, 2,374,465 to Rx. 4,705,346, or an increase of 98 
per cent., against one of 161 per cent. in the case’ of imported spirit. 


31. The figures we have just given show clearly that an increase in the 
revenue derived from excise or even in the quantity of liquor consumed does not 
necessarily indicate any relaxation of the restriction on the liquor trade, We 
have adopted what is admitted to be the most efficacious means of resttictiny 
the consumption of imported spirits by imposing a high duty and raising ; the" 
rate from time to time. ‘The imports have, nevertheless, increased; and 
the increase has been greater, proportionately, than that of the cctes ’ 
Revenue proper. We believe that a portion of this increase is due to 
the higher rates of daty gradually imposed on spirit manufactured in the 
country which have made it possible for imported spirit to compete in 
sume places with country spirit. If we are correct in this conclusion, there 
cannot have been any stimulus of the sale of country spirit by reducing 
the cost at which it may be procured. But apart from that, the point we wish 
to bring out is that the fact of an increase having taken place in’ a sitnilar 
branch of revenue where we have admittedly adopted the best possible means 
of restricting consumption is sufficient to show tliat a mere increase in’ the 
Excise revenue is not a ground for condemning our Excise admivistration, 
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proceeded as follows :— : 

_ “'Dhe' systom: has wow been in good working order for ten years, and whidt)aré the 
results ? {n 1882 the consumption of ardent spirits in the Bombay Presidency was two. millions 
of , atid ih 1886 Gt Ml Hedi th 2:750,000 gillonis, these being the latest available 

TPhiore whe ‘huiv «Hot THdteabe'dl'40 por dent. in forir yodes, which’ feane’ tha 7 
would double itself in tei years, We are asked to believe that tlis inevduse —— 
change from illicit to lieit consumption.” 


‘A teference fo’ paragraphs 8 to 16 of the memorandum of the Commis. 
sioner of Abkari, appended totlie Bombay Government's letter of 6th Décetiiber, 
will show that Mr. Caine has exaggerated the increase of consumption 
of liquor in the period he deals with. His figures do not represent the 
consumption of ardent spirits in the Bombay Presidency either in 1882 or in 
1886. He has, apparently —his figures cannot be traced in the Excise Reports—, 
compared the consumption of a smaller number of districts at the beginning of 
the period with that of a large number at the end of it, and thence deduces an 
increase in consumption of 40 per cent. in four years. It is shown in the 
memorandum mentioned that, if figures which are rightly comparable are taken, 
the increase was 10 per cent. only: and it is claimed that of this the larger 
portion was due to the measures which had reduced smuggling from Native 
States and illicit distillation. Wedo not charge Mr. Caine with intentional 
misrepresentation: his mistake was no doubt made in ignorance, and was due 
to liis imperfect acquaintance with the facts; but we would strongly urge that 
statements of this sort made in Parliament, where they cannot be contradicted 
at the time, should not be accepted as evidence sufficient to justify what is 
practically a vote of censure on the Excise administration of the Government 
of India. 


Mr. Caine’s statements in regard to the Revenue from Foreign liquor in 
Bombay. 

83. Mr. Caine next gave figures showing the increase in revenue in the 
Bombay Presidenvy from (1) foreign liquors, (2) country spirits, and (3) drugs : 
he quoted average figures for the five years ending in 1877 and in 1882 and 
the figures of each year from 1853 to 1888. 

The figures given for foreign liquors by Mr. Gaine represent merely the 
fees payable on account of livenses for the retail sale of such liquors, and not 
the duty, and have only the most remote connection with the quantity of liquor 
consumed; with this important qualification, the figures are correct. But the 
increase of Rx. 1,600 in the five years ending 1882, as compared with those 
ending 1877, is almost entirely accounted for by the fact that in the earlier period 
the receipts in the city of Bombay averaging Rx. 1,300 were credited to the 
Municipality, and therefore not included in the Public revenue, whereas those 
receipts were in all, except the first’ year of the later period, credited to the 
Government, Mr. Caine has, therefore, inadvertently shown the increase of 
revenue at four or five times the real amount. 

The omission of the Bombay City receipts in one of the five years 
ending 1882 vitiates the average of that period for comparison with later 
years, and there was no appreciable increase up to 1883-84. 

After that year there was a considerable rise, correctly stated by Mr. Caine, 






There was, however, a radia oc ch 
to $43 in 1884-85, and the increase in » was entirely due to: 
” derable raising of the license fees for shops. Further comment on such 
figures, and the use made of them, is unnecessary. 7 


Mr. Caine’s statements in regurd to Revenue from country spirit in - Bombay. 
84. For country spirits Mr. Caine gives what he states to be the revenue 
derived from “spirit manufactured at the Government distilleries.” "His 
figures are inaccurate, as is shown in the memorardum* by the Bombay Com- 
missioner of Abkari. he increase which has occurred in the revenue from the 
still-head duty on spirits manufactured at the central distilleries in Bombay 
is mainly due, as stated by the Government of Bombay,— 
(a) to the extension year by year of the Central Distillery system to dis- 
tricts in which the Farming system had before been in force; | 
(2) to the raising of the rates of duty, of which the Commissioner gives 
a few striking instances in his memorandum and full details ia 
the appendix; and 
(c) to the absorption of Native States into the system under the manage- 
ment of the Bombay Excise Department. 
Mr. Caine’s statement in regard to Revenue from drugs in Bombay. 

85. In stating the revenue derived from drugs Mr. Caine has omitted to 
mention, no doubt because he was ignorant of the fact, that, in the period for 
which he gives figures, duty on import, export, and transport of drugs was 
added to the taxation previously imposed. The figures for the different periods 
are not, therefore, comparable, 


‘ 


Mr. Caine’s remarks on the increased consumption of beer. 

86. Mr. Caine made the following remarks concerning beer :— 

“There was also an increase of 60 per cent, in the imports of malt liquorsin the three 
years. Furthermore, there is, all over India, a steadily iucreasing manufacture of beer, 
strong in alcohol, on which no duty is paid, All the increased consumption is Native aud not 
English, The English population is more sober and abstemious than in times past, and its 
consumption of liquor has certainly not increased. We have now. 16,000 teetotallers in the 
Indian Army, and the evidence goes to show that a decreasing amotiat of liquor is cousumed 
by our soldiers,” 

‘In the above statement there are one or two slight inaccuracies of fact 
which we need not specially notice, but the statement that no Excise duty is 

- paid is true generally of beer manafactured in British India after the European 
method. 

37. Within the last fifteen years—the manufacture of beer in India is of 
recent date—the propriety of levying an Excise duty on beer has several times 
been considered by the Government of India. ‘The conclusion arrived at on each 
of those occasions was that it was undoubtedly right that a duty equal to that 
imposed on imported beer should be levied, but that the amount of beer manu- 
factured in India was as yet so small that it was not worth while to undertake 

’ legislation for this purpose and to incur the cost of collection: if duty had been 
payable in 1888 at one anna a gallon, the amount of revenue would only have 
been Rx. 4,500, and from this must have been deducted the cost of coll2ction. 
The levy of duty was, therefore, not finally negatived, but postponed aaal 
the manufacture of beer in India should assume larger agape 


® Paragraphs 21 and 22, om page 27 of the enclosures, 
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es Ss babes 
Gallons, 
6,615, 
wrt “orzo payed 
1879 . 4,790,698 1,762,077 
1880 . 4,823,216 1; 
1881 . ° 5,356,702 1,883,1 
1882 . . 5,251,455 2,065,307 
1883 ; ° 5,765,262 1,881,578 
1884 ? 5,350,655 1,815,006 
1885 : < 4,825,146 2.182.949 
tase 6,271,340 2,779,915 
ba | 7,611,356 8,046,890 
‘ 8,166,587 3,122,506 





89. These figures do not bear out the assertion that the increased consump- 
tion of beer “ is Native and not English.” The consumption of beer by the British 
troops in India has increased. This is not necessarily inconsistent with Mr. Caine’s 
assertion that the British soldier is more temperate than formerly, as the quantity 
of beer supplied to the British soldier by the canteens only represents a portion 
of the total consumption of liquor by the army, and there has been an increase 
in the number of the troops from 60,000 to 70,000, dating from 1885; there has 
also been a marked decrease in the consumption of spirits by British soldiers, 
Moreover, the consumption by the general population, shown in column 8 of the 
table, is not consumption by Natives of India only ; Natives of India as a rule 
do not drink beer made after the European method, but there is a considerable 
and increasing European and Eurasian population in India; and increase in the 
consumption of beer by the general population is almost entirely confined to 
these classes. ‘The number of Europeans in India was— 
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Increase , 21,462 





Ags the number of British troops was not increased between 1871 and 1881 
the whole of this increase occurred among the European general population; 
and undoubtedly there has been a further increase since 1881 when the last 
census was taken. The census returns do not show separately the numbers of 
the Burasian population; but there is no reason to doubt that this section of 
the population has also increased, A great part of the increase of consumption 
of beer must be due to the mere numerical increase iu the European and 
Burasian population. Mr. Caine’s assertion that the whole of the increase in 
the consumption of beer is due to increased consumption by Natives is, as 
nearly as may be, the exact opposite of the facts. 

40. On a consideration of the figures showing the amount of beer manufac. 
tured in India contained in the above table, we some time ago formed the opinion 
that the production has so increased as to make it worth while to impose. 
an Excise duty, And in our Despatch No. 327, dated 15th October 1889, we 
proposed the levy of ~ ag Spa eh on imported beer. 
Of this Your Lordship has since approved. 





Additional liquor shops in Ahmedabad, ie Se 
41. Mr. Caine made a charge regarding the opening of additional ae in 
the Ahmedabad District in the following words :— 


T read in this last report, 1886-87 — 
“©There were 102 spirit shops in the Ahmedabad district in the year 1884-85. Out of 


this number 19 shops were closed in the following year for want of custom. But during the 


year under report it was found necessary to re-open 11 of them,’ 
«Another paragraph in the same report gives the explanation of this remarkable opera- 


tion :— 

«During the three ‘years for which the farms were sold the farmer was not able to sell 
the full quantities of spirit removed by him from the distilleries under his minimum.gua- 
rantee. So to enable him to do so, and keep up the revenue, 11 shops had to be re-opened.’ 
During these four years under review in these paragraphs the spirit issued from the Ahmed- 
abad Distillery to this farmer who required 11 shops to be re-opened was as follows :—48,000 
gallons, 57,000 gallons, 63,000 gallons, 69,000 gallons. The maximum of revenue is un- 
doubtedly secured, the minimum of consumption is secured by an increase from 48,000 t» 


69,000 gallons, an increase of 45 per cent, in four years. 

42, The reason why so large a number of shops as 102 was allowed in Ahmed- 
abad was that a part of the district interlaces with territory belonging to the 
Gaikwar of Baroda (the Chief who is said to have expressed to Mr. Caine his wish 
to enforce total prohibition if he were permitted), and that in the Gaikwar’s 
territory the facilities for obtaining liquor were greater and the price of liquor 
much lower than in Ahmedabad ; in consequence it was necessary to allow an 
unusually large number of shops with the view of preventing smuggling from 
the foreign territory. The facilities for obtaining smuggled liquor were, hows 
ever, so great that the farmer gave up for a time the attempt to compete with 
the Baroda farmers, and asked that nineteen of the shops should be closed, 
hoping that the negociations then in contemplation for the introduction of a 
stricter system in the Gaikwar’s territory would put an end to the illicit prac- 
tices. As these negociations were prolonged the farmer asked that eleven of 
the shops might be re-opened in order that he might recover a portion of the 
custom in British territory which he had been compelled to relinquish to- his 
rivals in Baroda. This was allowed. But when, in July 1888, the negociations 
with Baroda were brought to a successful issue, these eleven shops were again 
closed. 

Alleged increase of shops in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

43. After referring to the inerease of ‘shops in Ahmedabad, Mr, Oaine 
proceeded to make similar charges regarding several districts inthe North+ 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and quoted extracts from the Excise Reports of 
that Province. The Government of the North-Western Provinces -and Oudh, 
in the letter which is appended to ‘this Despatch, enclosure No. (12), denls in 
succession with each ‘of those'charges. We need not refer to them in detail; 
but merely remark ‘tliat in our opinion it isshewn that if Mr. Gaino had: referred 
to the context of the reports from ‘which he culled his passages, if he -had 
even quoted in full all those he selected, and ‘if he had stated the explanations 
of the various facts he brings to notice contained in the reports and in, the 
orders of the Board of Revenue andthe Local Government on them, the 
facts would have pig rare si a i res acs he. put naar 

‘them. 

“dA, The © Stat” shane of dudpe tx snips he sciaglsliectaadas 
tioned in Mr. Caine’s ‘quotations, ‘was laid'down dnly as aigeneral «staridard for 
comparison to assist Collectors in detérmiting the appropridte mumber/of' shops 






for their districts, because it had been found that the proportion of shops in 
t districts varied in a manner which appeared to be capricious. This 
standard had for its object, wherever it was to be used with the effect of increas- 
ing the number of shops, the displacing of illicit by licit consumption; and it 
was applied as frequently to the reduction of the number of shops as to their 
increase. The real facts are obvious from the Excise Reports and the orders 
passed by Government thereon. ; 
We reproduce here the remarks of the North-Western Provinces Govern- 
ment on one'of Mr. Oaine's quotations, in which the standard number ‘of shops 
was mentioned :— i 


“The passage referred to is paragraph 82 of the Report of the Commissioner of Excise 
for 1885-86, which runs as follows (the italics are not in the report) :— 

“+ Btawah —The number of shops has increased from 53 to 67, There are & shopsin the Municipality 
which are reported to be sufficient. In the village tracts the number is still far below the Government standard ; 
there is only ono shop to 10,368 of population, or one in 25°0 aquare miles. Efforts are being made to bring 
the number of shops up to the prescribed standard. Besides the 67 shops now opened, licenses were granted 
for others ; but they were withdrawn when it was found that no liquor was sold at these shops." 

“ Here, again, the words ‘there is only one shop to 10,368 of population, or one in 23°6 
aquare miles’ have been omitted, with an object, obviously, similar to that-which led to the 
omission of the words indicated in the preceding paragraph. A maximum standard having 
been prescribed by the Government with the object of adopting precantions against the con. 
sumption of unexcised liquor, the intention in this passage was to explain how and why this 
standard was not worked up to. The aim of the writer was not to draw the attention of the 
Government to the fact that he bad increased the number of shops; but to explain that, 
although he had increased them, the circumstances of the distriet do not admit of the adoption 
of a standard prescribing a higher maximum as a safe guide. Incidentally he discloses, what 
Mr. Caine was careful to conceal from the House, that there is one shop only to more than 
10,000 persons, and to every 23°G square miles. From paragraph 15 of this letter will be seen 
more fully what are the circumstances of the district.” 


Since 1883-84 the number of shops for the sale of distilled liquor of all 
kinds in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh has been reduced by 1,523, 
This is conclusive proof that in recent years there has been no attempt to 
unduly increase the number of shops, 


The liquor shop in Backergunge. 


45, Mr. Caine in his speech during the Debate made a charge against the 
uthorities of a district in Bengal in the following words :— 


“Tn the district of Bavkergunge, in Bengal, a religious fair is held every year. For some 
years pasta liquor shop has been established there. The agent of one of the excellent and 
useful associations which are springing up all over India, watching the actions of Government, 
called upon the zemindar who owned the land and urged him to refuse to supply land for the 
liquor-éhops ‘any longer. He refused accordingly: buat ‘the Collector, Mr. Clay, of Backer- 
gunge, dropped on ‘the zemindar at once, and:wrote'to him asking foran explanation. The 
vemindar called avd explained, and two more letters followed, both of which I will read: the 
first is addressed to Chunder Dass, farmer of corn, spirit, and drugs, Lakutia :— 

“Tn accordance with the order of the Collector passed to-day, you are directed to open 
your ehop as ustidl at the aforesaid méla, A copy of this order ‘is sent to the proprietors of 
that m@la,'so that ‘they may present to the Gollector any objection, if they have any, to the 
opening’ of the-niforesaid shop at the méla—G. C. Dutt, Excise Deputy Collector.’ 

«The anno gentleman, a Mr, Dutt, writes ‘to Baboo Behari Lal Koy and two other 
zomindare— ; 

“Asa person named Parna Chaniler Das, for a fee of 75 rupees, got a license for setting 
up a shop for the eale of wines, ganja, and opium nt your Lakutia nila, and ‘you did not allow 
him place to open his shop then, an order was issued on him to open his shop, and a copy of 
that order surved on you that*you ‘imay pfeseiit’ to the’ Colle’tor your objections, if you have 
*s7;,v0,.give, him: land for this parpose. Up to this day you have presented no objection and 





given him no land for his shop. ouliidh ordered te-Shibh ‘ene before the Collector within 
two days why that shop should not be set up at your méla.’ 

“What does this mean? These men are anxious to have their religions festival eondboted 
decently and in order, and this Revenue official comes down upon them like a thousand of 
bricks, because of the shop not being opened. Just suppose for one moment asimilar ease in 
England,” 

The inference to be drawn from this statement is that undue pressure was 
put on the zemindar to inducs him to give a site for a liquor-shop. 

46. We will state the real facts of the case in connection with this shop. 
A fair is held every year in November at Lakutia. This fair is not a reli- 
gious fair in any proper sense of the term. Like most, if not all, of the 
great fairs of India, it is held at the time of a religious festival, but is prac- 
tically a fair for secular purposes. For more than twenty years a shop for the 
sale of liquor had been each year opened at the fair. Neither the proprietors 
nor any one else had ever raised any objection to the opening of the shop till 
1888; no complaint was ever made of drunkenness at the fair, and the pro- 
prietors had always willingly granted a site for the shop. In November 1888 
the right to open the shop was sold in ordinary course. When the purchaser 
went to open the shop a site was refused him and he reported this to the 
Deputy Collector. This was the first information the Excise authorities had of 
the change of view of the proprietors. As the reason of the change was not 
known a courteous letter was written on the 19th November by the Deputy 
Collector to the proprietors. Of that letter Mr. Oaine has given a translation: 
the following is a full and exact translation, from which it will be seen that 
the tone of it is very different from*what Mr. Caine believed it to be. 

“To the Hon’ble Rakhal Chandra Ray, the Hon’ble Behari Lal Ray, and the Hon’ble 
Pyari Lal Ray Choudhuri—As a man, by name Purno Chandra Das, has taken the settlement 
at fees 275 of the ganja, opium, and spirit shops in your Honors’ Lakutia fair, and as your 
Honors have not given him a site for the shop, an order (or permission) was given him for 
opening the shop, and a copy of the order (or permission) was sent to your Honors, so that your 
Honors might represent before the Collector any objection you have to granting a site, but up 
to the present your Honors have not represented any objection. Therefore it is now written 
(uot ordered) to your Honors that you may within two days represent to the Collector the 
reason why the shop should not be opened.” 


When that letter was written by the Deputy Collector, the Collector had 
no knowledge of the fact that an objection had been raised to the opening of 
the shop. Mr. Caine was misinformed when he said that the letter quoted was 
written after the Collector’s correspondence and interviews with the proprietor. 
The next day the proprietor wrote to the Collector that in order to check drunk- 
enness he was not inclined to allow a liquor-shop to be opened at the fair. 
The Collector inquired why objection was raised then for the first time, as there 
had been none in former years. The proprietor on the 21st November wrote 
explaining his reasons at length. On receipt of his letter the Collector gave 
instructions that the shop should not be opened; and the shop was not opened. 
47, This incident is a striking illustration of the disadvantage at which the 
Government of India is placed when its policy is discussed in England, ‘The 
inaccurate version of the facts which was furnished by Mr. Oaine was no doubt 
accepted as correct in the House of Commons. The true facts cannot be made 
known till this Despatch reaches Your Lordship. . ‘ 


The Opium shop in Lucknow. 
43, In the Debite a description by Mr. Gaine of visit paid by titt-$o"en 









opium shop in Lucknow was quoted. We accept Mr. Caine’s words as a sub- 
stantially correct, though highly coloured, description of what he saw; and we 
regret, as much as Mr. Caine and Mr. Smith, that the habits of any class of the 
people, however small, should be such as to lead to what Mr. Caine saw. ‘The 
women whom Mr. Caine saw would be persons who were, or had been, lead- 
ing a life of open immorality, and we believe that if the haunts of the dregs of 
the population in any great city are examined scenes of vice, misery, and 
excess will be found, and that Lucknow is not an exception to the general rule, 
We bave done what we believed to be practicable and expedient in the direction 
of discouraging the smoking of opium and its preparations by imposing a heavy 
duty on it, and by reducing the number of shops licensed for smoking. The 
papers forwarded by the North-Western Provinces Government, enclosure 
No. (18) of this Despatch, show that the habit of opium-smoking was much 
more prevalent in Lucknow in the time of the Kings of Oudh than it is 
now. The number of shops licensed for opium-smoking has been steadily and 
persistently reduced till the number is now as low as is consistent with refrain- 
ing from attempting the impossible task of absolutely preventing the smoking 
of opium. ‘the number of shops for opium-smoking in the Lucknow 
District was — 
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Alleged wish of the Guikwar of Baroda to prohibit the consumption of liquor. 


49. In his speech Sir John Gorst remarked that there was not a single 
Native State where total prohibition is effected or indeed attempted to be carried 
out; and Mr. Caine thereon interpolated: “ The Gaikwar of Baroda would do 
so to-morrow if he were permitted. He told me so.” 

We cannot, of course, say what the Gaikwar’s personal wishes may be 
until he has directly or indirectly indicated them to us. But in the records of 
our Foreign Department there is nothing to show that the Gaikwar has ever 
shown any desire to abolish the liquor shops in his territory; and we have 
ascertained from the Resident at Baroda that the Durbar has never expressed 
a desire to adopt measures of total prohibition in respect of the liquor trade in 
the Baroda State. 

50. That the wishes of the Gaikwar, as stated to Mr. Caine, if the state- 
ment was not merely a form of politeness misunderstood by Mr. Caine, were 
of very recent origin, our knowledge of the history of the Excise arrange- 
ments in Baroda proves conclusively. The Bombay Government in intro- 
ducing the reforms of the last ten or twelve years—which may be generally 
described as the abolition of the Farming system, the introduction in its stead 
of a system under which . fixed duty is levied on each gallon of liquor, and 
the increase of the price of liquor by raising, from time to time, the rate of 
duty, coupled with strong preventive measures against illicit distillation 
and gale—encountered more difficulty in Gujarat than in any other part 
ot the Presidency. In Gujarat British territory is surrounded by and 
interlaced with Native States,—the largest and most important of which 
is Baroda—the Excise arrangements of which rendered it impossible to 





enforce a stricter system in our : territory with the same measure of suc- 
cess as elsewhere. The system which up to 1587 prevailed in Baroda, the 
ruler of which is said to have expressed to Mr. Caine his desire to enforce 
absolute prohibition, was that referred to by Rao Bahadur Lallubhai Gor- 
dhandas as “the old detestable Farming system” in the extract from his 
report given in paragraph 72 of this Despatch. Some of the results 
of that system were the sale of liquor in Baroda at much lower prices 
than, in adjoining. British territory, constant smuggling from Baroda, 
frequent affrays between the smugglers and the British preventive officers, 
and the demoralization of the people on both sides of the border by the 
facilities furnished by Baroda for obtaining cheap liquor. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty, and after invoking the help’ of the Government of India, 
that the Government of Bombay induced the Baroda Darbar to modify 
these faulty Excise arrangements. In 1887 the Baroda State did consent 
to introduce a stricter system, the agreement made with it providing for the 
introduction of the Central Distillery system in a portion of the State, and 
elsewhere, for the maintenance of a narrow belt of land extending to two miles 
on each side of the border, in which shops and sales should be entirely 
prohibited. These arrangements are being carried out, but difficulties are 
still encountered in securing the co-operation of the Gaikwar'’s Government in 
measures which have for their object the enhancement of price and restriction 
of consumption of liquor. 

51. The extract given in Appendix K froma memorandum by Rao Bahadur 
Lallubhai Gordhandas shows that judged by every possible test which can be 
reduced to figures—the proportion of shops to area and to population, and the 
consumption of liquor per head,—the facilities for drinking and the amount of 
drinking are very much greater in Baroda Territory than in the adjoining British 
Districts. It is also shown that there has recently been a larger puree 
increase of revenue in Baroda. 

52, We therefore maintain that if the wishes of the Gaikwar are what Mr, 
Caine supposes them to be, he has, at any rate, not shown any signof desiring to 
give effect to them; the actions of the Baroda State, so far from indicating a 
desire for total prohibition, throw obstacles in the way of increasing such restric- 
tions as are practically possible, and greater facilities for drinking are afforded in 
the Gaikwar’s territory than are allowed in the British Districts. Within the last 
few months the Government of Bombay has officially appealed to us to exercise 
the authority of the Government of India by compelling the Gaikwar of Baroda 
to withdraw his refusal to raise the duty on spirit and increase the selling price 
of liquor. The case is still under consideration, 

53. One of the objections raised by the Gaikwar’s Dewan to the proposal 
of the Bombay Government that the rates of duty should be. raised 
was that the measure “ would compel liquor consumers to resort. to illicit 
distillation, which could not be checked except by largely increasing 
preventive establishment at heavy cost to their Government.” This objection 
was raised in August 1889, and subsequent to the date on which Mr. Osine 
had his conversation with the Gaikwar, and certainly affords no indication of 
an intention to prohibit liquor altogether, a course which would lead to still 
greater loss of revenue and to heavier expenditure on prevention, 


bu The Brcive system of Bengal. 
54. Mr, ‘Caine said :—* The worst and rottenest Excise i ae 
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Gielgud dela 4a think Ge Ende} ‘the worst ‘and rotienest of the various a 
of India is that of Bengal.” We have already explained the cireumstances 
under which, owing to the growth of illicit distillation under the Central Dis- 
tillery system, Outstills were, after 1877, extensively re-introduced throughout 
Bangal. We have admitted that the change was made without sufficient dis- 
crimination, and that, coupled with the removal of the restriction on the capa- 
city of Outstills, it led to an increase of drinking. As soon, however, a8 
experience had shown that this was the case, steps were taken to remedy the _ 
evil, and there are the strongest grounds for holding that in recent years 
drinking has decreased and not increased. 

55. We shall now give a few figures to show that the Bengal system does 
not now, and never did, merit the indiscriminate condemnation which Mr. Caine 
has applied to it. 

The number of shops for the sale of all kinds of liquor and drugs in Bengal 
is shown in the following table for each year since 1870 :— 
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Year. Distilled liquor, Drugs, | Tari. Pachwai. 
1870-71 . ‘ . . 8,193 15,565 21,670 1,687 
1871-72 . ‘ . ° 5,937 16,615 21,689 1,815 
1872-73 ‘ . . ‘ 7,271 17,119 22,351 1,844 
1878-74 ° ‘ . P 6,812 10,975 22,473 2,006 
1874-75 ° ° ° rs 6,152 9,240 19,424 1,863 
1875-76 ° . . . 6,204 7,424 19,265 1,661 
1876-77 . . . . 5,183 7,092 18,844 1,677 
1877-78 . . . ° 5,267 7,248 19,077 1,717 
1878-79 ‘ . . ° 6,751 6,999 19,048 1,739 
1879-80 . ‘ . ef 6,878 6,877 21,579 2,066 
7880-81 ° ° . | 7,369 7,145 25,563 2,034 
1851-82 . ‘ «| 6,574 6,796 30,268 2,135 
1842-53 ‘| 5,634 6,499 80,511 2,159 
1583-84 ° . * ° 4,740 6,513 20,138 2,259 
1584-85 . . . ‘ 5,502 6,291 19,577 2,168 
1855-86 . « ‘ ‘ 5,298 6,005 19,555 2,162 
1886-87 ° ° . ° 5,310 5,922 19,471 2,195 
1587-88 e . ° ‘ | 5,112 6,059 19,051 2,157 
1888-89 ° | 4,539 6,092 18,467 2,203 








It will be observed that since 1870-71 the number of shops for the sale 
of distilled liquor has been reduced by 3,654, or more than 44 per cent. ; the 
number of shops for the sale of drugs has been reduced by 9,473, or more than 
60 per cent.; the number of shops for the sale of tari has been reduced by 
3,208, or more than 10 per cent. ; the number of shops for the sale of pachwai, 
or rice-beer, has been increased by 516, or more than 23 per cent. 

Tari and pachwai are comparatively weak and harmless liquors. 

56. Some difficulty is experienced in giving the rates of duty on spirit for 
different years in a form suitable for comparison, as there is no uniform rate 
for the whole Province and there have been frequent changes of system, the 
Central Distillery system and’ the Outstill system frequently replacing one 
another. ‘The course of these changes is explained in Appendix H. We shall, 

_ theréfore, ‘merely attempt to give'an outline of the nature of the changes in the 
rate of duty. 

‘57. The Central Distillery system was introduced into the cleven districts in 
‘Bengal’ ‘corhprising ‘the ‘Burdwan and Presidency Divisions in 1861-62; it was 
extended to sixteen other Uistricts in 1862-63, and to seven more in 1864-65, 

Th ‘the Burdwan’ and! Presidency Divisions the duty was levied at the 
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uniform rate of R240 gallon, But it was wot found possible to evy the same 
high rate of duty in the districts in which the Central Distillery system was 
introduced in 1862-63 and 1863-64; and it was also found impracticable to 
enforce a uniform rate: while the rate of R2-4 was generally maintained in the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, and even subsequently mereased in many 
places, in other districts lower varying rates were imposed. 

It will be seen from Appendix F that the general tendency was to 
increase from time to time the rate in all districts. The rates in the Presi- 
dency and Burdwan Divisions were doubled in some districts, and more than 
doubled in others. 

In most districts of the Rajshahye Division the rates were also doubled. 
The same remark apolies to the Bhagulpore, Patna, and Orissa Divisions, while 
the duty has been considerably increased in all districts of the Chota Nagpore 
Division, 

There are three distinct periods in Excise administration in Bengal since 
1860, namely, (1) the introduction of the Central Distillery system, (2) the rever- 
sion to the Outstill system in the years after 1877, (3) the reversion again in many 
places to the Central Distillery system in 1885-86 and following years. Up to 
the time of the abolition of the Central Distillery system the general tendency 
was towards an increase in the rates of duty, and when the Central Distillery 
system was re-introduced in 1885-86 the high rates previously levied were 
again imposed. The highest rate of duty is now R5 as compared with R2-4 in 
1861, an increase of more than 120 per cent. 

58. During the same period the rate of duty on ganja has been continuously 
raised from R2-6 per seer in 1870-71 to R8-5 in the present year. Ganja is a 
drug which is far more injurious in its effects than spirit or than any other 


drug commonly consumed. 
59. The rate of duty on opium varies in different districts. In 1870-71 the 


selling price was as follows :— 


R16 per seer in seven districts ; 
RIS in one; 
R20 in two; and 
R22 in thirty-three, 
At the present time the rates are: = 
#16 per seer in seven districts ; 
R20 in one; 
#22 in one, and in part of another ; 
R24 in one, and in the remaining part of that just mentioned ; 
R26 in four ; 
R27 in five; 
#28 in twenty-one ; 
R30 in one; aud 
R32 in three, 
As the cost of producing opium is about R7 aseer, a rise in price from R22 
to #32 represents an increase in duty of nearly 80 per cent. 
60. The Chief Commissioncrship of Assam was formerly a portion of Bengal. 
It was separated from that Province in 1874, and the figures of number of 
shops and duty just given refer only to the present Province of Bengal. It 
will, however, be convenient to indicate in this place what the policy of Goy- 
ernment has been in regard to the consumption of opium in Assam, because 
that policy was initiated by the Government of Bengal. Assam, was acquired 
between 1826 and 1854. The poppy was extensively cultivated in it, and 
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the population, which was remarkable for its indolence, largely consumed 
opium. It may be that the excessive dampness and malaria which prevail 
in Assam make the consumption of opium beneficial in some respects, but 
the Government of India believed that the extent to which opium was con 
sumed was injurious, and that it would be possible to restrict consumption. 
The cultivation of opium was consequently prohibited in Assam in 1860; 
before the Province was separated from Bengal, while the number of shops was 
gradually reduced and the rates of duty raised. 

61. The following figures give the number of shopsin Assam for the sale 
of opium every year since 1868-69 :— 


POUND a cishen ih Se: Oe Sa, be ogy A 
Rees ee Be Ee a 
1OIOTD she ao Wey be See. BW sas, a eed 
1871-72 . . ° . . . ° ° « 4,567 
SAAD ws) we im el oe te oe 2 eee 
SSH ws we we le ae « 12 Bs 3. oR 
HENS. oie aR A i! as Se Oe ees 
MA aw Sa al Se Oy Ce BOA 5 ee 
BRAG) a? he® Gere SE oe ck apes 2 RE 
co A Le Oe be ee ee eee 
1878-79. oS ON ak sp SGT 
GOO os ew ow ee UM UO 
MOOS se OG ee Fe Ek NO we Ee 
NBOVSE ee AW ASE me Ae 1,378 
MOM Lew ck we we Uw Ue ww SE 
SA ie PF a Ok we OO Cw 
Te rc a er a vre (1 (' 
ISSE86) 6. x 6 . » «(1,087 
MOBO RT 5 ee ar ea ee we 
180785 GY Me ge Ogee ee S&S nae 
1888-89 =... mm Be . 989 


The number of shops has been reduced from 4,501 to 989, or by more than 78 
per cent. During the same period the selling price of opium has been increased 
from R14 per seer to R32 per seer, representing an increase in duty of 257 
per cent. 

62, Those stringent measures have not beea without success, as, in the Chief 
Commissioner’s Resolution on the Excise Report for 1888-89, it was said :— 

“The consumption of opium and the revenue obtained from it have been very steady 
during the last few years. So fur as revewne is concerned, it is the consumption of this drag 
in the districts of the Assam Valley which brings us three-fifths of the whole Excise revenue -of 
the Province ; and seeing that for some years past we have practicully obtained the same 
revenue from the same consumption with apparently very little, if any, smuggling, it would 
seem that the time has come to raise the question whether the price at the treasury, which has 
been for some years at its present figure, might not now be increased. It/is believed that 
the habit of opium consumption is becoming less iaveterate among the indigenous Assamese, 
and that the generation now growing up will not be habitual consumers to the same extent 


as their fathers.” A 

63. With the exception of the extension of the Outstill system, and 
removal of the restriction on the capacity of stills, which led to an increase 
of drinking between 1877 and 1884, we consider that the management of 
the Exeise Department in Bengal has been very satisfactory, and we are 
wholly unable to reconcile the figures for number of shops and rates of 
duty whieh we have given with the terms of Mr. Smith's motion that 
“the fiscal system of the Government of India leads to the establishment of 
spirit distilleries, liquor and opium shops in large numbers of places where till 
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recently they never existed, in defiance of Native opinion and the protests 
of the inhabitants, and that such increased facilities for drinking produce a 
steadily increasing consumption, and spread ruin and misery among the indus- 
trial classes of India,” or with Mr, Caine’s assertion that “the worst and 
rottenest Excise system in the civilised world is that of India; the worst and 
rottenest of the various systems of India is that of Bengal.” 


Outstills at Tea Gardens. 


61. There is one important statement made by Mr. Smith with which we 
are not in a position to deal fully at present. We refer to the quotation 
given from a letter received from a Tea plantation. The Excise question 
in connection with the coolies on Tea plantations is an extremely difficult 
one. The coolies generally belong to a class which habitually consumes 
liquor ; they have removed from their native country and are employed in a 
damp, malarious, and unhealthy climate. Under such circumstances their 
desire for drink is strong, and the facilities for obtaining illicit liquor in the 
neighbourhood of the gardens are very great. The whole question connected 
with the liquor question in relation to Tea gardens is being thoroughly inquired 
into in Bengal and Assam, and when the inquiries are completed, we shall 
specially address Your Lordship on the subject, In the meantime we may 
remark that so far as the evidence before us goes, the statements made in the 
letter quoted by Mr. Smith appear to be greatly exaggerated. The reports on 
the subject which we have as yet received relate to Assam, and will be found 
as enclosures Nos. (18) and (19) of this Despatch. 


Sxecrion II].—Excrse Systems In Force IN Britisn INpIA. 


65. We shall now attempt to explain the difficulties encountered in this 
country in dealing with the Excise question, and to set forth the systems 
adopted with the object of meeting these difficulties. 

In Appendix G will be found a memorandum giving a brief description of 
the various systems of Excise which are in force at the present day in British 
India. In this memorandum we have grouped together the systems in different 
provinces which have the same main features in common, although they may 
be known by different names, and although the system in one province may 
have bad a very different origin and history from that which it has had in 
another. The remarks in the memorandum apply only to systems for the 
levy of a duty on spirits manufactured in India, The system applied to 
foreign imported liquor is practically the same in all provinces. Imported 
wines and spirits pay the customs duty leviable under the Tariff Act, and 
licenses for their sale are granted by the several Local Governments, usually 
on the payment of a fixed fee for the year. 

A sketch of the history of Excise in each of the five chief Provinces will 
also be found in Appendix H. 


Impossibility of adopting a uniform system of Excise. : 

66. The system of Excise which we should adopt universally, if it were 
possible, is one under which a fixed duty would be levied on each gallon 
of spirit in proportion to alcoholic strength; this system hag been approved 
for many years both by the Government of India and by the various Local 
Governments. It is known in its simplest form as the Central Distillery system, 
because under it all liquor is distilled at a public distillery, centrally situated 
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with reference to the tract to be supplied, and watched by a preventive establish- 
ment appointed by Government. No liquor is allowed to leave the: Central - 
Distillery until the duty has been paid. 

67. The history of Excise Administration in India given in Appendix H will 
show that the line of progress has been from the Farming system, which we 
inherited from the Native States which preceded British rule, towards a system 
under which ‘each gallon of spirit pays a fixed duty. 

68, The earliest system was that of uncontrolled farming ; the farmer paid 
a lamp sum for the right to manufacture and sell liquor in a specified tract of 
country ; there was no limit as to number of shops,.and he made what profit he 
could out of his farm, ‘The nextstep was the limitation of the number of shops. 
A further step was the establishment of the Outstill, under which only the right 
to manufacture and sell at a specified shop is granted. The chief objection both 
to the Farming and Outstill systems, as just described, is that there is no control 
over the rate of duty per gallon, and, consequently, it may be to the interest 
of the farmer or licensee to steadily lower prices. It then becomes necessary to 
consider whether an attempt can be successfully made to establish a system 
under which each gallon of spirits shall pay a fixed duty. This may be 
done roughly and imperfectly by limiting the capacity of the Outstill and fixing 
a minimum rate of duty for the right to work the Outstill. If the Outstill can 
only produce a certain number of gallons of spirit in the month and must 
pay a certain tax every month, we know that each gallon of spirit will 
bear, at least, a certain rate of duty and cannot be sold below a certain 
price. ‘The practical difficulty in the way of securing this result is the 
facility which the licensee possesses for distilling ina still other than that 
which has been licensed. This difficulty is in some cases insuperable. A 
perfect remedy lies in the establishment of a Central Distillery system, 
but unfortunately the practical experience of years, and the results of many 
experiments, have shown that it is impossible to maintain this system in all 
ports of India. 

69. Under the Farming and Outstill systems the interest of the monopolist 
is enlisted for the suppression of illicit distillation, and sources of information 
and means of detection are available to him which are not accessible to officials. 
This is not the case under the ordinary Central Distillery system. Under that 
system it is to the interest of the distiller both to distil illicitly outside the 
distillery and to smuggle liquor out of the distillery without payment of duty. 
The shop-keeper and the subordinate officials share the profit. Thus it was 
proved'in the course of a judicial enquiry in the Gya District of Bengal that 
out of the spirit made at one outlying distillery only one gallon out of three 
paid duty to Government, the duty on the second being retained by the pre- 
ventive officer, who allowed the distiller to take out every third gallon free. 

The key to the numerous and complicated systems of Excise which prevail 
in different parts of British India lies in the fact that they are attempts to com- 
bine the monopoly and fixed duty systems with the object of securing that 
every gallon of spirit shal] bear a certain rate of duty in places where it is not 
possible to work the fixed duty system in its simplest form. 

Unsuitability of the Oentral Distillery System for portions of India. 
70, We will now state some of the chief reasons which render the Central 


Distillery system unsuitable in many parts of India. 
(1) Where the quantity of liquor consumed is small, the cost of a central 
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distillery and of an establishment to guard it, and'to prevent outside distilla- 
tion, is prohibitive. . are - 

(2) Itis found impossible, on the soale of pay which we are able to give, to 
obtain for those establishments men who are thoroughly trustworthy. In remote 
tracts where supervision is insufficient they enter into collusion with the dis- 
tillers and defraud the Government. The Excise Reports abound with state- 
ments to the effect that a targe portion of the liquor distilled in central distil- 
leries was passed out for consumption free of duty. In places where such 
establishments and the police are entrusted with powers to detect and prevent 
illicit distillation, and where the inducements to resort to that practice are 
great, still more serious evils too often result. The nature of these evils is 
explained in the following extract from the Report of the Bengal Excise 
Commission :— : ; 

“One, and in the opinion of the Commission the main, reason of this* ix not far to seek, 
= Activity on the of detective officers in Ben- 
ws mesa erotica mot aleoat ‘nevmsesily lead. te Abele sen 
armen ta Geteceing ota ing the powers given by law to a perilous extent 
and too often, it is to be feared, to their abusing those powers. The most formidable and 
unpopular of these is the power of search, When it is considered that, as mentioned above, 
illicit distillvtion is most frequently carried on in the inner rooms of houses, it will easily be 
understood how hateful a zealous detective officer must be to the people of a village, and how 
formidable his power of oppression and extortion, It is not too much to assert that the evils 
dangers almost inseparable from all attempts to put down the illicit manufacture of country 
spirit by direct preventive measures are as grave ax those entailed by the prevalence of the 
ualawful practice, and the Commission consider that this is a most important factor in the 
Excise problem. ‘They wish to direct special attention to the subject here, as many of the wit 
nesses who appeared before them seemed to think that the suppression of illicit distillation is 
merely a question of empluying a sufficiently strong detective establishment, and to have over- 
looked completely the danger of such a force becoming an engine of oppression, worry and 
extortion more formidable and dangerous to the innocent than to the offenders, particalarly in 
outlying and jungly places, where the supervision of trustworthy superiors would almost 
necessarily be wanting, and where, owing to the great probability of the existence of illicit prac- 
tices, the excisemen would have most opportunities to harass and oppress unoffending people. 
Colonel Dalton, in a report from which an extract has already been made, stated that there 
was nothing which had set him so much against the Centra) Distillery system as the number 
of persons he had lately seen undergoing imprisonment in the common jail for offences against 
the Excise laws. This consideration appears very much more grave when it is realised that 
the numbers of offenders actually convicted were in all probability very few in proportion to the 
number of innocent people who had been worried and harassed in the process of hunting out 
the breaches of the jaw, It must never be forgotten that all avtempts to limit. the consump- 
tion of spirit by over-stringeut Excise measures must have a tendency to lead to illjeit prac- 
tices; that the same considerations which lead to the restriction of licit consumption make 
it necessary to take further measures to prevent such illicit practices ; and that there is in this 
@ constant source and most serious danger to innocent people. All this, of course, is not 
an argument against the attempt to regulate consumption, but it proves the necessity of 
always proceeding in a cautious and tentative manner,” 
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(3) Another reason is defective means of communication, Many parts 
of India are at all times difficult of access, and during the rainy season many 
more are practically entirely shut off from communication with neighbouring 
places. In such tracts unless the inhabitants are to be entirely deprived of 
liquor—a deprivation to which they would not submit, and against which the 
facilities for illicit distillation furnish them with a powerful protection—it is 
necessary that the liquor should be distilled on the spot, communication with 
the Central Distillery being frequently interrupted. 

(4) The difficulty of preventing illicit distillation is very great. We have 
already dealt with this question in paragraphs 20 to 23 and need not say anything 
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pret aA es sar i from & memorandum by the Chief Com- 
missioner ‘of Assan; passages w ow that the circumstancés,of a tract 
so considefabla as the P vinee of Assam are such as to render impossible 
the introduction not only” of the Oeritral Distillery system, but of any 
system which involves the direct control of distillation. In nearly the whole 
of Assam we must be content with enforcing direct restrictions on the _sile 
of spirit, sale to the public being a transaction which cannot be altogether 
concealed, while distillation may be carried on in secret without fear of 
detection :— 

“12. Now let us look for a moment at the means we have of controlling and restricting 
the manufacture and use of liquor among the population, that is, the means we have of enforce 
ing any prohibition that we may choose to issue, 

« First of all, to what extent may the country itself be considered open or accessible? The 
following are the statistics :-— 
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- Goalpara (a). . ° ° . ; i < 5 72,000 938,000 
Kamrup « our id . . . . . . - 688,000 1,035,000 
Darrang . . . ° . ° e ° . - 862,000 1,826,000 
Nowgong . e ° . . e e e . + 818,000 1,767,000 
Sibsagar . ‘ . . ° ‘ ° . . + 609,000 1,217,000 
Lakhimpur . ‘ ‘ ° . . e ° + — 279,000 2,104,000 

Toran + 2,828,000 9,487,000 
“ A ——_ —— 


(a) Exclading the permancntly-settied portion. 


“In short, about four-fifths of the area is covered either with tree or with grass jungle, 

* And this jungle is not confined to one part of the district, but is scattered all through it, The 

cultivation, in short, is in patches, reclaimed here and there from jungle (and often falling 
back into it), and, except in some parts of Kamrap, none of it is really far from jungle. 

“18, Moreover, the Assam village is not, like the village in Bengal or in Northern India, 
an aggregation of honses in a single part of the village area, where every man lives within 
hail of bis neighbour. The Assamese loves to bury himself in the privacy of his own domain, 
and his house is separated from his neighbours by a belt of trees or of bushes. It remains to 
note that, according to the Census of 1881, the average number of houses to the square mile 
18 18, and of persons 105. 

“14. These, therefore, are the cireumstances with which we have to deal,—a sparse popu- 
lation scattered over a country of which four-fifths is jungle, in which every villager surrounds 
his house with high vegetation, and has nowhere very far to go if he wants to hide himself 
away altogether from human sight. The drinking classes among them, familiar with the 
methods of brewing and distilling, continually possessing the materials at hand, and nowhere 
more than twenty miles distant from places where every householder has for ages brewed or 
distilled his own liquor aud consumed it as regularly as he eats his food. Where is the means 
under such circumstances of prohibiting or even restraining any man who wants to drink? It 
seems to me that the most efficient preventive service in the world would find it difficult to 
attain any success ; and unfortunately we have hardly any expectation of finding any but a 
most inefficient service. We can under present circumstances use the police only, that is to 
say, looking to the number of policemen available for district duties, one man for every 
thirty or forty square miles: and as the higher officers of the police belong to a large extent 
to foreign races, the force is less efficient on this account, 

“15, It follows from all this that it is hopeless to establish in the Assam Valley districts 
any system of Excise administration which in any degree depends upon our ability to prevent 
or detect illicit distillation, If people want to obtain spirits, they can do so either by getting 
smuggled spirit from the hills; or by brewing and distilling for themselves by methods with 
which they are quite familiar, and which are very cheaply and easily available. 

* * * * * * e 

“19. The result of all these considerations is that over nearly the whole of Assam only 
one method of taxing liqnor is open to us, viz., that of licensing individual shop-keepers to 
distil and sell country spirits at specified places, We cannot afford even to impose any 
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to control; and our principal Means ; 
est that no eale abil take place besides that in respect of which he has paid a fee to us, 

“90. Personally, Dhold most strongly to the view that the system of a still-head duty per 
ealon a fe only satisfactory method of Excise administration, and that no other system can 
give us't satisfactory control over spirit manufacture and spirit consumption. But the result 
of euch information as 1 have been able to gather from officers who have dealt with the pro- 
blem in Assam and from a perusal of past records, and especially of a recent discussion on 
this very point, which Mr. Fitzpatrick submitted to the Government of India with his letter 
of 18th November 1888, is to show that the circumstances of Assutm are such thut the first 
conditions of such a system, viz., the possibility of preventing illicit distillation, does not 
exist. The only area where a Central Distillery system seems to have any chance of success 
seems to be the central portion of Cachar, and the success of the system there would largely 
depend upon the possibility of keeping outside the Central Distillery area the spirit distilled 


under ‘the Outstil! system all around it,’’ 
The following extract from the report of the Bengal Excise Commission 
shows how extensively illicit distillation and smuggling prevails in some places 


under the Central Distillery system :— 

“ Positive evidence of the prevalence of illicit distillation in various districtsx—The 
actual fact seems to be that illicit distillation extensively prevailed in some districts, especi- 
ally in those in which the mohwa-tree grows, those in which the lower classes of the popula- 
tion use country-liquor extensively, and generally in wild and thinly-populated tracts; and 
that, on the other hand, it was comparatively rare in towns, thickly-populated tracts, and 
among populations not given to the use of spirituous liquors. This view is supported by the 
positive evidence on the subject. In Gya, Baboo Bhup Sen Singh, the Government Pleader, 
who has an intimate knowledge of the district, stated that there had been illicit distillation 
under the Central Distillery system, and this was corroborated by Shek Aulad Ali, an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police with 45 years’ experience of the district ; by Ray Brahmo Datta, 
now excise-inspector of the Division, formerly excise-sheristadar; and by Baboo Prankumar 
Das, excise deputy collector of the district, whose evidence on this point should be referred to. 
In Patna and Sarun it would seem to have been less prevalent, though there is clear evidence 
as to its existence in both districts The deputy inspector of schools in Mozufferpore stated 
that while the Central Distillery system was in force well-to-do people used to distil spirits in 
their own houses. Munshi Kuldip Narain, sub-manager of Raj Durbhunga, stated that in 
the Durbhunga district many cases of illicit distillation were heard of previous to the introduc. 
tion of the Outstill system. Mr. Cameron, sub-divisional officer of Bettiah, stated that there 
used to be much illicit distillation in Chumparan ; and this is corroborated by Mr. Shaw, of 
Pursa indigo-factory, and other witnesses. In Monghyr the Rev, Mr. Evans and other wit- 
nesses give strong opinions as to the improbability of the existence of illicit distillation owing 
to the ease with which it could be detected ; but Mr. Pushong, a witness who has unuswal 
opportunities of knowing the actual facta, stated from personal knowledge that considerable 
illicit distillation among respectadle people had been carried on before the introduction of 
Outstills; and he added that wherever there is a Central Distillery there will also be illicit 
distillation and smuggling. This view was strongly represented to the President of the,Com- 
mission in conversation by Baboo Kamalesri Prosad, a wealthy zemindar, whose father had been 
for many years engaged in the spirit trade. In Bhagulpore Baboos Surjya Narain Singh, 
Tej Narain, Tarini Prosad, and others spoke of the existence of illicit distillation in that 
district. In Chota Nagpore there was much evidence of the prevalence of illicit distillation 
during the Central Distillery period, but a few examples will suffice. In Hazaribagh the 
Government Pleader, Rai Jadu Nath Mukerji Bahadur, one of the best informed aud most 
experienced witnesses that appeared before the Commission, said:—‘ There used to be much 
illicit distillation under the Central Distillery system, but it has diminished of late. It is the 
interest of the Outatill-holder to put down illicit distillation. 1t Was the interest of the retailer 
to sell illicit spirit under the cover of duty-paid spirit, and he was therefore the ally of the 
illicit distiller when he did not illicitly distil himself. Zemindars and other well-to-do people 
send their material to Outstills to be distilled. They used to do the same with the sudder 
distillers but not often.” Baboo Navakrisna Roy, police inspector of Lohardugga, has given 
lists of 54 villages in two thanas of that district in which cases of illicit distillation were detected, 
and adds that it was known to exist in very many more villages, in which, however, no cases 
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afimous det its preyalenge in 81 of these. 
Some of them, but not reall, had,heard of the illicit practice in"bix of sho other villages, and 
none of them knew anything about the remaining three.” 


* ae yo 
(5) Even where there are no special difficulties of communion igi e is 
sometimes necessary that the liquor should be distilled on the spot and not 
brought from a distant distillery; because in the hot season some kinds of 
liquor of low strength will not bear transportation, Any measure which 
would drive the people to the use of a stronger instead of a weaker liquor is 
opposed to sound principles of Excise administration as we understand them, 

A series of extracts from Reports showing the difficulties in the way of 
adopting the Central Distillery system in many places will be found in 
Appendix L. a: 

Difftculties in connection with Native States, . 

71. The state of things to which we have just referred exists within the 
borders of British India, and the consequent difficulties in enforcing restrictions 
on drink would arise if the British administration extended oyer the whole of 
India. But of the continent of India, a scattered area, interlaced in many 
places with British territory, amounting in extent to about one-third of the 
whole, and containing a population of about one-fifth, belongs to Native States, 
with the internal administration of which in matters of Excise the Government of 
India does not ordinarily interfere, and cannot in some cases interfere as a matter 
of right without straining its authority beyond what is safe or justifiable. In 
all those States the Excise systems were, and in most still are, incomparably 
more lax than in British territory. The system generally followed in them 
hes been an uncontrolled Farming system with practically no restrictions on 
the farmer to prevent his unduly diminishing the price of liquor or increasing 
the number of shops. ‘The consequence is that the cheaper liquor of 
Native States is constantly smuggled into British territory. The only complete 
remedy for this evil lies in inducing those States to adopt a stricter system and 
to impose higher rates of duty; and this the Local Governments have in some 
cases succeeded in doing in recent years, notably in Bombay and, more recently 
and toa much smaller extent, in the Punjab. In Bombay the Government 
has also obtained, at a not inconsiderable cost, the consent of some Chiefs to 
our officers undertaking the direct management of the Excise administration 
of their States, 

72, The following extracts from a Report by Rao Bahadur Lallabhai 
Gurdhundas, dated 15th July 1887, indicate the serious nature of the difficulty 
described in the preceding paragraph. He remarks :— 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


“5. Under this plan of exact taxation, it is necessary to fix the rates of duty for different 
districts with great care aud circamspection, As the amount of duty would govern the selling 
price of the liquor, and as there is a certain price, varying according to the character, habits, 
and wealth of the people, which can safely be realised on the spirits consumed by the masses, 
and which caunot be exceeded with impunity, the duty on liquor ought not to exceed the 
difference between that price and the cost of the liquor. Even when the people themselves 
can afford to pay for a moderate and harmless dose a price that would cover the highest rate of 
duty which Government desire to impose, the possibility of smuggling and illicit distillation is 
not to be lost sight of in the zeal for enhancing the price of liquor with a view to diminish 
consumption. Proveutive establishments and stringent penal enactments can do a great deal in 
suppressing illicit distillation, which cannot long remain undetected. But where a liquor 
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back in order to get cheap liquor; and, what is even worse, quantities of cheap liquor will 
always be smuggled into the high-priced liquor tract without much fear of detection ; in short, 
the. object aimed at of diminishing the consumption of liquor will be defeated. Therefore, in 
districts which are bordered by or interlaced with foreign territory, the desired result can be 
obtained only by the same system being adopted and worked consistently in both territories. 
To this end the co-operation of our neighbouring Native Chiefs is essential to the mutual 
advantage of themselves and the Government. . 

«6, Government have experienced comparatively little difficulty in securing the co-opora- 
tion in this behalf of the Native Chiefs in the Konkan, Deccan, and Southern Mahratta country, 
all of whom, with a few exceptions, have handed over the management of the abkari of their 
States to the Government for a term of years on payment of liberal annual compensation ; and 
Government have thereby been enabled, not only to supplant the infamous Farming system of 
old and to launch with success the new system of the equitable taxation in those States as well 
as in their own contiguous districts, but also to bring within a short period of three years the 
Excise rates in the greater portion of the territories concerned to the desired level. The 
excepted States are those of Kolhapur, Savantvadi, and Janjira, which with equal readiness have 
adopted the same system and rates on their 6wn account, and have for years past been reaping 
the fruits of their foresight and prudence in the shape of large progressive profits to the State 
treasury and improvement in the mora] and material condition of the poorer classes—resulta 
which are no less conspicuous in the British districts and other Native States ial ander. 
the influence of the new system and policy 

“7, In Gujarat, on the other hand, ptectaniliy has nist ere Sein afforded to try the cunt 
experiment under equally favourable conditions. Consequently, considerably lower rates of liquor 
excise and selling prices still prevail in that province, while in the contiguous Native States the 
old detestable Farming system continues to flourish. se A question naturally 
arises, why has Gujarat, with all these favourable circumstances, lagged in recent years far 
behind other districts of the presidency in the progress of abkari reform designed to raise the 
largest amount of revenue from the smallest consumption of liquor? The answer to this ques# 
tion directly points to the obstacle—the absence of sympathetic arrangements and action in con- 
tiguous Native States—which the subject of this report is intended to remove. It is needless 
now to describe here the details of the correspondence carried on during the last eight years 
with a view to the removal of that obstacle, Happily, the controversy promises to terminate 
with the acceptance by our Government and faithful observance by the Native Chiefs con- 
cerned of the understandings which I shall proceed directly to narrate. 

8. I request you to glance at the map of the Bombay Presidency and to mark the con- 
trast which the situation of British Gujarat presents to that of the rest of the presidency with 
reference to foreign territory. Barring the Holkar’s dominion which marches along the north- 
ern frontier of Khandesh for a distance of about 150 miles, and with which no abkari con- 
vention has yet been thought of, and barring also the Nizam’s dominion which marches along 
the eastern frontiers of the distriets of Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Bijapur, and 
Dharwar almost in a regular line for a distance of about 700 miles, and with which the mutual 
retirement of liquor shops and stills to a distance of 3 miles on either side of the frontier has 
just been agreed upon, the rest of the Native territory with which the larger block of the pre- 
sidency south of Daman is concerned consists of but one first class State and a number of 
petty holdings of small extent and importance, all imbedded in the midst of British territory, 
British Gujarat, on the other band, is, as it were, surrounded by a sea of, and intersected by, in- 
sumerable gulfs, creeks, and lakes of foreign territory, which includes the large and important 
Stute of Baroda, many other first, second, and third class States, and a number of petty 
talnkas and thakorates, each owned by a separate Chief or Thakor. From this geographical 
contrast between the two divisions of the presidency, it will readily be seen that the task of 
forming what for brevity’s sake may be called the abkari coll-ver-cin must be much more difli- 
cult in Gajarat than in the rest of the presidency. The difficulty of the task, which is 
to the peculiar configuration and relative situations of British and Native territories in, G 
to the pomit Eanes io Sea maaan, , status, and the internal and external co’ — 
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aa Farther extracts bearing on this question will he found in Appendix D, 
“but we will quote in this place an extract from a letter from the Goverhment of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Which gives Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
personal experience in the cold weather of 1888-89 :— 
ae During his marel last year throughout Oudh, in no single instance has the Lieutenant-- 
Governor and Chief Cominissiover observed a case of draukenness until he arrived on the Nepal 
border, when special police precautions bad to be taken to prevent the camp-followers obtain- 
ing liquor at cheap rates on the Nepalese side of the frontier. In spite of these precautions 
as coon as the camp reach the Nepal border, men who, in face of the higher price of the 
excised liquor in our own territory, had hitherto found no opportunities of indulging their 
appetite, were scen by no meaus unfrequently in various stages of intoxication along the line 
of mareb.”” : : 
Groundleséness of the charge that our Excise Administration gives greater 
facilities for drinking than an administration based on principles approved 
by the Native inhabitants and Native rulers would do, 

74. The extracts just quoted and those given in Appendix D have been 
referred to with the object of explaining the existence of a very serious 
practical difficulty in the enforcement of Excise regulations in British 
India. But they also serve another purpose, and prove how groundless 
are the charges made against the Government of India that any increase 
in the habits of drinking which has taken place in India is due to the British 
Excise administration, and that, had the administration been conducted on 
the principles approved by the Native inhabitants and Native rulers, an 
increase would not have oceurred. It may be true that, in some instances, our 
Excise administration has not been strong enough to counteract the tendency 
of other forces and to prerent an increase; but one of the main difficulties 
in the way of achieving that result is due to the less stringent regulations 
which prevail in the Native States adjoiuing and interlaced with British 
territory. Those States are ruled by Native rulers in accordance with 
Native ideas; and it is found that until pressure is brought to bear by 
the Paramount Power to induce them to adopt more stringent regula- 
tions, their Excise systems are such as to offer the smallest possible discourage- 
ment to drinking and are many times more Jax than the laxest of the systems 
with which the Government of India has been in places obliged to be content, 
aud the existence of which forms the main ground of the attacks which 
have been made on its Excise policy. In short, the mere fact of a British 
district being coterminous with a Native State is invariably fvund to be a 
serious obstacle in the way of raising the taxation on liquor in that district 
and of enforcing measures designed to restrict consumption. The only resource 
in such cases, when it is found impossible to make any satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the Native ruler, is to place the tracts affected under the Farming or 
Outstill system. ‘The amount of revenue abtained in this way is never great, 
and the restriction on consumption is comparatively slight, but at any rate 
there is some restriction and the revenue is not wholly lost. 

In a nute by Rao Bahadur Lillabhai Gurdhandas, dated 19th July 1889, 
which will be found among the enclosures of the letter No. 9255 of 6th 
Dovember 1889 appended to this Despatch, a comparison of the Excise arrange. 
ments existing in the Native States of the Bombay Presidency with that in the 
neighbouring British districts is made. The general assertion made jn this 
paragraph is there proved by statistics to be true in regard to those particular 
Native States, The figures im that note show conclusively for each State 
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included in the denna that the number bf shops per square mile is lager 
that the average population served by each shop is smaller, and that the” con- 
sumption per head is greater than in the adjoining British districts, and this 
is the case in spite ofthe fact that these States have been induced by the 
Bombay Government to adopt a system which is far more strict than that 
which formerly prevailed in them. 

Reasons for the existence of many different systems. 

75. The examination of the history of the Excise administration given in 
Appendix & will show that the tendency has always been towards the general 
introduction of the Central Distillery system, and that partial reversions towards 
a more primitive and less satisfactory system have either been temporary and 
experimental, or have arisen from the fact that the introduction of the Central 
Distillery. system had been carried too far. 
e® -76. It was between 1860 and 1864 that the Central Distillery system was 
generally introduced into Bengal and the Upper Provinces of India. 

In the Province of Bengal it was found necessary to abandon the Central 
Distillery system in a few places very shortly after it was introduced. It was 
also found that the high uniform rate of duty could not be enforced in 
all places where the Central Distillery system was maintained, The 
choice, therefore, lay between a low uniform rate of duty and a scale 
varying from place to place. The latter alternative was adopted. The subse- 
quent substitution on an extensive scale of the Outstill for the Central Distillery 
system after 1877 was not made without cause. The objections to the Central 
Distillery system were obvious and it was hoped that certain advantages, such 
as the suppression of fraud, of illicit manufacture and smuggling, and a conse- 
quent increase of revenue would be obtained, These advantages were actually 
secured, but the change was accompanied by the removal of the restriction on 
the capacity of outstills, and an increase of drinking followed which has rendered 
it expedient to return to the Central Distillery system where practicable, and 
to impose various restrictions on the Outstill system where it must be retained. 

77. In the North-Western Provinces certain tracts had to be removed from 
the operation of the Central Distillery system, and though the uniform rate 
of duty has been retained this has only been rendered possible by fixing the 
rate at acomparatively low figure, and increasing the numbers of shops so as to 
reduce the temptation to illicit practices. 

78. In the Punjab, the Central Distillery system has been , introduced 
and, with two trifling exceptions, maintained throughout the Province; the rate 
of duty is high, and it is practically uniform; on the other hand, illicit 
distillation and smuggling are more common than in any other Province, 
and the number of shops for the sale of liquor has been increased, though 
there is still only one shop for the sale of liquors of all kinds to nearly 10,000 
of the population. 

79. In 1878 the Central Distillery system was generally introduced in 
Bombay, but it was found necessary that it should be accompanied with the 
grant of monopolies and with a “minimum guarantee,” the amount of the 
guarantee being fixed by competition, The system of a * minimum. guarantee” 
fixed by competition is now being altered, as it was found to degen agahier 
tion in some respects. 

80. In 1869 the Central Distillery , system began to be introdneed. in 
Madras. It was accompanied with various.conditions and special provisions 
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and has since been extended to nearly all the districts of the Presidency, having 


now developed into a system which is almost the Central Distillery system 
‘in its simplest.form, and with a high rate of duty. The success of the oe 
adopted i in Madras is, however, accompanied by #large number of shops. 
$1. The various systems of Excise in force in British India are described 
in Appendix G. It would be a fruitless task to attempt to explain, in every 
instance, to English readers, the minute local peculiarities which render it 
necessary to have recourse to each system. All the systems, other than the 
‘ordinary Outstilland Farming systems, have a common object, namely, to 
‘render it possible tv impose a fixed rate of duty on each gallon of spirit that 
passes into consumption, and in this respect they are improvements on the 
_Outstill or Farming system. 

82. Though we cannot undertake to explain fully the special reasons which 
lead to thé local adoption of each system, we will try to make it clear Why one 
system was adopted which has been loudly attacked on plausible g grounds.” 

We refer to the “ minimum guarantee” system which in recent years has 
prevailed extensively in Bombay. 

Under this system the monopoly bf sale and manufacture is granted to 
the person who undertakes to pay duty on the greatest number of gallons of 
spirit, and of course any such system is open to attack on the ground that 
it offers a direct incentive to attempts to increase the consumption of spirit 
We shall show hereafter that this objection, though not without force, is 
theoretical rather than practical ; but in the first instance we will set forth the 
considerations which have led to the introduction of such a system, considera- 
tions of a very different character from a mere desire to increase revenue by 
stimulating consumption. 

' 83. The diffienlties which render it impossible in certain tracts to main- 
tain the Central Distillery system have already been stated in paragraph 70, 

These are, briefly,—(1) the expense relatively (o the amount of revenue to 
be collected, (2) impossibility of securing a trustworthy preventive establish- 
ment, (3) defective means of communication, (4) facilities for illicit distillation, 
(5) deterioration of liquor in transport, and (6) smuggling from foreign 
territory. 

Tt will be obvious that these difficulties are, toa very large extent, obviated 
ifa Farming or Outstill system be adopted. Under such a system (1) expense is 
reduced to a minimum, as a comparatively costly central distillery, with 
an establishment to watch it, need not be kept up; (2) a large preventive 
establishment (with its attendant risks of collusion with the distiller and 
ee oreasion of the people) is no longer necessary, because the grant of a monopoly 

ists, from strong motives of personal profit, the distillers and shop-keepers, 
with all their local knowledge, on the side of prevention; (8) the difficulties 
arising from .defective communications are obviated, because the liquor can be 
distilled on the spot where it is consumed ; (4) illicit distillation is checked by 
enlisting the local knowledge of the shop-keepers on the side of prevention ; 
(5) the liquor can be distilled on the spot and the risk of deterioration in 
transport is avoided ; and finally (6) smuggling from foreign territory is reduced 
to.a,minimum, because the monopolist can reduce the price of his liquor so 
as to exclude smuggled liquor, which must be imported from a distance and 

is also handicapped by the risk of detection. 

Ageinst these. advantages must be set certain evils which attend thio 

introduction of the Farming or Outstill system, and which in many cases 
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would be more serious than those which it ts desired to prevent. The 
chief of these is that the price of liquor may be greatly reduced. The object 
of the monopolist is simply to make the largest possible profit, and in many | 
cases it will happen that the maximum. of profit will be secured by a large 
sale at low prices rather than by high prices with a restricted sale, A check 
may no doubt be applied to this evil by fixing a minimum rate for retail sales, 
and limiting the capacity of the outstill, but the effective maintenance of 
regulations of this nature requires a strong preventive force, and in some places 
the enforcement of a minimum price for retail sales and the prevention of dis- 


tillation in any but the licensed still are practically impossible 
84. In the circumstances described in the preceding paragraph the question 


naturally arises, whether it is possible to combine the advantages of the 
Farming or Outstill system, which may be describedas the monopoly system, 
with those of the Central Distillery, in such a way as to prevent the sale of 
liquor at very low rates. This result, it was supposed, could be attained in 
certain tracts by granting a monopoly of manufacture and sale coupled with 
the conditions that the farmer shall guarantee a minimum payment by way of 
duty, that he shall distil only at a centfal distillery, and that he shall pay a 
fixed duty per gallon of liquor issued from the distillery. Such a system is 
suitable only where the chief difficulties to be overcome are illicit distillation 
on an extensive scale and the evils connected with preventive establishments. 

85. An arrangement under which the monopoly of sale and manufacture 
is granted to a single person, who is required to distil in a central distillery, 
and to pay a fixed duty per gallon, obviates the risk of illicit distillation by the 
general public, but it offers to the monopolist the temptations which exist under 
the ordinary Central Distillery system—(1) to distil illicitiy on his own account 
outside the central distillery, and (2) to enter into collusion with the preventive 
establishment to pass liquor out of the distillery without payment of duty. As 
a remedy the further condition of a “minimum guarantee” is imposed, or, 
in other words, the monopolist is required to pay duty on a certain quantity 
of liquor whether he can sell that quantity or not. If he sells more than the 
guaranteed quantity he pays duty on the excess; if he sells less he is obliged to 
make up the duty to the amount of the guarantee. 

86. It will be obvious that if the amount of liquor on which duty is guaran- 
teed is about equal to the amount for which there is a demand, there is no risk 
of illicit distillation with the connivance of the monopolists or of liquor being 
passed out without payment of duty. Until the amount guaranteed has been 
made up there is no profit to be made either by illicit distillation or by re- 
moving liquor without payment of duty, and if the amount guaranteed is not 
greatly less than the normal demand, the profit to be made by illicit dealings 
is not sufficient to induce the monopolist to run the risk of violating the law. 

87. Unfortunately very great difficulty, especially at first, was experienced 
in determining what was the normal demand, and it was found necessary to 
determine by public competition the amount to be guaranteed, the monopoly 
being granted to an approved tenderer who undertook to guarantee the maxi- 


mum quantity. 
This condition is open to attack, since it may be said, with some reason, 


to make it the interest of the monopolist to stimulate the consumption,of 
liquor. The objection, however, has less practical weight than might at first 
sight be supposed. As the number of shops is limited the monopolist could 
not increase consumption by multiplying shops, and as he paid a heavy duty 
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per gallomhe could not reduée the average price of his liquor below the 
rate of duty plus cost of production, &, The incidental attractions of lighting 
- and so forth, employed by public houses in England to increase the number 
of their customers, are not ayailable in India, and, so far as we can see, the 
only effective:method by which the monopolist could stimulate consumption 
was by raising the price of liquor where the demand for it was strong, and by 
lowering it in places where a reduction in price was accompanied by a more 
than equivalent increase in consumption, the average price, as above explained, 
being in this way maintained. 

88. But it might, and would no doubt occasionally, happen that under a 
system regulated by public competition the tenderer would guarantee duty 
on a larger quantity of liquor than he could sell at a rate per gallon not 
helow that required to give him a profit, andin such case he would be under a 
strong temptation to diminish the loss on his contract by reducing the price of 
liquor below what it cost him, including duty, in the hopes that increased 
sales would diminish the excess payment under the guarantee. At any rate 
the Bombay Government was satisfied that the minimum guarantee system, 
the amount guaranteed being determined by competition, was open to such 
strong objection, that in the two districts of Thana and Kolaba they substituted, 
experimentally, a system under which the monopoly was granted to the person 
who undertook to pay the highest rate of duty per gallon, in excess of a stated 
minimum, on all spirit manufactured and sold by him. This system removed 
all ground for the accusation thut it was made the special interest of the mono- 
polist to stimulate consumption ; but in other respects the results were disastrous. 
The rate of duty fixed in this way by competition was so high that a great 
impulse was given to illicit distillation, and as the monopolist was under no 
obligation to take 1 minimum quantity, he was not specially interested in 
preventing smuggling, and confined himself to selling what liquor he could at 
a very high price, leaving those who could not, or would not, pay his price to 
provide themselves with liquor by illicit means. The facts connected yith 
this experiment were reported to Your Lordship in our Despatch No. 340, 
dated 22nd October 1389, but for facility of reference we have reprint- 
ed as Appendix E the account of the experiment given in a memorandum 
received from the Bombay Government and forwarded to Your Lordship with 
that Despatch. i 

‘89. On recognizing the failure of the experiment the Bombay Government 
directed that in future the amount to be guaranteed should be fixed by the 
Collector of the District and not determined by competition, and that the 
monopoly should be given to a person approved by the local authorities. We 
trust that this system may be so successful as to justify its permanent and wider 
adoption, but it is obviously open to the objection that it may lead to charges of 
favouritism being brought against the local authorities, and it may produce a 
loss of revenue if the monopolist can succeed in concealing the total. amount 
of the liquor manufactured and sold by him, and in this way secures a low 
“minimum guarantee " which makes it profitable for him to run the risk of 
illicit distillation and smuggling on his own account. 

We are, however, satisfied that no system can as yet be devised which 
will be absolutely free from objection, and we must be content to adopt that 
one to which fewest objections can be made. 

90. We fea? Your Lordship may think we have dealt at undue length with 
‘questions connested with the minimum guarantee system, but we are anxious 
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that some of the difficulties which we have to encounter and of the measures 
adopted in order to meet them should be set out at length. We have 
in fact only dealt in an imperfect manner with one branch of the Excise 
administration of a single Province, and our remarks are necessarily neither as 
fuil or complete as if the question bad been dealt with by the Local Govern- 
ment concerned. No slight advantage of the introduction of the system of 
minimum guarantee lies in the fact that under this system it becomes possible 
to insist on proper distillation and the use of the best apparatus, with a con- 
sequent improvement in the quality of the liquor offered for sale. 

91. What we have already said will, we trust, be sufficient to satisfy an im- 
partial mind that the local authorities in India have great difficulties to meet, 
that they are doing their best to overcome them, that the numerous systems of 
Excise which prevail locally in British India have been adopted with legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy objects, and that rash interference with the Excise 
Administration of India might be productive of great evil. We do not claim 
that the Administration is perfect; we acknowledge that mistakes have 
been made, and that experiments have failed, but we need hardly say that 
we have no desire to establish different systems merely for the sake of avoiding 
uniformity, and it may be taken for granted that there must be reasons, of 
greater or less weight, for such diversity of practice as we have shown to 
prevail in India. A simpler and uniform system would be more easily worked, 
and could be more readily understood, and would thus obviate much mis- 
apprehension and criticism. Unfortunately the circumstances do not permit of 
our adopting such a system. 

Secrion I[I.—Onsecrs AND PrincrpLes oF Excise ADMINISTRATION. 
Raising of Revenue and Regulation for purposes of Police. 

92. It will be admitted that among the legitimate objects of a system of 
Excise are included the raising of revenue and the regulation of the trade in 
liquor for police purposes. These are the undoubted and, from an historical 
point of view, probably the primary objects of such a system. It was at a 
later stage that it was recognised that the regulation of the trade in liquor for 
the purposes of revenue and police might with advantage be so conducted as to 
discourage any tendency to drink to excess, and to lead to the substitution of 
wholesome or comparatively harmless liquor for that which was positively 
noxious. Up to the present time, however, there is no general agreement of 
opinion regarding the measures which may properly be taken by a Govern- 
ment for these purposes. 

93. In India no special difficulty is experienced in regulating the Excise sys- 
tem for purposes of police, and such minor difficulties as arise in this connec- 
tion are due rather to the want of an efficient agency to ensure that prescribed 
rules are duly observed than to any difference of opinion as to what these 
rules should be. 

In respect of the realization of revenue, the principle to which we have 
given our adherence, and which has been generally adopted, is to impose 
as high a tax as may be possible without giving rise to illicit practices; 
this principle is, of course, subject to such limitations in practice as special 
circumstances may justify. 

No general agreement regarding the extent to which Government should go i” 
the direction of restrieting the consumption of stimulants or narcotics. 

94. So long as we confine ourselves to police and fiscal considerations w® 
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deal with questions regarding which the functions of Government are defined 
with sufficient clearness and unanimity ; on the other hand, when we endeayour 
to introduce an Excise system with the object of modifying the habits of the 
people in regard to drinking, we are confronted with complicated moral and 
social problems, any solution of which is impeded by obstacles both of a theo- 
retical and of a practical nature. It is owing to an alleged failure to discourage 
drinking that the Indian system of Excise has been attacked, for, though it has 
been asserted that we especially encourage drinking for the sake of revenue, wo 
understand this to be merely a mode of expression used for rhetorical purposes 
with the object of putting in a striking form the charge that, owing to our 
wish to increase the revenue, we do not go as farin discouraging drinking as we 
ought, or as‘those who make the accusation think we ought. Every Excise 
system in force in British India does, at any rate in some degree, check 
‘drinking, inasmuch as it limits the number of places at which liquor may 
be purchased, restricts sale within certain hours, and raises the cost of liquor by 
imposing a daty on it. 

95. It will be obvious that when we are charged with not sufficiently dis- 
couraging drinking a wide door is opened for difference of opinion and profitless 
discussion so long as there is no general agreement as to the extent to which it is 
possible and expedient to go in this direction. The entire prohibition of the use 
of stimulants and narcotics (if it could be carried out) would be the most effectual 
means of preventing the evils which undoubtedly result from their excessive 
use. And there are some who advocate this extreme measure. But we are of 
opinion that the evil to be prevented is not of sufficient magnitude to call for, or 
justify, any such interference on the part of Government, and that the remedy 
might be attended with evils even greater than those which it was intended to 
prevent. It may, not unreasonably, be argued that, asa rule, people are able to 
decide for themselves what habits are beneficinl or the reverse, and absolute 
prohibition would by many be regarded as an intolerable interference with 
the liberty of the subject. 

Prohibition impossible in India, even if desirable. 

96. If, in disregard of the considerations just stated, it were decided that it 
was expedient to attempt entire prohibition, the question would arise whether it 
would be possible to enforce it. Whatever might be the answer to this question in 
regard to such a country as England, we have no hesitation in saying that for 
India the answer must be in the negative. The facilities for manufacturing and 
obtaining spirits are so great, and the desire of many classes for stimulants 
so strong, as to forbid any hope that universal prohibition could be enforced. 
A law so much at variance with the stronger laws of habit and desire would 
in some cases merely create a contempt for law and a spirit of lawlessness 
in large classes of the population. We are not prepared to say that the use of 
stimulants in moderation is harmful, and total abstinence, due simply to the 
impossibility of obtaining liquor, and lasting only so long as that impossibility 
could be maintained, would, ia our opinion, be far less satisfactory from every 
point of view than moderation iv the use of stimulants due to conviction and 
enforced by public opinion. 

’ 97. It has been alleged that no Native of India nses stimulants in modera- 
tion, that he either abstains altogether or drinks to excess and for the purpose 
of produsing intoxication, This assertian, though not without foundation in 
reference to certain classes, is of far too sweeping a character when applied to 
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the whole population of Tndiu. On this sabject the Government of Bengal 
uses the following language :— 

«The Lieutenant-Governor considers that he should not in this report pass over without 
remark the observation in Mr. Smith’s speech that among the native population ‘there is no 
such thing asa class of moderate drinkers, though there may be a few educated Natives who 
have adopted English habits. A Native, if he drinks at all, drinks to get drank and he drives 
hard bargains with the publicans for the purpose.’ Sir Steuart Bayley’s experience of Bengal, 
‘and especially of Behar, where the drinking population is the largest, enables him to ‘ussert 
confidently that Mr, Smith has been misinformed on this point, It is not the ease with the 
great bulk of the lower classes, who habitually use stimulants, that they drink only for the 
purpose of intoxicating themselves.” 


The same opinion is expressed by Mr. Mackenzie, the Chief Commissioner 


of the Central Provinces :— 
“ Whatever may be the case elsewhere, it is quite incorrect to say that a Native of these 


“Provinces, who is in the habit of drinking country liquor, ‘drinks only to get drank.’ — Ais was 


‘noticed in paragraph 17 of this Administration’s letter No. C—50, dated 24th September 1888, 
‘the’extreme weakness of the spirit which is manufactured from mohwa by the kullars of these 
parts is a fairly effective check upon excess. Spirituous liquor, which is from 70° to 80° below 
London proof, must be consumed in inordinate quantities before intoxication supervenes : dnd 
except on festal occasions the kullar’s customer is content with his glass. In fact, the only 


“glass of Native of these Provinces in respect of whom the accusation that drink is taken for 


the purpose of getting drunk is not a libel is, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, the numer- 
ieally small, bat more influential section who have so far adopted European manners as to have 
cultivated a taste for English spirits, Generally throughont India it is the growth of in- 
temperance in this class that has given rise to the complaints of Native reformers like Keehub 
Chunder Sen, and has seemed to give point to the charge that drinking habits are extended 
in India under British Administration.” 


Local option impracticable. 


98. A consideration of the arguments just referred to, as well as of 
others which we need not here specify, has convinced us that absolute prohibi- 
tion, and what is known as local option, are both out of the question in India. 
A system of local option would throw the whole administration into confusion 
and would in some places create an intolerable class tyranny which might have 
very serious political effects. We doubt greatly if a Sikh community would 
quietly submit to the total prohibition of liquor by a Muhammadan majority, and 
we believe that in some tracts local option would lead to the indefinite multipli- 
cation of liquor shops and the reduction of the rate of duty to a minimum. 
We have already dealt with this question at some length in our Despatch to“ 
Your Lordship, No. 157, dated 25th May 1889. As was stated in that De- 
spatch, any system of local option presupposes the, existence of a highly deve- 
‘loped system of local or municipal institutions fo which representatives are 
elected by the mass of the people, and in which all conflieting interests com- 
mand their due share of attention. No such system exists in India. 


Difficulty of ascertaining public opinion on the question of drink, 

99. Putting aside the question of local option, the difficulties even in‘the 
way of ascertaining what public opinion on the question of drink really is, and of 
determining the amount of deference that may reasonably be paid to it, are very 
serious. The widest divergence exists both in respect ef the extent to which the 
habit of drinking is practised and of the degree of disapprobation with which 
it is viewed, and it is difficult to determine what meaning to attach to public 
sentiment on the question of drinking in a locality where one portion of the 
community regards drinking as a social, or even religious, duty, while another 
portion regards the consumption of spirits in any form or quantity as a positive 
sin, Baie 
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100. At one end of the scale there are the Muhammadans and some of the 
higher castés of Hindus, wliose religion forbids them to consume spirit in any 
form. This religious precept is largely, but not by any means universally, 
observed by these classes, and the obligation imposed on them by caste or religion 
to abstain from drink has undoubtedly been weakened where English education 
has made progress, and Buropéan habits and modes of thought been adopted to 
a greater or less extent. 

At the other extreme there are classes who not only habitually drink 
whenever they are able to doso, but, in some instances, consider the consump- 
tion of, liquor as a part of their religion. The following extract from a report 
dated 8rd October 1888, by the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, illustrates 
this aspect of the question :— 

“In the case of all these people, with the doubtful exception of Brahmans and Khas 
both.of whom profess to abstain from intoxicating drinks after marriage, the constant use of 
strong drinks is favoured by hereditary tendencies and enforced by social usage and religious 
prescription. Many of them have imperfectly accepted the mere externals of Buddhism or 
Hinduism ; but the working religion which underlies these holiday creeds and really affects 
their daily life is the confused superstition which Sir John Lubbock calls Shamanism, and 
Tiele and other continental scholars are beginning to describe as Animism. Neither name is 
particularly happy. For our present purpose, the main feature of the Shamanistic belief is 
that men are surrounded by an infinite number of supernatural beings, spirite of hills, forests, 
rivers, diseases, ancestral ghosts, departed medicine men, and the like, These beings are active 
in ill-doing. They require incessant propitiation, and they love nothing so well as strong 
drink, This is offered in an earthen pot, ora hollow bamboo chunga. A scanty libation is 
poured on the earth, and the remainder, along with eatable offerings, is afterwards consumed 
by the worshipper. Whether the taste for liquor gave rise to this practice, or the religion 
developed the taste for liquor, it would be fruitless to inquire. The point is that the practice 
forms an essential part of the ritual of the household and family gods in the tribes and castes 
I have named, who make up quite 80 per cent. of the population of this district. The same 
obligation is recognised with equal force at marriages and funerals; and the Deputy Com- 
missioner constantly receives petitions for leave to get in large quantities of liquor for use on 
these occasions.” 

In August 1881 the Chief Commissioner of Burma wrote as follows :— 

“The Karen race have more or less generally been allowed to distil spirit without duty at 
stated times of the year. The alleged reason for the concession was that the custom or cult 
of the Karens requires them to offer sacrifices of spirit to the ‘nats’ (spirits or demons) whom 
they had to propitiate. In’ reality all the spirit thus brewed is drunk by the Karens ; but 
the oustom is, to their minds, hallowed by long use and by religious feeling, Recently effort 
has been made to curtail this privilege among Karens of the more settled tracts, because the 
license of free distillation was said to be debauching the Karens and also impairing the Excise 
revenue, Representations have been made against the withdrawal of an old privilege; and these 
representations are in some instances supported by European officers who serve among the 
Karens, The tribes themselves aver that the ‘nats’ require home-made spirit, and will not 
accept sacrifices of liquor issued from the licensed distilleries.” 

Many passages of a similar character might be given from reports which 
refer to other parts of India. A selection from such passages is printed in 
Appendix B to this Despatch. 

101. Between the two extremes to which we have referred there exist in 
India classes of all shades and degrees of opinion and practice in regard to the 
habil of drinking, for whom drinking is neither enjoined nor absolutely for- 
bidden by their religion.” For example, the Sikh religion permits drinking, and 
many classes of Hindus, of some standing in the social scale, are not forbidden 
to drink either by caste rules or custom, and do in practice resort to the use of 
stimulants in a greater or less degree. In addition to the numerous classes, — 
falling under this intermediate head, whose religion and opinions are of an origin 
independent of European influence, there are also the Europeans, the Eurasians, 
and the Native Christians, whése habits and opinions must be considered in 
framing Excise regulations, 
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In many places these classes live side by side, and restrictions on drink 
which would be viewed as beneficent by one class would be considered by others 
to be tyrannical, while it is obvious that an Excise system, which might be 
suitable for, and approved by, one of these numerous classes, would be unsuit- 
able for the majority of the other classes. . 

For Muhammadans and Hindus of certain castes no special restric. 
tions are necessary in order to discourage drinking. The habit is opposed 
to their religious principles and is discountenanced by the public opinion 
to which they are subject. It is no doubt true that some Mubammadans 
and some Hindus, for whom drink is forbidden by their religion, do drink 
secretly or openly, but this is either because they choose to disregard in this 
respect the principles of the religion which they profess, or because they have 
adopted Western habits and modes of life. In such cases any restrictions that 
Government could impose would be of infinitely less force than those which 
have been already disregarded. 

On the other hand, almost all Europeans and Eurasians and many Natives 
of India, especially the aboriginal tribes, would regard severe restrictions on 
drinking as an unnecessary and tyrannical interference with their modes of 
living. Such restrictions would be frequently disregarded by these classes 
and would provoke a spirit of opposition, the strength of which is ignored by 
those who favour prohibition, whether enforced universally by Government, or 
locally and partially through the means of local option. 

102. The considerations we have stated point to the conclusion that it is 
not merely impracticable and impossible to prohibit the use of stimulants in 
India, or to introduce a system of local option, but show also that it is 
impossible to introduce any Excise system that would be equally well adapted 
to all classes of the population of India and would be in complete accord with 
such public opinion as may be said to exist in different parts of the country. 
Nor could distinct and separate systems be applied to each of the several classes 
described or to groups of them. ‘I'hese classes are not distributed simply with 
reference to geographical considerations. The inhabitants of some districts are 
no doubt more given to the habit of drinking than those of others; but many 
of the varying degrees of disapprobation of the practice of drinking are repre- 
sented in every district ; and everywhere, or almost everywhere, there are both 
people to whom drinking is forbidden by their religion and also people for 
whom it is permissible and who do as a fact drink more or less whenever they 
ean afford to do so. Any Excise regulations which could be adopted for a par- 
ticular locality must necessarily fail to be suitable and acceptable in respect. to 
at least some portion of the inhabitants. 

Policy of the Government of India in matters of Excise. 


103. Looking to all the conditions of the very difficult problem with which 
we have to deal, we have, after careful consideration, arrived at the conclusion 
that the only general principles which it is expedient or even safe to adopt are 
the following :— 

(1) that the taxation of spirituous and intoxicating liquors and drugs 
should be high, and in some cases as high as it is possible to 
enforce ; 

(2) that the traffic in liqnor and drugs should be conducted under 
suitable regulations for police purposes ; 

(8) that the number of places at which liquor or drugs ean be purchased 
should be strictly limited with regard to the circumstances of 
each locality; and 





(4) that efforts should be made to ascertain the existence of local public 
sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of deference should be 
paid to such opinion when ascertained. 


These are the principles which have been laid down for the guidance 
of local authorities by the Government of India in the past, with the single 
exception that the arrangements for ascertaining public sentiment were imper- 
fect and not authoritatively imposed. 

104, The omission to Jay down positive orders of universal application 
regarding the deference to be paid to popular sentiment in particular places 
was not due to oversight. The question had been considered more than once, 
and notably by Lord Northbrook’s Government, in 1874; but the difficulties 
surrounding the ‘whole subject were so great that it was deemed inexpedient to 
issue general orders at that time, and the matter was left to the discretion of 
the Local Governments which were necessarily in the best position to say what 
rules were required or could safely be followed. The steps we have recently 
taken in the direction of providing that public opinion shall be consulted have 
already been explained in our Despatch No, 157, dated 25th May 1889, and 
Your Lordship has approved them in Despatches No. 67, dated 18th July, and 
No. 118, dated 21st November 1889. The following is a copy of the 
instructions which we have issued :— 

“2. It will be observed that, in the opinion of the Government of India, the best method 
of ensuring that due regard shall be paid to local public opinion in the matter of licensing liquor 
shops consists in the issue of appropriate instructions to the officers to whom the Excise 
administration of districts is eatrusted. The Government of India do not consider that it 
would be useful at present to issue any general instructions on the subject applicable to all 
provinces, but desire that the several Governments may give the matter careful attention, aud 
after consideration of the measures in force and the experience gained in other provinces, as 
described in the enclosures of this letter, take such steps to secure the object in view as may 
seem suitable, The Government of India are inclined lo think that the procedure adopted in 
Bengal, where distinct instructions have been given to the licensing officers to ascertain and 
consider local opinion, and directions have been issued that where municipalities exist the 
Municipal Commissioners should be consulted in determining the loeation of shops, might be 
generally followed with advantage. But having regard to the varying conditions of different 


provinces, it has been thought desirable for the present to leave to Local Governments full 
discretion to decide what measures are expedient in each case.’’ 


We have found it necessary merely to indicate the general line of policy to be 
followed in this matter, leaving the Local Governments at liberty to carry 
out that policy in the manner which, with reference to local conditions, seems 
likely to secure the most satisfactory results. : 

105. The practical measures which we propose to adopt in future in 
furtherance of our declared policy comprise (1) the abolition of the Farming or 
Outstill system in places where it is found practicable to do so, (2) the gradual 
jatroduction of the Central Distillery system in its least complex form, (3) the 
imposition of as high a rate of duty on country liquor as it will bear, 
subject to the limitation that such duty shall not exceed the tax levied 
on imported liquor, and (4) the restriction of the number of shops. Where 
the Outstill system is retained we shall, as far as possible, enforce the limitation 
of the capacity of the still, and in some instances a minimum selling price. 

We do not anticipate that the carrying out of this policy in a rational 
manner and with reasonable regard to tho circumstances of the country will 
lead to any loss of revenue, On the contrary, we believe it will be as success. 
ful from the financial as from every other point of view. 
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APPENDIX G. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF EXCISE IN FORCE IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 


1. Before the advent of British rule the limitations imposed on the manufacture and sale 
of liquor, when occasional and limited attempts at total prohibition in a few places had proved 
unsuccessful, were devised with the sole object of raising revenue and without any design of 
regulating or controlling consumption. And it may be stated with complete, or almost com- 
plete, accuracy that the system in force was that of farming, the right of manufacture and 
sale being given to the highest bidder and no restriction being placed on the number of shops or 
their position. Under British rule attempts were made to modify and improve the system, 
but the measures adopted to introduce the desired regulation and control were worked out in 
each province separately with reference to local peculiarities, and by officers having as a rule 
only local experience, and possessing no knowledge, or only a very general knowledge, of what 
was being done in other provinces. The result has been to bring about many shades of 
difference in systems bearing a general resemblance and, in not a few cases, to cause different 
names to be applied to systems identical in all essential particulars, while sometimes the same 
name has been given to systems which differ in not unimportant respects. 

2, For practical purposes the spirits consumed in India in the present day may roughly 
be divided into three classes—(1) Imported spirits, (2) Country spirits, and (3) Spirits mana 
factured in India after the “European method.” “Country spirits” include spirits 
manufactured in India by the rough and careless methods which have long prevailed. Spirits 
manufactured after the “European method ” are spirits manufactured in India as carefully as 
spirits are manufactured in Europe. The distinction is one which it is not easy to draw in all 
cases, but it has been found convenient to maintain it, because the more carefully manufae- 
tured spirits, ordinarily consumed by a wealthy class, can be made to bear a higher rate of 
duty. 

% The numerous systems applicable to country spirits may be divided into two main 
ToUpS : ¥ 
1a) Those under which a fixed duty is levied on each gallon of spirit manufactured and 
issued for sale. 

(B) Those under which the tax is not thus directly proportioned to quantity, but is 
levied in the gross by payments the amount of which is usually fixed by compe- 
tition. 

The general designation for the first group is the Central Distillery system and of the 

second group the farming and outstill system, 


The Central Distillery System. 


4. The system to which the name of “ Central Distillery ” was first applied, and perbaps 
the simplest form of the group, is one under which a central distillery is maintained by the 
Government, and any approved person is allowed to set up a still in the building and to manu- 
facture spirits under the supervision of the officials attached to it: the distiller pays the fixed 
daty on each gallon of manufactured spirit which he passes out of the distillery: in addition 
to the duty, which varies in different provinces and districts, the distiller is usually required 
to pay a rent for the use of the building, or a small fee to cover the cost of the building, and 
establishment: no monopoly of manufacture is created, and the right to manufacture is kept 
distinct and separate from the right to sell. 

5. A Central Distillery system of this character is in force in Lower Bengal, the North- 
‘Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab; also in Burma where, however, it is applied 
only to spirits manufactured after the “European method.” This system is, in al] essential 
points, and as nearly as may be, the same as that which prevails in Great Britain. 

6. The same system is in force in the Central Provinces, with this difference that the 
fixed duty is levied not on the quantity of manufactured spirits, but on the quantity of 
material used for distillation, This difference in the mode of caleulating the duty, though not 
necessarily in the duty, is due to the fact that it is considered easier to ascertain the quantity 
of material than the quantity of spirit, which being less in bulk is more easily smuggled, 
and also to the fact that practical difficulties are experienced in testing, and securing an 
accurate record of, the strength of the spirit. 

7. Under the system just described the number of shops and the precise locality of each 
shop are fixed by the district authorities, The sale of liquor at any place other than these 
shops is forbidden, License fees are charged for the right to sell at the shops, of which the 

number has been limited as above stated. The method of levying those fees varies in the 
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* provinces namediand in different portions of the same province. The fees are in some places 
fixed annual ot monthly amounts, in others the amount is determined by competition at 
auction or by tenders, The shops are generally disposed of separately, but occasionally they 
are disposed of in groups for certain areas, The strict limitation of the number of shops 
cause’ the right of sale at a shop to be in many cases a source of large profit, and the right 


of sale is consequently disposed of by competition tv approved persous, because in no other way 


could that profit be obtained as revenue for the State. 


The “ Free Supply Nayten of Madras. 


8. The system known by the somewhat misleading name of the “ Free Supply” system 
which prevails in Madras is very similar to that just described. Under it the right of sale 
and of manufacture are kept distinct, and no monopoly of the latter is granted, while the regu- 
lations regarding sale are as stated in paragraph 7 of this Appendix. It differs from the 
ordinary Central Distillery system in that no distillery is maintained by the Government. 
Any respectable person is allowed to establish a distillery of his own on payment of the pre- 
scribed fixed fee, and in it to manufacture liquor under the supervision of excise officers, 

9. This is the system which now prevails in the greater portion of the Madras Presi- 
dency, where it is being extended and, where it is being worked with great success from every 
poiut of view. The term “Free Supply” is applied to it in order to give prominence to the 
fact that a licensed shopkeeper may obtain his supply of spirits from any distiller, whereas 
under the superseded systems each ehop was required to draw its supply of liquor from a 
particular distillery. . 

10, In the town and island of Bombay both the ordinary Central Distillery system 
as described in paragraph 4 of this Appendix and the Madras “ Free Supply ” system are 
in foree, the former being applied in the case of spirit distilled from toddy and the latter in 
the case of spirit distilled from mohwa. 


The System of Monopoly Supply. 


1]. The Madras “ Monopoly Supply” system resembles those described in paragraphs 4 
and 8 of this Appendix in keeping the right of manufacture and of sale distinct and in tie 
regulations regarding sale, but differs from them in thata monopoly of the right of manufacture 
for the sapply of a certain area is granted, The grant of the monopoly is determined by ten- 
ders; the rate at which the manufacturer is to supply liquor to the licensed vendors is fixed, 
and the monopoly is given to the tenderer who agrees to pay out of that charge the highest 
sum to the Government as still-head duty, The monopolist distils in his own private distillery 
as under the system described in paragraph 8. This system now prevails only in a few districts 
of Madras, 


The Guaranteed Minimum System. 


12. The next form of the Central Distillery system which we shall describe is that which 
hus Intely been introduced in the greater portion of the Bombay Presidency, though modifica- 
tions of importance are now being made, which are likely to be made applicable universally. 
Under it, the right of manufacture and of sale are disposed of together, being granted to a 
mouopolist for a district or smaller area: the monopolist is required to manufacture in a dis- 
tillery maintained by the Government under the supervision of the excise establishment, the 
est of which he is required to pay: on each gallon of liquor issued from the distillery he 
pays the fixed duty prescribed for the district: the number and locality of the shops at whieh 
he may sell the liquor he mapufactures are fixed ; and limits for the retail prices to be charged 
4 those shops are fixed by the Government: the grant of the monopoly is in most districts 
determined by tender, the subject of tender being the number of gallons on which the tenderer 
wil undertake to pay still-head duty : the suecessful tenderer is required to pay the still-head 
duty on that number of gallons in any case, and on any number in excess of that which he may 
Actually issue. 

13, This system is in force in Ajmere as well as in most of the Bombay Presidency, It 
"as also in force for several years in a large part of Madras, but it has now been superseded 
thore chiefly by the system described in paragraph 8 of this Appendix. 2 


The Modified Distillery System. 


__ Lb. Another form of the Central Distillery system is one under which a monopoly of the 
“ght both to minutadture und to sell liquor is granted, but instead of guaranteeing the pay- 
‘ent of duty on @ minimum numbér of gallons, the tenderers offer to pay a lump sum 13 
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addition to the fixed duty on each gallon, and the monopoly is granted to the highest ten- 
derer : in other respects the conditions are generally as stated in paragraph 12, 

15. This system is in force in a few districts of Madras. It was also that which was in- 
troduced in a very few places in the North-Western Provinces under the name of the “ Modi- 
fied Distillery System ;” but after the experiment known by that name had been tried for » 
few years and found unsatisfactory, the Bombay condition of a minimum guarantee ‘Was added 
in most of the few places in which the system was allowed to continue. 

Experiment in Thana and Kulaba, 

16. A system similar to that of paragraph 14, called the “extra percentage” system, 
was tried for two years in two districts of Bombay—Thana and Kolaba, There, instead of 
the tenders being for the payment of a lamp sum, they were for the payment of an extra duty 
per gallon. The upset rates of duty in those districts were fixed at a high figure, and the 
rates were increased so much by competition in the tenders for the “extra percentage,’ that 
the high price of liquor led to a great increase in illicit distillation, and the excise adminis. 
tration of the districts was thrown back to the level of many years ago: the experiment has 
been abandoned and the “ minimum guarantee” system introduced with the modification’ that 
the amount guaranteed is not fixed as the result of public competition, 


The Tree-tax. 


17. In Madras and Bombay, where spirit is distilled to a great extent from toddy—the 
juice of the palm-tree—there is a tree-tax on every tree which is tapped for distillation, as 
well as a direct tax on the quantity of liquor distilled. 


The Contract Still System. 


18, A system which may be described as lying in the middle land between the Central 
Distillery system and the Outstill system, but which is closer to the former than to the latter, 
is that known as the “Contract Still’? system in the Central Provinces, A distillery is 
maintained by the Goverument, and any approved person is allowed to set up a still of a 
known capacity in it, being required to manufacture under a limited supervision by the 
excise officers, and to pay a fee, proportioned to the capacity of the still, for each day it is 
used. The right of sale in the area supplied from a contract still is disposed of separately in 
the same manner as under the Central Distillery system of the Central Provinces. . 

19. In one small tahsil in the Punjab a system, bearing a great resemblance to the 
Contract Still of the Central Provinces, has just been introduced. A full description of this 
with the reasons for the step, is given in extract (14) of Appendix D. The right to 
manufacture spirits for the tahsil has been eold to a monopolist for a fixed sum, which 
entitles him to manufacture a certain quantity of spirit—the quantity estimated as the 
consumption of the area—licit and illicit—in the lust few years: for any liquor distilled in 
excess of that quantity he will be required to pay a fee for each time the still is used. The 
right of sale is disposed of separately in the manner usual in the Punjab, 


The Farming System. 


20. Under ali the systems in group B, mentioned in paragraph 8, the right of manu- 
facture and of sale are disposed of together. Originally an unrestricted farming system 
prevailed in India, and the monopoly of manufacture and sale ina certain area was granted 
in return for the payment of a lump sum, the monopolist being allowed to manufacture how 
and where he pleased, to open as many shops in any location he desired, and to sell at such 
prices as he chose. This system does not now exist, and has not existed for many years, in 
any part of British India, ‘ 

21. Wherever the farming system is now in force in British India the number and 
location of the shops and stills is fixed before the contract is disposed of, and the right to 
manufacture and sell liquor in a defined area is sold by auction or by public tender: sometimes 
maxima and minima retail selling prices are fixed: in some places also the strength of the 
spirit which may be manufactured is defined and the amount manufactured and the consump- 
tion are recorded. This system is in force in some districts of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudb, in a few districts of Madras, and in still fewer districts in Bombay, in which 
Jast.it is known as the “ outetill” system. 

The Outstill System, 


22, Next comes the Outstill system properly go called, The difference between this snd 
the Farming system, described in the preceding paragraph, is that each still, usually with ove 
shop only attached, but sometimes a slightly larger number, is disposed of separately. Th 
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right to manufacture at the outstill and to-sell the epirit there manufactured is sold by auction 
to the highest bidder, And in the original form of this system the control over the monopolist 
is confined toyensuring that he manufaotures ‘and ‘ells “only at! the places’ ‘mentioned in his 
contract. This system is in force in Assam, Burma, and part of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, dnd till recently it was the system which prevailed most extensively in Lower 





Bengal. , 
4 23. But wherever it is still considered necessary to maintain the outstill system, the 
attempt is being made to subject the licensee to greater restriction and more control) than 
exists in the simplest form of the system. A description of the more important of 
measures designed to effect this will be found in Chapter X of the Keport of the Bengal 
Commission: they are chiefly the liniitation of the capacity of the fermenting vats and stills 
and oftheir total aunval outturn; the regulation of the strength of liquor manufactured, and 
the enforcement of minima. retail prices. ‘In Bengal this regulated system is being anoually 
extended, and the number of places in which the less satisfactory system destribed. in the ast 
paragraph prevails will be gradually reduced until it disappears ultogether. ‘The other Govern- 
ments, in whose jurisdiction the outstill system is still a necessity, are also considering the 
possibility of introducing similar improvements. The outstill system in force in two tahsils of 
the Kangra district in the Purijab is of this regulated’ kind rather’ than of that deecribed in the 
preceding paragraph. 
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APPENDIX H, | oS 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF EXCISE ADMINISTRATION. 


* 1. On the subject of excise before the days of British rule the information is scanty. But 
there is enough to show both that the habit of drinking, and even excessive drinking, was not 
unknown, and that the native rulers realised revenue from excise. It would serve no useful 
purpose to go deeply into the history of the pre-British period, but one extract is given which 
is in point. It is from a translation from the Zariks-i-Firus Shah (History of the reign of 

~the Emperor Firuz Shab), published in Volume XX XIX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
* * * ea * * * * 
“ After several days’ and nights’ deliberation the conclusion arrived at by these coun- 
cillors was, that the cause of the revults was comprised in four things ; ‘ 
* * * * * * 7 
Secondly, wine, for people are in the habit of havin; ies for the purpose of wine-drinkin 
when they disclose boeit most secret thoughts to a ae make confederates and hate! 
conspiracies ; 
* + * * * » . 
(Thirdly, with the view of preventing revolts in future, the drinking and the sale of wines 
were prohibited. Afterwards the Sultan also prohibited dagui and hemp (b4ang), as also gam- 
bling. Great exertions were made to carry out the prohibition of the sale of wine and dagus, 
and special wells were constructed to serve as prisous. Drvunkards, gamblers, bagui-vendors 
were driven out of the city into the country, and the enormous taxes which the State had 
derived from them had to be struck off the revenue books, The Sultan, first of all, gave the 
order to remove from the social assembly-rooms of the palace all decanters, ma’baris, the 
reelain vessels painted with gold, and the glasses and bottles. All were smashed, and the 
ruken bits were thrown in heaps before the Badéon gate. The bottles of wine were also taken 
from the assembly-rooms and poured out, and the quantity of wive thus thrown away was so 
reat that pools and puddles were formed as in the rainy season. The Sultan Alduddin also 
Rissnetinaed his wine assemblies, and he told the Maliks to mount elephants and go to the gates 
of the city, and into the streets and the districts, the bazérs und sarais, and proclaim that it 
was his order that no one should drink or sell wine, or have anything todo with wine. Decent 
people gave up wine-drinking as soon as the order was published, but shameless ill-disposed 
wretches, pimps and panderers, erected stills (Hind. bhatti), and distilled spirits from sugar 
and drank and sold wine in secret; or they filled leather bags outside the town with wine und 
put them between loads of grass or fuel, or had recourse to other tricks of conveying wine into 
the city, ‘The spies made strict inquiries, and the guards at the gates and the runners (Aarid) 
posted there examined every one, and seized the wine and the owners and took them before 
the palace, It was then ordered to give the wine to the elephants of the Imperial stables to 
er drink ; and such as had sold it, or smuggled it into the city,* 
as . or had drank any, were beaten with sticks, and fettered, and 
put into prison, where they were detained for some time. But as the number of the prisoners 
increased very much, they made wells before the Badéon gate at a place where all people pass 
by, and into these wells all were thrown that drank or sold wine.) 

“ Some from the distress and misery they suffered in the wells died there, while others 
who were released after a time, came out half-dead, and ‘it took ages for them gradually to 
recover their health and pull up strength. Many, therefore, through fear of imprisonment 
abjured the use of wine, and if they were unable to control their appetities they to go [to 
the fords} of the Jamna, and the vilege ten or twelve doe off, and drink it there. In 
Ghidspur, however, and Indarpat, apd Ki ukhari, and the villages four or five kos away, as well 
as in the sarais outside the town, the sale and purchase of liquor was no longer feasible. It is 
nevertheless certain that some reckless individuals continued to distil wine at their own houses, 

-and to drink and to sell it, and ultimately suffered disgrace and infamy, and were cast into 

rison. 

r When the prohibition of the use of wine began to press too severely, the Sultan gave 

orders that if any one distilled spirits privately, and drank the liquor in seclusion, without 

baving a party or assembly and without Selling it, the spies were not to interfere with him nor 
enter his house nor apprehend him.” ‘ 
A tax on spirituous liquors appears among the lists of taxes of the Muahammadan period. 

2, This extract and others which could be made from Muhammadan historians show that 

at times drinking prevailed even among Muhammadans, and thut revenue was derived from 

the taxation of it As to Hindus and the period of Hindu rule, there is similar evidence, for 

which we may refer to paragraph 7* of the Report of the Bengal Excise Commission, where 

authorities are quoted to show “ that spirits and other intoxicating drinks have been exten- 

sively used in India at ali times and by all classes,” and that the practice was made a source 


of revenue in Hindu India :— 

* “7, The use of spirits among the ancient Hindus.—Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, ins 
learned and _ interesting contributed by him to the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
Volume XLII, Part L, for {et3, shows conclusively by a prefusion of instances taken from 





literature, ancient and medieval, that spirits. and x pphwesogmmeyey ore been 


extensively used in India at all times and by all classes, He states i that their use had 
been condemned by moralists and lawgivers, but he proves that rice-spirit was sold and 
drunk and used ip sacrifices in the earliest Vedic times; that the leading characters of the 
Mahabharat were uddicted to strong drinks; that the RamAyana frequently notices spitit- 
drinking with evident approbation ; that*in the time of Kélidésa drinking seems to have been 
very common not only among men, but even among women of high rank; that the Purdénas 
‘abdinded in descriptions of spirits and of drinking ; and that the Tantras afford the most indu- 
bitable proofs of a strong attachment on the purt of a large section of the Hindus to over- 
indulgence in spirituous drinks. He also gives descriptions of the different kinds of spirits, 
of the materials from which they were le, and of the manner of making them, which 
will be referred to in succeeding parts of this report. He does not, however, write on 
the question of their being made a source of revente in Hindu India, and it is 
understood that he is of opinion that they were not taxed. Other authorities, how- 
ever, of great weight are of a contrary opinion; but there seems ‘to be n6 direct evidence on 
this point beyond the alleged fact that all articles sold in shops were subject to taxation. Now 
in the Buddhist drama N Nunda there is mention of a spirit-shop, and there are similar 
references by Kélidés and elsewhere noticed by Dr. Rajendralala. There are also many 
references to the use of spirit in Buddhist works, and it was stringently prohibited in Buddhist 
scripture. Reference to the subject will be found in Hodgson’s Languages, Literature, and 
Religion of Nepaul and Thibet ; in Spence Hardy's Eastern Monachism ; in Bishop Bigandet’s 
Life or Legend of Gautama; and in the second volume of Burnouf’s Lotus de la‘ Bonne Loi.” 
Bengal. 2 

8. In Bengal, in the period emcee pecedie British rule, the tax on spirits and 
drags was for the most part levied, like other taxes, through the agency of the zemindars or 
tax farmers ; and the Bengal Excise Commission recorded their opinion that under that system 
“it is probable that there was a practically unrestricted system of outstills paying very low 
yates in many places,’ In other words, the system which the British-Government found 
universally in force in Bengal was the worst form of the most, inefficient system that has ever 
prevailed in the country. This system was necessarily continued for some time under British 
rule: under it the price of spirit was less than it has ever been anywhere in Bengal since 
the modern excise system was introduced in 1790, and complaints were then rife about the 
spread of drunkenness among the lower classes of the people. 

4, In 1790 the Bengal Government determined, on moral grounds, to resume fromethe 
zemindars the right of collecting duties on spirits and drags, the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors and drugs, “which hud become prevalent among many of the lower orders of people 
owing to the very inconsiderable price at which they were manufactured and sold previous to 
1790,” being stated in the preamble of one of the Reyulations as a reason for the new rules, 
This was the first step taken in the direction of reform, and the ground then gained has never 
been lost, as the number of shops has since that date been always limited by Government and 
not left to be settled as caprice or the cupidity of individual land-owners dictated. The Regu- 
lations issued between 1790 and 1800 prohibited the levying of a tax on the manufacture or 
sale of liquors except on the part of Government, and manufacture or sale without a license 
from the Collector: a daily tax was levied on each still, and the officials were instructed to 
reduce as much as possible the number of licenses, and to fix on’stills the highest rates whith 
could be levied without operating as a prohibition. ‘The system thus introduced was the out- 
still system of paragraph 22 of Appendix G: eachdicense was for one still only. 

5. In 1815 ap attempt was made to introdnce central distilleries.in large towns, outstill 
licenses being prohibited within eight miles of any such distillery, Twenty-one central dis- 
tilleries were opened; but after a few years’ experience the opinion was formed that the 
measure had not in general been productive of the advantages expected to be derived from it, 
and the distilleries were closed in all districts except five. 

6. After 1824 the farming system, with apparently the restrictions mentioned in para- 
graph 21 of Appendix G miore or less strietly enforced, was tried, and the system was extended 
to nearly the whole province. he 

7, This in its turn was found to be open to objection, to lead to an encouragement of 
consumption, and to involve a sacrifice of revenue, by which the farmer alone benefited; and 
from Ls40 changes Were introdaced which resulted in the general re-introduction of the outstill 
system except ina few places Where central distilleries were continued. 

8. In 1856, by Act XXT of that year, the Excise Law of Lower Bengal and the North- 

Provinces was consolidated and amended. The manufacture of spirit after the 
English method was confined to duly licensed distilleries, and the rate of duty on such spirit 
was fixed at one rapee a gallon: the customs duty on imported spirit was then #1-8 a gallon, 
Collectors were to issue licenses to any person for the manufacture of country spirit: they 
ware also authorised to establish distilleries for the manufacture of country spirit and to fix 





limits within which no liquor, except that manufactated at such distillery; should be sold, and 


no stills established or worked. There is no mention in the Act of the levy of a fixed-rate of 
duty per gallon on the produce of such distilleries ; the Boards of Revenue were merely given 
a general power to prescribe the eonditious on which spirits might be mantfactured at them 
The levy of a tax or duty on licenses for retail sale was prescribed, and generally wide powers 
were given for the restriction and taxation of the trade in spirits and drags, rm ye 

9. In 1859 the Government of India suggested to all Local Governments the mitre 
on moral and fiseal grounds, of extending the Central Distillery system, with’ a fixed rate of 
duty per gallon, to many populous localities, if not universally, The Bengal Government 
adopted this view, thinking that the measure would render it possible to increase the rate of 
tax aud discourage consumption. The system was accordingly introduced almost universally 
throughout the province in the next few years, the objections of local officials that in many 
places the system could not be worked successfully being overruled. 

10. Before the end of the decade numerous objections to this wholesale measure were 
forced on the attention of the Government, and in 1874 several memorials praying that steps 
might be taken to counteract the growing increase of drinking and drankenness were received, 
The objections to the universal adoption of central distilleries were so strong that it was 
decided to re-introduce outstills in certain places ; from 1871 steps in this direction were taken, 
and after 1877 the reaction was carried to very great lengths, and outstills again became the _ 
general rule, central distilleries being the exception, 

11. A few years’ experience of this system proved that while it was not open to the 
objection of forcing the people to illicit practices, it was open to that of insufficiently 
discouraging drinking, as, in some cases, it admitted of liquor being sold at very low rates, 
This consideration led to the appointment of the Bengal Excise Commission, and since the 
Report of that Commission was received the Government has been engaged in correcting the 
evils arising from the excessive reaction in favour of the outstill system ; the Central Distillery 
system is being re-introduced wherever there is a prospect of its being worked with satisfactory 
results: and the measures for regulating outstills recommended by the Commission are being 


adopted. 
Pe. This brief notice of Bengal is sufficient to show that since 1790, when the worst 


conceivable system existed, having been taken over from the previous Native Government, 
attempts have been continually made to introduce the sounder aud more scientific practice of 
levying a fixed daty on each gallon of spirit, aud that the errors committed have generally 
been the introduction of reforms in too great haste, and the consequent reaction and reversion 
to stricter systems which invariably followed. The question of the comparative merits of the 
central distillery aud the outstill in particular localities is one on which there may be, and is, 
great difference of opinion, because their relative advantages cannot be tested by figures. The 
danger of the immediate future is that the reaction against the outstill system may now be 
carried too far, But one branch of the excise question refers to the number of shops, and the 
rates of duty. If the number of shops has not been increased, and the rates of duty not 
lowered, still more if the namber of shops bas been reduced and the rate of duty raised where- 
ever a fixed duty is levied, it will be clear that in these respects at least there has been uo 
relaxation in the restrictions on drinking. 

13. The number of shops for the sale of all kinds of liquor and drugs are shown in the 
following table for each year since 1870 :— 
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‘M4, From the above it will be seen that there has been on the whole a decrease in the 
number of shops for the sale of distilled liqno shops for the sale of Central Distillery 
spirit, outatill spirit, spirit manufactured after the European methods, and foreign imported 
spirit’ being shown together,—and that since 180 the decrease has been steadily progressive : 
the number in 1887-88 was 4,539 against 7,369 in 1880 and $,937 in 1871. othe 

15; It has not been considered necessary to reduce, in the same degree, the number 
shop forthe sale of the less noxions fermeuted drinks, tari, and pachwai: the number of shops 
for the sale of tari appears large, but many of them are for the sale of fresh unfermented 
toddy, a drink which we should not consider it necessary to subject to any regulations were it 
not that it ferments in a few hours, and after it has been drawn for 24 hours, contains a consi- 
derable percentage of aleobol. 

. 16, The decrease in the number of shops for the sale of drugs has been even more striking 
than in that of liquor shops, the number being 6,092 in 1888 against 15,565 in 1870 and 
17,119 in 1872, The increase in the last two years is apparent only, as it is due to lieenses 
to druggists to sell opium for medicinal purposes having been included in the number of 
opium shops for, the firet time in 1857-88; the number of those licenses was 384 in 1587-88 
and in 1858-89. 

17. The rates of daty vary in the different districts in Bengal, A statement of the 
variations in the several districts will be~found in Appendix F. An examination of that 
statement will show that it may be broadly stated that in Bengal the rates of daty have been 
doubled since 1870. 


Bompay. 


18. The records of the earliest days of the Peshwa’s rule in what is now the Bombay 
Presidency do not show that any revenue was derived by the State from sale of spirits. But 
there dre entries in the accounts of the middle of the eighteenth century showing that taxes 
were levied on the manufacture and vend of spirits in certain villages and subdivisions; and 
from the accounts of subsequent years, it appears that in almost every district spirits became 
by degrees a source of revenue to the Government, or of income to the Peshwa’s officers. In 
some districts the monopoly of manufacture and sale was let in farm ; in others—chiefly the 
districts on the coast, where spirits were considered a necessary of life to the cultivator, and 
the number of shops was very large—a tree-tax or still-tax and a shop-tax were levied, Phere 
is record of total prohibition in two districts only, Poona and Naggur, and in them the prohi- 
bition would appear to have been confined to the two cities ouly, The revenue derived from 
spirits by the Peshwa was never large, but it increased steadily till the fall of the dynasty. 
Drankenness' was a criminal offence, and even moderate drinkers were also punished if their 
caste rules forbade such indulgence. 

19. In the portion of Bombay acquired by the commencement of this ceutury, the tree- 
tax on date and brab trees in force under the Peshwa’s rule was continued, as was also the farm 
of the monopoly for the sale and manufacture of mowra spirit, toddy spirit being included in 
the same monopoly, As it was found that the consumption of spirit increased under this 
eystem, a daily tax system was introduced in 1808 in Salsette and Surat, under which a tax 
was levied on each still, the distiller having the right both to manufacture and to sell, as 
under the Bengal outstill system. Difficulty being encountered in bringing every still under 
the operation of the law, in 1816 the Central Distillery system was introduced in Salsette 
(with a duty of four annas a gallon) and in fhe city of Surat (with a duty of R20 per 
six maunds of material), while Outside the city the farming system was reverted to. The 
Central Distillery system has been continued at Surat ever since; but in the other places 
where it was introduced it was abandoned in 1827 in consequence of the expenditure on the 
numerous distilleries being found to be too great to admit of their continued maintenance. 

20, In the territories which were added to Bombay at a later date, the farming system 
was found in force, except in some of the coast villages of the Southern Concan ; and it was 
continued. Central distilleries were, however, opened in the cities of Ahmedabad and Broach. 

21, In 1827, Regulation XXI, which remained in force, supplemented by other laws, till 
about twelve years ago, was passed. Tho first measure attempted under that law was the 
levy, in the tracts of the Northern avd Southern Concan, on the coast, of an impost of eight 
annas « gallon, the right to collect the duty being let in farm, The Bhundarees (hereditary 
distillers) resisted this by a general strike, and were successful. The impost was abandoned, 
and from 1829 the Bhuudarees were merely required to sell the liquor they distilled at a fixed 
price to the farmer, who had the monopoly of retail sale. In one of those tracts, Ganjam, a 
system called the “ outhputtee system” sprang up: uader it the farmer levied from the 
Bhundarees a tax ‘which varied according to the number of trees tapped ; the Bhundarees bad 
then the right to distil and sell without further restriction, 





22, The excise arrangements introduced under Regulation XXI of 1827 stood as follows 
in 1882 :-— 4 ; ; » 

Contral distilleries were miiutainedlit the cities of Ahmedabad, Broach ‘and, Surat, a fixed 
duty per gallon being levied. rip 

In districts where cocoanut, brab and date-trees did not grow, and. in, the portions of 
the Surat district where these trees grow, the right to manufacture and , to sell ispivits was 
farmed, the monopoly including in Surat the right to purchase toddy extracted by the 
Bhundarees. 

In other districts where these trees grew, except the sub-divisions of Ganjam and Barkote, 
the monopoly of the retail sale of spirits and of the right to purchase spirits manufactured by 
the Bhundarees was farmed. 

In Ganjam the “ outhputtee ” system above mentioned prevailed, .In Barkote a ground- 
renton all trees tapped for distillation was levied directly by Government officials. 

23. A central distillery was opened at Kaira in 1834-35, F 

24. From about that year excise questions received more general consideration than before, 
and in 1837 a Committee was appointed to advise the Government on the isteps to be taken 
to improve the excise administration. The Committee was unable to propose any geueral 
scheme which would be an improvement on the farming system, and recommended its conti- 
nuance with modifications, such as reducing and limiting the number of shops-and stills, and 
the freeing raw toddy from any tax except the ground-rent on the trees. The Government 
reiterated, and called the attention of all officers to, the principle that any loss of revenue 
should be cheerfully borne if any means could be devised for restricting the consumption of 
spirit without encouraging smuggling. Many schemes were brought forward, the grant of 
the farms to men whose morals and philanthropy were to be the guarantee that they would 
not foree consumption being actually tried; and the general establishment of central distil- 
leries was especially considered : the theoretical soundness of that system was admitted, but 
it was held that its introduction was impracticable. 

25, In 1852 an Act was passed to remove the most prominent defects of the Regulation 
of 1851, and a general power was given to the Government to introduce any system where 
local cireumstances required special treatment, The Revenue Commissioners were requested. 
to submit a report detailing the arrangements necessary to give effect to this law; and they 
subjpitted two reports—the first in 1852 and the second in 1855; they recommended the 
general continuance of the farming system and framed forms of licenses and passes in which 
were embodied various restrictions and conditions. The recommendations were aceepted by the 
Government, and the letting of the farms by sub-divisions or districts (the farming system of 
paragraph 21 of Appendix G) was declared to be preferable to letting them by single stills or 
shops (the out-still system of paragraphs 22 and 23 of Appendix G). This system was \accord- 
ingly adopted in most places, though in some the Collectors found it so unsuited to Jocal 
circumstances that they continued their previous special arrangements. 

26. In 1854-55 the central distillery at Kaira was closed. In 1856 distilleries for the 
manufacture of spirits intended for transport to other districts were opened at Bhandoop and 
Caranja. In 1857 the Government declared its future policy to be the letting by: auction of 

each shop, with its still, separately. In 1859 the duty at all the central distilleries wns 
raised to one rupee a gallon, 

27. In 1864 the Government appointéd a Commission to collect information on the 


being regarded as a source of revenue to be increased only so far and by such measires as are 
clearly not calculated to stimulate artificially and by State agency the uso of intoxicating liquors 
and drags. The place of the Commission was ultimately taken by an officer on special duty, 
Mr. Bell, who presented his report towards the end of 1869. The discussions thus begun in 
1804 lasted several years, and though in the interim Act 1X of 1867 was passed ito regulate 
. the excise administration of the Town and Island of Bombay, and yarious improvements jwere 
introduced in different districts, the farming system continued to be that generally, in fore up to 
1878. In 1875 or 1876 the discussions began which ultimately resulted in the passing of Act ¥ 
of 1878. Under that Act and with a separate Abkari Department, the system hasbeen revola- 
tionised, the old farming system abolished nearly everywhere, and the central distillery. system 
in the form deseribed in paragraph 12 of Appendix G, with high rates of duty varying. in. each 
district and which have bedén increased from time to time, introduced in ite place. « Reforms 
are still being vigorously introduced in the Bombay Presidency, and there the general com- 
plaint of the people is not that the administration encourages drinking, but that it is too severe 
sberlin nytt i reper res and enbances the price of liquor to a height which the distillers and 
people resem 
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28. The following table shows the number of shops in Bombay for a series of 
years — 
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29. It will be seen that while the number of toddy shops for the sale of freshand 
fermented toddy has increased, and that of drag shops has remained steady, the number of 
liquor shops has on the whole been decreased. 

30. As in Bengal, the rates of duty in Bombay vary in each district, A statement 
of the progressive increases in the rates we therefore refer to the enclosures of the Bombay 
Government’s letter appended to this Despatch. It will be seen that ever since 1877 the 
Bombay Government has been steadily raising the rates of duty as circumstances permitted 
towards that fixed for imported spirits by the Tariff. The increases are of more importance 
than in Bengal, because the area covered by the Central Distillery system is much larger ; in 
the period for which figures are given nearly the whole of the Presidency has been brought 
under that system, and the Farming system abolished. 





Punsas. 


$1. In the Panjab during the Sikb times there was no regular Excise system, There 
was nothing resembling still-head duty, bot a duty was levied in many places in the shape of 
license fees. In rural circles there were no licensed monopolies for the sale of liquors, and any 
one who wished could distil liquor at his own house without let or hindrance. For minor 
shops no daty was levied; but in large cities an annual fee was levied for distillation and sale. 
For these fees there was no fixed scale; they were fixed and levied by the local officials. The 
Sikb Chiefs were allowed to distil liquor in their own houses for themselves and their depend- 
ants and were not required to pay any duty or to obtain permission even at the larger stations, 
In 1848 the Resident at Lahore issued general orders requiring the sale by auction of the 
excise cuntracts, and for some years after the annexation of the Province, the Farming system 
was in force throughout it, -In 1862, 1863, and 1864 the Central Distillery system was intro- 
duced in every district, and has, with the slight exceptions noticed in the next sentence, been 
continued ever since, the tates of duty being raised from time to time, till now the rates are 
higher than inany other province—so high that there exists in the Punjab a very consider- 
able amount of illicit distillation, which now forms the main difficulty of excise administration 
in that province. ‘The exceptions montioned are a small portion of the Kangra district, in 
which a regulated outstill system bas been in force since 1854, and one tabsil of the Gurgaoa 
distriet, where the eystera described in paragraph 19 of Appendix G has this year been brought 
into force, \ is 
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32, The following are the numbers of shops in the Punjab ineach year since 1970: — 





38. The increase in 1887-88 and the following year is apparent only, as previous to that 
year it had been the custom in many districts to include in the returns the number of leases 
only, although some of them might include more than one shop, In that year instructions 
were issued to ensure that the returns showed correctly the number of separate shops. Never- 
theless, on the whole, in this province the number of shops has increased. The explanation 
of this is that the central distillery system with very high rates of duties prevails throughout 
the Punjab: illicit distillation consequently prevails in that province to a very great extent, 
and is probably more rife than in any other Province in India. The increase in the number 
of shops bas been allowed as one of the means employed in attempting to coye with the evil. 
In numerous passages in the Excise Reports of past years, the reason assigned for the estab- 
lishment of new shops is that just mentioned. There is no doubt that the maintenance of the 
strict system and high rate of taxation in the Punjab necessitates the grant of licenses fur a 
larger number of shops than would otherwise be required. 

34. On the introduction of the central distitlery system into the Panjab in 1862 the rates 
of stili-head duty were fixed at— 


R2 per gallon for spirit of the strength of London proof. 
R65 » ” ” 26° under proof. 


In 1463 these rates were raired to— 
R28 per gallon for spirit of the steength of London proof. 
R2 ” ” ” » 25° under proof. 
R1-8 ” ” ” » OD » a 


In 1865 the rates were increased in the Rawal Pindi and Multan Divisions and the 
Hazara Districts to— 
83 per gallon for spirit of the strength of London proof. 
82-8 26° a 


” ” . rider proof. 
Re ” ” ” ” 5” ” ” 


In 1877 these higher rates were extended to the whole province with the exception of the 
Umballa and Hissar Divisions, which adjoin the North-West Provinces. ‘There has been no 
change since, The levy of license fees for sale in addition to the still-head daty raises the total 
taxation of country liquor per gallon to a very high figure in the Punjab. | 


Mapnpas. 


35. In a minute by Sir Thomas Munro, dated 1807, in which he discussed the respective 
merits of the farming and the outstill systems, it is stated that arrack “has for ages been 
manufactpred and sold in al) places subject to uo other restraint than that of taxation.” 

36. When the territories in Madras came under British administration the system 
found in force was the farming system, upparently quite unrestricted, the farmer:having 
merely to pay bis yearly rent and being left free to manufacture as he pleased und to establish 
shopa in such npmbers and in such places ashe thought desirable. i : 

37. The farming system was continued by the early British administrators. It ia not 
clear how soon restrictions as to the number of shops, and in other respects, began to be 
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imposed, but in the early years of this century considerable disenssion took place regarding 
‘excise regulations. In 1403 the question arose whether the Bengal system of licensing and 
taxing each still separately was not preferable to the farming system, and whether the direct 
management of the revenue would pot be preferable to either of those systems, involving, as 
they did, the letting in farm of the revenues. The Board of Revenue and the Government of 
Madras considered that the vbjections based on general principles to farming the revenues did not 
apply “ to the renting, as in the present case under restrictions an article of luxury by no means 
necessary, nay even detrimental, to the public weal.” It was declared that the object held in view 
was ‘to restrain and regulate” the consumption of liquor, and the opinion was expressed that 
the health and good order of vhe people, which were objects of far more importance than the 
augmentation of revenue, would be more snrely promoted hy the farming than by the outetill 
system. ‘The result of the discussions was the passing of Regulation No. I of 1808. It 
provided that the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and selling arrack should be farmed in 
each district, and that the places at which distillation and sale might take place should be 
determined by the Collector. The separate licensing of each still was also authorised as an 
alternative; and Collectors were recommended by executive instructions to try both plans in 
different parts of their districts. The second plan, the outstill system, was tried in a few 
districts but soon discontinued, and in 1815 the farming system, restricted and regulated 
according to the directions iu the Regulation, wis in force throughoat the Presidency except 
in the town of Madras, where a special syste.n of direct management was maintained. 

38. Regulation L of 1820 amended the law by authorising the treatment of toddy and 
other fermented Jiquors in the same way as spirtts by allowing Collectors to retain the mavu- 
. factuze and sale ander direvt management, where that was deemed preferable to farming, by 
providing penalties for breaches of the rul-s, and by giving more extensive powers to the 
Board of Revenue to frame rules for the regulation of sale aud for all details of management 
and control, 

39. This law remaiued in foree fur over forty years, and ander it the farming system was 
universal with the exception of the town of Madras, regarding which a special Act was passed 
in 1852. In 184! proposals to raise the rates of taxation were discussed but ultimately 
abaniloned, district officers being merely enjoined to enforce strictly the prescribed minimum 
retail prices. 

40. In 1864, Act III of that year was substituted as the Excise Law of Madras. The 
two main alterations were the grant of power to levy an excise duty on the quantity of liquor 
manufactured instead of an annual payment for the farm, and the roservation of the right to 
suppress the home manufacture of fermented toddy where that privilege was likely to be used 
as a clonk for illicit snles or distillation. 

41, In 1869 the power conferred by the Act of 1864 was brought into operation in 
one district, and the monopoly of Ganjam was given to a contractor with the condition that 
he should pay u fixed duty on every gallon issued. This system was continued in Ganjam 
and extended to four other districts three years later. In the later contracts for these five 
districts the condition known as that of a “minimum guarantee” appears, at first assuming 
the form that if the duty realised did not reach a certain sam the Government should have 
a right to cancel the contract, and subsequently in the form in which it was afterwards 
adopted in Bombay, namely, that the monopolist undertook to pay a certain minimum sum 
as duty, even though the issues were of a quantity on which a smaller duty was payable, 

42. In 1874, an wfficer was placed on duty to prepare a complete report regarding excise 
matters and to make recommendations for the improvement of the existing system. In 1475 
the system just described was Further extended to about half the districts of the province (the 
spirit monoply being at the same time separated from that for fermented toddy), and it was 
further extended up to 1884. In this period it was found that illicit distillation prevailed, 
and that, owing to the absence of competition and the concentration of the business in the hands 
of a few rich firms and to the contractors being entrusted with all the preventive arrange- 
meuts, the system was not a great success, and was open to improvement in several important 

. A Committee wat appointed to report on Excise in 1484, and the subsequent excise 
measures ip Madras have been based on the recommendations of that Committee. 

43. From Ist October 1884 the system last described gavé place in every district in 
which it was in force except one to that described in paragraph 11° of Appendix G, under 
which the monopoly of manufacture was let separately from that of sale, the former being 
granted on condition of payment of a fixed duty per gallon and that liquor should be supplied 
to the shops at a fixed maximum rate, and the right of sale being given on payment of a fixed 
fee per shop, or pumber of shops, or on payment of a fee determined by auction, After a 
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short trial this-gave way to the system described in paragraph 8 of Appendix G under which 
no monopoly of manufacture is established. The law was amended by the evactment of Act 
1 of 1886. Under the powers taken by it a Commissioner of Alkari was appointed, and 
reforms have ever since been vigorously pushed, the gereral tendency being to extend the 
systein last mentioned, 

44. The following table shows the number of shops in “Madras in each year from 
1878 :— 





== 








45. The rates of duty in Madras also, as in Bengal and Bombay, vary in different districts. 
Moreover, in that Presidency the change of system which took place in 1884 renders. 
deceptive a comparison of the fixed rates after that date with those before it ; because before 
1884 no separate licensee’s fees were levied in addition to the still-head duty. The compa- 
rison in that province must, therefore, be of the total incidence per gallon of the fixed duty 
and license fees combined. The informationss given in the enclosures of the Madras letter 
appended. It will be seen that the incidence has considerably increased. 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 


46. The early history of excise in the North-Western Provinces is the same as that in 
Bengal, the two Provinces being under the samo Administration till after 1832. The farming 
system, which was found in operation when the territories came under British rule, was con- 
tinued, restrictions in the number of shops, and in regard to other matters, being introduced 
and made more stringeut from time to time. Between 16J3 and 1824 the Central Distillery 
system was tried and considered to be unsuitable. The “ Directions to Revenue Officers,” 
issued in 1888 after the separation of the Province from Bengal, mentioned the Central 
Distillery system as an alternative to the farming system : Act XXI of 1856 also authorised 
the establishment of that system; but it was not introduced anywhere. And in 1859 the 
Local Government, in reply to the reference from the Government of India, opposed the re- 
introduction of the Central Distillery system on the grounds that it bad failed when tried 
before, and that the existing systems secured as high a duty as could Le obtained without 
foreing consumers to illicit practices or undaly encouraging consumption. The systems then 
in force in the North-Weatern Provinces were the licensing of single stills, and also of shops 
on payment of fees fixed by the Collector ; and the farming of manufacture and sale usually, 
for ome year for sub-divisions—the farm of a whole district was seldom resorted to—on 
payment of rents fixed by public tender : Collectors had discretion to resort to auction instead 
of tenders, lt this discretion was seldom used. In the neighbouring Province of Oudh, 
however, after the confusion which followed the amexation of the Province and tho Matiny 

had passed away, the Central Distillery system was uniformly adopted from May 1861 in the 
form in which it still prevails in Northern India : the still-head duty was fixed at Rl for spirit 
of higher strength than 25° under proof and 12 annas on lower strengths: sales were at first 
allowed on licenses without fees, but fees were subsequently levied. yo 
"47. The views of the North-Western Provinces Government altered in regard to the 
Central Distillery system, and that system was introduced in nearly the whole of the North- 
Western Provinces from May 1853. ‘Ihe rates of duty were fixed at 12 annas a gallon for 
spirit of lower strength than 25° under proof and one rupee for spirits of higher strength : the 
sabsequent changes in the rates of duty will be shown below. hate 
45, The licenses for retail ale were at first sold by auction, and the receipts from this 
source formed a large part of the Excise Revenue. In 1467-64 an experiment was tried in 
one dutrict with (he object of allowing the number of shops tu be fixed by the ordinary ope 
e baked 
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Weather—da; ing hot, but nig!te are cool and fine. Wi crops 

~ ogy and Sos tray bahiig wets Vivegtine’ te early 
jute is wol! advance’. Fodder is available. No «pecial change in 
prices of foul-grains, Common rice 15 seers per rupee. , 


Weather—cooler at.niuhts than in the previous week, State and prospects of 
erps continue fair, Sugarcane being planted. Cheap rice selling at 16 


seers per rupee. 


i 


Les 


Weather -seasonable. Prospects of ruth crops fair. Common rice rolling at 
18) seers per rupec. 


Weather—seasonable. Prowpects of crops good, Coarse rice sells at 14 seers 
per rupe, 


Weather—seasonable, getting warmer. Rain wanted for crops. 


Weather—variable, hot in day, but cool in night. Rubhi crops are being’ har- 
vested. Cultivation of soil for awe continues, Kain wanted. Priee of rice 
stationary. , 

Weather—unusnally a yom —_ Gathering of mustard cow- 

Boro paddy chillies thriving, but rain wanted. Prospects rood 
land, on chars fair. 

Weather—cold in the morning, deys becoming hot. Gathering of mustard now 
over ; outtorn estimated at abou! 6 anwas. Tobacco and chillies progressing, 
bot rin much wanted. Jum cating commenced. Sugarcane being planted. 
Inferior and lowest class rice selling at 16 seers per raped. ‘i 

Weather—vetting warm, Sugarcane stili being cat. Boro paddy doing well 
in the low lands. Jums are still being cleared. 


Weath- r—nizhts cool,deys warm. Harvesting of radi crops being pushed on. 
Wheot sud barley not yet commenced to be reaped. ollection of opium 
going ou Prospects cuativne favourable. Prices of food-graius alaost 
stationary. 

Weath+r—sensonable. Opium being extracted. Mustard, tinseed, groin, and 
kerao being reaped, 

Weather—warm and cloudy. Huxrvesting of pulses almost finished with ayerage 
ontturn, Wheat promising. Upium being extracted — Frospeots excellent 
There was a st rw on the night of the 25th, with very slight rain, which 
dema. od mango Mossoms, but did no »ppreciable arm to the poppyerop. , 

Weather—days warm, bat nights cool ; « storm of wind foliowed by a few rops 
of sain on the night of the 26th. Wheat, barley, and linseed are ripening. 
Extraction of opium commenced. Indo is being sown. Lande in churs 
rey ploughed for paddy, Common rice selling at 19] seers per ruper at 


Woather—warm ; a gale with slight rain on 25th all over district. Prospects 
favourable, Poppy in full flower, and collection of drng commenred, 

Weathor—cleas ps A cloudy. Raodi, including onts, gram, ond linseed, 
doing well, and gives prospect of a 16-anna crop. Poppy prospects also 
continue favourable. : : 

Weather—gwtting hot, occasiona'ly cloudy, Rudbii attaining maturity with the 
prospect of « 16-anna crop. Linsved ripeving. Planting of sugarcane 
progressing. Opium in juice, and mango trees in flower. Iudigo sowings 
commenred, 

Westher—seasonable, Days warm, bot nights cool. Standing crops deing well, 
Late wheat and peas in the Bryuserai subdivision have siightly suffered 
from rain, but indigo has benwtived, Prices stationary, 

Weather—evasonnble. Linseed being harv- sted with about 8 anvas outturn. 


Low lands being ploughed. 


Weathor—days rathor warm with strong west wind. Tohaces being gathordi, 4 


All rudds crops doing well, Wheat would be the better for a shower. 
” Plongting going on. 


Weather—fine and warm with westerly wind. A slight shower on one dw 


in 
the Sudder, Ruddé crops ripening and doing fuirly. Transplanting of Lae 
paddy continues, Common rice selling at an average of 18 seers por rapes, 


Weathor—hot with strone wind in the north ; cool and cloudy in the south. 


west. . promises well. Sugarcane being plained. Reddy cro) 
Sey peat veh except in Pakour, where mustard, linseed, ash 
whut expected o yield 8 annus only. 
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38 | Cuttack March 1, Nil Wrather—sky mistry in the morning. Harvesting Oaning completed, Pyro. 
\ pects continue good , 
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South-West Frontier Agency. | 
' Weather—seasonable. Crops in good condition gene ally, but some} rain jx 





, 41 | Hararibagh March 1, Nil 
ne ded. 4 
/ 
& | 42 | bohard aH i | Weather—days bot, mornings cool. Prospects of rubbi crops favonrable, 1 
sj} | sais = | Pilsen cus robs avaga tah wore operat frenn'es tebe Noantriet seas axe 
R( ready. Mohwa crov promises Uncommon abandance of mango 
3 | = | blossom all over the district. 
we | 
< | 4 Singbh vom Pat Nil  Weather—seasmable. Prospects of crops retanin good. Prices stationary, 
He 
- - 
+4 Manbhoom » 2, 90) Nil | Wenther—rapidly getting hotter, and westerly winds beginning. Spring crops 
| ! doing. well, Sogarcane bing planted. 
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Clear, eg 
» | Mth [tare] 96) 9a) 76) 879) 218] 061 | O95 | 627) 654 | 71 | WSWand SW by W| 81 
| ‘saat 
2th |1413) 84] O14) 761) B74 | 224) 650) B88 | 608! 645) 70 | SW by Wand NNW! a3 Pitty ale i. 
=, ma. 
26th | 1425) 93) 861 700 0'8 | 280 | 628 | 690) -G10| 64-9 | 69 | WsW, Wand ssw) 149| ., | Chictty clear 
vith |1400) 93] -8a5/ 782 | 875] 206] 669] 703) ¢64| 662 | 68 | SSW and varinble...| 83 | Pastiaily cloudy 
| | 
| Dn 
| 28th }1403/ 82/ 917) 764 | 867 | 1) G56 | 649) 468) 671 | 65 | WNW and varisblo| 67/ gy |Chicty clear 
| a. 
Maret wt |1422) 78] 903! 759) 968! 40! 28] 702! 07! 672) 76/8 by B BBW and) 67 | | Chiefly enn bes 
] | ] varia)! Sips. wal , 
<. 
Inches. 
The mean pressure of the seven days oes nee eos wee 29-902 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, S-G.’s Office .... 29-900 
Hours 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine a os oe 60-2 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine ... ove eee 811 
O > 
The mean temperature of the seven days ... 388 ase i 76-4 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8.-G.’s Office 76°5 
The extreme variation of temperature... oa ose rer 23-0 
The maximum temperature ... 908 
‘ Milos, 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour : 17 
bs. 
The highest pressure of wind on one square foot Fre See Not measurable. 
/, 
The mean relative humidity ... a ~ és he 68 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, S.-G.’s 
Inches. 
The total fall of rain from 23rd February to Ist March 1890 ‘es Nil 
The av fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, S.-G.’s Office 0-20 
‘The total fall from Ist January to Ist March 1890 ove pats 


The average fall of the ing period for 24 years, S.-G.'s Office 
The mean pressure, temperature, Kc., are deduced freue te 
snd from observations made at 6h, 10h, 16h, and 2zh. 


The maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from seif-registering thermometers. All the 
thermometers are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and verified at the 
Kow (hservatory. ‘They are exposed under @ thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four fect 


sbove the 


The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard, Newman’s No 86, formerly 


« the Surveyor-General’s Office. 


0-602) 642 71 | WSW and variable] 63) Nil 





Tnokes, 








e traces of the Barograph -and Thermograph, 


The hy ic elements are obtained from Tables I1I, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 


the Meteorological Office, and based on ult’s modifications of August’s formula. 


The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckley’s anemograph. 


The mouth of the rain- is one foot above the ground. 
© overcast, dew, = fog, t thunder, <¢ lightning. 


4.0.—In the wedkly report from 9th to Lith Fobruary 1890, read 59°9 for 55:9 ax the moan wot bulb of the Oth February 1890, 


» 
Mrteorovoaicas Ovrice, Govt, or Invta ; 
Calewtta, the 8rd March 1890, 
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SUMMARY OF THE METEROROLOGIOAL AND RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN BENGAL FOR THE WEEK ENDING FRIDAY, THE 28ru 
FEBRUARY 1890, 

Tux meteorological conditions of the previous week were those which generally 

+ ora pe the commencement of the hot season in Bengal. Pressure was in decided 

defect of normal; temperature was from 8° to 5° above the normal, while humidity was 

rather high, and the winds blowing generally were showing a more strong!y-pronounced 
southerly element in them than they had donein the week before In all these circumstances 
there were decided indications that the period of the north-east monsoon was drawing t» a close. 

On the 22nd ure generally increased slowly at the northern stations and fell over the 

southern half of the province ; temperature @enerally also rose slowly, though the light wind 

current blowing over the province was a little more northerly than it had hitherto been, and 
weather continued quite fine. On the 23rd a further rise of pressure took place, but on 
this day it was accompanied by a decided fall of temperature, the fall at some stations 
ualling 3° and 4°, Winds also on the 23rd were westerly and north-westerly at the majority 
stations, On the 24th there was a further slight fall of pressure, greatest over parts of 
North Bengal, but, temperature had risen by au average amount of about 1° to 2°. Wind 





directions on this day aguin became distinctly more southerly at the southern stations, 


bat weather remained fine On the 25th there was a further rapid fall of pressure over North 
Bengal and part of Behar, resulting in the formation of a feeble but distinct low-pressure 
area, round which there was a very partial cyclonic circulation of winds. The slight dis- 
turbance appears, however, to have been sufficiently influential to produce a few dust storms 
and nor’-westers, in sume cases accompanied by light rain, and on the morning of the 26th 
about eight or ten statious in Behar reported slight showers. Temperature generally rose 
ou the 25th, but on the 26th there was rather a sharp fall, due perhaps to the effect of the 
slight disturbances on the 25th, the fall at several stations exceeding 6°. Pressure continued 
to fall on the 26th, when it was decidedly low over practically the whole of Bengal, and 
winds on this day became more or less southerly at almost all stations. On the 27th 
pressure had risen rather rapidly over the whole province, but still there was a feeb! 
area of low pressure over North lengal and North Behar ; temperature rose rapidly over 
the whole area except the western part of Behar, the rise at many stations ranging from 
about 3° to 6°, and winds became less southerly and more strongly westerly than they were. 
On the 28th, or the last or of the week, a further rapid rise of pressure took place, the 
inorease being largest in North Bengal, and thus the low-pressure area, which had previously 
existed, was ulmost entirely filled up. On the 28th winds became decidedly more northerly 
than they had been, and this at once caused a rapid fall of temperature, the fall ia the 
24 hours in some cases ranging up to nearly 8°. On the 28th also a few showers were 
in Bast and South Bengal and in Orissa, but ‘hey were of little importance. 

Pressuve.—TVhe mean pressure for the week har been below the normal in all districts, 
The usual defect has been from three to four hundredths of an inch, but in North Bengal 
and North Behar it has equulled from four to six hundredths of an inch while in Chutia 
Nagpur it has only been about one hundredth of an inch. 

Temperature.—As noticed in the general summary, there have been rather large and 
sudden es of temperature during the week, but on the whole there has been a distinct 
increase in all districts. The general rise iu the various districts over the mean temperature 
of the previous week generally ranges from about one and-a-half to three degrees, and for the 
seven large meteorological divisions it averages about two degrees. The general average tem- 
peratures in the various districts continue to be about two to four degrees above the normal for 
the season, and the average exooss equals almost three degrees. Some very high miximum 
temperatures have been recorded during the week in the different districts, and thus in Orissa, 
Oxttack on the 2Xth registered 984° ; in South-West Bengal, Midnapur on the 27tn registered 
96°3° ; in South Behar, Nya Doomka registered 92-6° on the 27th, and in South Bengal, 
Maldah on the same date registered 92°5°. 

Tho actual temperatures during the week, the range from day to night, and their varia- 
tion from their normal values, are t seen in the Sclowing table, where the average, 
maximum, minimum, and mean temperatures at nine typical stations in different districts of 
the province are given together with their normal values. It will be seen that both day and 
night temperatures have been rather largely in excess, but that the day temperatures have 
shown greater excess than the minimum or night temperatures :— 

Table showing the excess or defect uf the actual mean temperature from the normal for the week 
ending 28th February 1890. 
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~—_Rainfall—As stated previously, afew local showers have'oocurred im East Bengal, Orissa, 
and in Behar, but the Seneasie toe been so small that the average falls in ton deetas only 
amount to afew handredths of an inch. ‘The rainfull therefore during the. week has been 


practically of no importance. 

The following table gives the summary of the temperature and rainfall da'a of each of 
the Resat eiheniitgiadl afvisious of the peorines for the week ending Friday, the 26h of 
February 1890 :— 
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og A eat = a ale 
Fi i “Averages for woek. +4 Of wook. Rainy days, | Rince 1at | nee a 
—_ as ee ee 2 ee 
1 Hy Or aes “ 3 # | 
wom (EE Ese HE] ] ey | 
Piqdiaiziz 5 
Eisiisd: f] ltibl | 
aigiejaid Ce cerabal) oe ae 
. . 3 -lge| # P ie | 
PUG AESP Sean OR OP AB AL Mrip ae Ce aE an 
z/i/Z'islis ls < er ee ee id ee ee ee 
| { 7 
Oris”... . | ose we, 606 | 686 | 71 | +15 | os | 02 | 03 1} es | om |e se 
South-West Benge! sles 800 | x3) tox] 425) Nil | O19 —015) 00, o-%/—0! Nil ed fade Br00 
Bast Bengal a wo | aro sos | or] m2! +90 os! ors on) or! 06 —03 ow vee |ee0 | sea 
North Bengal... | 025 / #7 871| 573 wea) ase Nil | oe 002) 00! 01!) —01) Nil | 07 78 56) 71-00 
North Bohar® ... | 882) 500 849 wo | ovo +30 | as | ts 01 ot | 01) 0 | OL! O18 | Brp0 | sore 
South Becher... | 928) 837 | S79 | GoW | TE) +40 | OT) or rn | 3 | oi) soa ovt| ous ears 30 
@butia Nagpar .. ... | S72" 654" 847%) Byer a +20" Nil 003 —003 00) of|/—02 Nil OT 6308 | 50° 
} 4 Yoke a | | j | 
* Pooree, Darbhanes, Chupra and Chyebase= not included, 
Mergorotocicat Orricr, Benaai. ; A. Pepi, 
The 4th March 1890. _ Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Benyal. 





Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteorc 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 23rd February to lst March 1890, 
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Inches. 

The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days... os + 29°990 
© 
Tho mean temperature of the seven days wee ite sp ( 

The extreme variation of temperature " sas o nee us 

The maximum temperature sas ‘es ees se =: O20 
° 

The mean 10 a.m. relative humidity of the seven days _—.. wae & 

The total fall of rain from 23rd February to Ist March 1890 bee Nil 

The daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum ‘and minimum temperatures. 
©. Larrre, 
For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. 


atcat Orvicr, Iwpta ; 
The 8rd March 1890. 








MEMORANDUM. 4 


« > 
Dunrno the month of December 1889, the total number of draths registered in the 
45 districts in Rengal amounted to 184,528, or at the rate of 33°60 per 1,000 among a 
pulation of 65,859,534, against 147,795, or 26:88 per 1,000 in the P ing month, 
166,117, or 80:12 per 1,000 in December 1888, and an average of 157,454, or 28-68 per 1,000 
in the corresponding month of the five years 1884—88, There was thus a considerable 
increase of mortality in Lecember 1889, as compared with corresponding past periods, which 
is due, not to the greater unhealthiness of December 1889, but to better registration in that 
month than in the corresponding periods of past years. Of the 154,528 deaths registered in 
December 1889, 95,444, or 35°16 per 1,000, were males, and 88,684, or 32 04 per 1,000, were 
females, the former being to the latter in the proportion of 109 to 100. 
2. In the following districts deaths were registered at the highest-rates, the rates at 
which deaths were registered in the corresponding month of 1888 are also shown :— 


Districts. Districts, 








Ratio por midle during— Ratio per mille during— 

Deo. 148, Dee. 1888, "Dac, 1008: Dens teak, 
Backerganj * + 66°99 4540 Paridpore on 4140 28°44 
Dinajpur ove +. 62°80 480 Dacca «» 40°32 33.60 
Noakhali one 6268 35°66 Monghyr 8900 28°44 
Tessore ie as ye pr a rah ni vee SOBA 32°04 

iguri ” oe ; ‘Pergunnanhs .» $3402 ry 

vulpes . ‘ae «a. «420 27°24 | Pobait «. 8408 ped 
Balasore se , 4872 28°68 Miduapore soo 34°82 28 44 
Outtack é «4606 2376 | Maldah a 8420 5676 
Hughli, including Serampove . $500 31°80 | Chittagong . 8266 23-40 
Boura saa «. 45°00 8072 Darjiling os ASKS 23:20 

Howrah sea » 43°20 36°69 Bhagul pore ve ©3108 25:92" 
Rungpore aee «w. $2728 98°76 Borbhum we. §=5000 3180 
Rajshahye our ww §=42°68 33:60 Purocah 3060 456 
Khulna 4212 Mymensing 30°36 2460 


= a 45.60 ey 
%. The table in the margin exhibits the rates at which the population suffered from the 
various death-causes in December 1889 as compared with the corresponding month of the 


precedi d the average rate of 1484—8s :— 
mg a — Ratio per mille doring— 


-_--—_ —_—_—-_., 
EPe nae 1889. — 1583. se Feats 
hole! - “ - “40 
Small-pox goo sos <0 “08 07 O4 
Fever : . wa se 25°32 22°56 21:24 
Bowel-complaints —... ni iss 96 ere ‘$4 
Injury ais fs s ‘12 12 13 


Other causes te aoe oe 492 ., ee 372 
It will be seen that the mortality from fever was, as usual, very high, and that there were more 
deaths from the diseases c under the head of “ Other causes ” in December 1859 than in 
the past periods with which that month is compared. 
4. The districts in which the greatest loss uf life occurred from cholera, fever, and the 
ified maladies coming under the head of “ Other causes” are :— 


pw deer” Beaty Fever. Other Causes, 
Ratio per Ratio per Ratio per 
336 Dinajpur 33 = 
ew 4 "120 Julpmguri ... «. 4656 | Poori ie oe §=24°96 
—— Og Noakhali__... . 4464 | Backerganj ww 1716 
Howrsh . Od Jessore Po « 468 = Cuttack —.., + 12°00 
Poorh bi o. 602 a ds «» B9%6 | Balasore... v= 1188 
Cuttack °° war | | Rajshahye .., +» =37°68 | Sarun ies oe =10°08 
Balasore... -. 433 Bogra ae we B7BS 
24-Pergunvabs 384 | Backerganj ... we Bad | 
Tipperah .,. «. S84 | Monghyr... o. 33°12 
Hughli, including Seram- 3°60 bna es wos 8904 | 
eel Kaulna oe ve BLOG | 
Khulna ww « S12 Maldah —... ve BLOB | 
Back j «. $00 | Hughli, including Seram- 30°60 | 
Neakhali oa 240 pore. 
Purneah oe 29°40 
Chit a 27°60 
Pari oe oe 20°06 
Daring ks 96-80 
ae “ te ey 
Cuttack as sy. 2632 
Binall- noticeably high only in the Poori district (mortality 1°32 per 1,000 of 
popullin 2 6 following statement shows the rates of mortality distributed according to 
Class and Age. 
: According to Age. 
According to Clase. Ratio per dis Ratio por 
ipas Under 1 year 253.68 
camp os on » 3804 | Land under S-years es «» = 86-96 
fal i = Se ow» S80), 6 ». 0, ne «» =—16'93 
Buddhists We ove ow 2866/10 , IW, aa oo» = 13°46 
a ut real a ee 6. 8 o ow 20°40 
classes 0 » 2 o* oe =—19°93 
se x, wm 29°66 
; @ » 63» se v= BO84 
oO »w Oy, oT] « §=48°18 
60 years and upwards ans elas 


Wi H, Gnnoo, Dip. Publ. Health, Camb, 
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Tan prikitp Wanicipelities in Weligal preencited, Gasing the ack sanding 15th, Pob- 


ruary 1890, a birth-rate of 21°7 per 1 of 


population, against 23°, per 1,000 in the 


©. preceding week ending sth February, showing a decrease in registration, the death-rate 


Seecned by these Municipalities was 24:1 per 1,000 of pop 
1,000 in the previous week. 


same proportion, viz., 23*9 
2. The following 
deaths :— 


Births. . 

an 
c= a 
' Denies a7 
Serampore 83°4 


Deaths, 

; a 
Poort 1176 
Narainganj 680 
Darjiling 4145 
oa ” a8 

ya ss 417 
Utterpara .. 87-7 
Serampore ry 37°3 
Burdwan... 851 
Rampore Beauloah 316 


Kishnaghur 


was a decrease in mortality from fever, vide figures below :— 


oe “Tenet , In comparison with the results of the preceding week, the only noticeable poiut is 
**> te 


Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fever 3 
Bowel-complaints 
Injury a 
Other causes 


Ratio per mille during the weeks ending— 
= ane oa rrieceemes 
15th February 1890, Sth February i8po, 





31 23 
8 1 
1 Deg 
34 33 
5 5 
72 64 


4. The highest rates of deaths from cholera, fever and maladies coming under the head 


of Other causes” were returaed from the following Municipalities :— 


r3 


rary, Cholera. Fover. 
ba Pl 
Poori 398 ) Darijili Pony 
Gys 89 | Kishnaghur “~ 
Wowk 46 | Jessore aye 
Rampore Beauleah 
omy Poort ans 


! » The mortality from small-pox in the Poori town, 
" ~ than that of the preceding week ending 8th 
latio 


Other causes. 

a al mille. 
- v6) Poori . 189 
. 246 | Serampore . 176 

246 | Midnapore 170 
ae pastel ~~ iss 
. 2 mn sng 10° 
t angetpees ‘ss 109 


although still high, was considerably less 


February, viz., 23:1 against 33°8 per 1,000 of 


Pop ion. 
. Classified according to Sez, Class and Age, the mortality of the week stood as 


»y Hollows :-— > 
According to Sex. According to Class. According to Age. 
se ar are 

Males ass 270 Christians ... o. 209 Under 1 year vos 1686 
Females ose ~» 210 Hindus... . 266 land under 6 years .., 28°6 
-Ratio of male deaths to Mahomedans wo O16 0, ove AES 
Pevery 100 female deaths, Other classes - 78 }10 ,, b dae ow» 108 
»caleulated on the | wo, ar 

jon such ity we $0 ,, «- 123 
rs to the total m 80 4 0, oe 176 

and female population ... a ee a a 


Ww. 


The 3rd Morch 1890. 





0 « 60 ,, 
60 yoars and upwards... 
H. Gneoo, Dip. Publ. Health, Camb., 
Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal. 


ion against very nearly the™ 
unicipalities registered the highest proportions of births and 
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4 rnin Return of Tre for he ot ning Saturday, dhe iat elo wt 
‘m as compared with the corresponding,sceek of the previous year, 





oo Were 1 ATURDAY, THR WERK EvDING BaTrEnAy, THR 
cd . a yeu os nen. Qxp Maxcr 1880," “0 


Naruus oF Oanao, 





“Mads. 
sl, 3°5 


Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 










EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. Pee 
Apprommate Keturn of Traffic for week ended 22nd February 1890, on 1,525) miles open. © ee: 













MERCHANDISE AND Minkgat 
Tearric. 


TrarrrcTaarwannexs ROM, 


“| ae 


ee ey ed 


(watimated). fota) earnings, 


| omnia, 












Ke. a. r.| Re. ack ke, 4. P. 
6,21,85 1 0 M1513 15 0 | 060188 6 0) | C8 MO 
w7 10 6 M16 oa 6 









Imai trae for the woek ... 

Or per mile of rallway .. 

Forvrevious 7 ae naif 
yoer oa co ” 


39,43,008 110 © 152,810 12 0 | 0,49,408 14 6) 
45,04,005 120 t) dented 12 0 © | 70,15,506 4 6 















senanbornodns - 


ComPaniso™, 





607,170 5 a 16,740 7 3) 847,402 1811 
308 0 10 8 es) OW 
47,87,066 2 0) 1,190,308 1 5 | 72,37,097 15 7 







Approximate Statement ipts of the Rast Indian Railwa eer sery with Public Works 
. f Bt iment Cir ts XXL, Railay, Saked Sdee Judy 1883 












TOTAL RUCKIPTS PROM ler 
AYRIT 1889 


Racerrts you x oT] a. by in ist 
Skv VawRvany 1869. a4 issuarie nts — peustare ieee cs 


Por ean M ile 
"h Receipts, mie ‘Total receipts, worked mat oe lwneked 


‘ woek. 











Ra. 
sh 


Re. Ra. 
O55 | 1,0804 3,00,32,077 






ite, | ome. 
on) 





Ags Seid ky 
cies jee reer 1 














Total tratc for the week 12,482 005 
Sopcast mit) - 
place lp cmapinaga 84,300 60,031 5 0} 11,007 4070 | 18397 
—_———_ —_—_—— |—_—— 
Poral for § works —«~ 98,708 U,70l 4 0 or 
en _—— 




















- Comranisos. 

corres week of 
Total for radon» if asi | 87 & 1033.12 7] 1,007 ar | 2805 
Per mile of railway correspoud- 268 182.13 3 19818 GD] esses aooned: hee 






7,033 9 8 | 14,828 4,383 | 19,86 






$3,216 15 6 





"© -Approrimate Statement of gross receipts of the Patna-Gya State Railway, prepared in accordance with Public Works ~~ 
Department Circular No. XXI, Railway, dated 23rd July 1883. ‘ 


en EE eel | 












































i. — = = 
| TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM 1sT TOTAL RECKRIPTS FROM 16T 
RECEIPTS FOR WEEK ENDING | RECRIFTA FOR WeRK BXDING 
Soup PEVRUARY 1889. | = 22a PuBncAur 1800. Aer a eo ea et a 
Total Total 
F —— i n Pe Por | imerease in | decrease in 
Mean Por | Mean | Fer Mean : valle | Mean salty 1800, 1880, 
mileage Reowipta. i wage Receipts, tn mileage} Total receipts. |» eago) Total receipts, | work 
iy worked. - worgel: corked. ia worked, worked. per = |worked, e per ¥ 
| woek, sook. 
Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs, Rs. Re, | Rs. 
J om 11,039 193 sit 10,770 185 7h 4,36,308 162 | 8th 4,55,706 
7 } 
> 
TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 22nd February 1890, on 22} miles open. 
. eS VT = = a <== 
| CoacnixG TRAFFIC. Muncuaxpian 4xD MSHERAL : | Mearvic TRAIN-MaLES Rvs, 























ca Otber earnings Total | 
- Stimabien at Wels (estimated). earnings, | : 
oe oe passengers. | Receipts. hh | Receipts. | Coaching. | Meroham- | qo 
' 
— | Ra. a. P. Mps. 6. Rs. 4. P. Ba. a Fr, Rs. a. P- |? 
2 ! 
; Sota) traffictor the week = 21,704 11s 0 13,084 90 a 8 0 740 431 
Se Seer way iwi| 7" “ois ieee ou 2 CES) TSS] ee 
- =~ = lassen | 35em1 2@ 9,213 10 | 3,11 10 0 4713 0} 610 8 0! 6,808 ai 
Total for 8 weeks =... 161,086 | 21215 0 1,083,248 0 3574 2 0 os 10] +82 2 0 6,907 “es 
| capes cage anemein ces ad SRS EH ae se) ay 
| x | 2 
leek - > ° 
2 corresponding week of » 
ae, ie aes 23,002) | 60m 4 8 43210 0 720 : 
- site of railway correspond- } Wie is ” bed 
ats of previous year. | ws % 9 w71 oo} 26611 sn 
¥ to corresponding date of " eenees = 
Previous YORE reo 160,702 | 40,850 3 9 7™4m3 0] 2,605.15 0 2 1 0| 4007 2 6 6,945 os | 4, 





Se 
at Approzimate Statement of gross receipts of the Tarkesrur Branch Railway, prepared in accordance with Public Works 
Department Circular No. XXI, Railway, dated 23rd July 1883. 


‘RRCEIPTS FROM ler Tota, 

















MS 
y ‘Raperrers yoR WEEK EXDIN RECEIPTS FOR WEEK ENDISO TOTAL yom jet 
“GED PADKUARY — xp FRpuvaRy 180, arate 1n88 To PBI 1880 70 BsKD 
‘ ware! ‘Total 
: increase in 
™ Men, Por | Mosn Per | Mean mile | Mean ile ‘Yee. 
Receipia. mile | nileage Reori, mile |milemre | Total 7 
o worked, worked. | worked. ~ worked | worked. ro ro tala gee eee 
ee wook. wook. |- = 
Fc - 
a mm Be. Ra, Ra. Re. Be 
eo Y ‘ 
ao bea aaron | 887 ae am 
/ 
‘ 








me BASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. 


(Ixcnupine N. B., Dacca, K. axp D., axp Assam-Benan Sxctions.) 2 
Approwimate Return uf Traffic for week ended 5th February 1890, on 747 miles open. ; 
aS Se ee 





















































Coacuima Taveic, | MancMampran sawp Mrwaua TRAYTIC THAIN-MIEKE RUN, 
Yow ‘ : >. 
: Number ot | Coachi Weight “| A 
> passengers. | reoeiptar Bae Receipts. Coaching, | “Gieen”"| Total, 
Ra, a? Mos, 6. Ke. a.v.| Re. AP.) Re. a, , 
traMctorthe wook.. «| 148,870 | $5,000 0 0 | —s,07,m10 © | 1,08,080 0 0| 16,800 0 0| 204070 00| 28140 
parm of a teak eth 15 0 0 ‘ow 0 17 0 0 "6 0 0 2800) ot. 
goog RD gigas on 917,700 | 4,48,890 0 0| 35,40,470 0 | 7,608,030 0 0 | 1,053,360 0 0 | 18,90,270 0 ©) 128,27) 
Total for7 weeks... | 1,000,100 | Bant70 © 0 | aianp80 0} 870,110 0 0| Hive 0 0| these © 0| isan 
Comparison. ‘ =. 








emt ea week of 


on 155,245 04,185 0 0 4,73,008 0 76,07 0 0 16,218 0 O| 185,40 0 0 22,472 
eval mie of a way corrospond- 


ing portod previous year aes 21 4 00 74 0 lg 0 0 600 WORT fica 
to 

Pe iousyer se? oy 987,200 | 514,448 0 0 | 839,81,187 0 | 6,608,500 6 0 | 111,062 0 0/ 19,91,00 0 0) 148,100 

aan = = 








- * Excluding steamer earn) 
: @ Due to Purnima Bathing festival. 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 
Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 




























































































































































——————S = a —— 
t | TOTAL REORIPTS PROM lst | ToTAL RECEIPTS FROM lsT ‘ 
MsonrPT* POR WEEK EYOING | RXCRIPTA YoR WERK ENDING 
fn'voaue ine.” | “"Sbra"baanctay vase, ° | yarn iy re ern eee | veen Te 
cases) rae increas@itw| decrease in 
| | | | Yor Fer 1589-90. 1989-90, = 
ean Por Moan Per Moon mile | Mean mile 
«| Reosipts. mile |ralleage Receipts. mile |milease | Total receipts. | worked wllaons| Total receipts. workod 
4. worked, | worked, worked,| worked. por |worked. per 
| |_ week. week. ° 
| Rs. Rs. | Ra, Rs, Rs. Re, Ree | Bs. Rs, Rs 
™ | 145.408 | o78 | "7 2,04,070 273 | 673 95,33,429 307 | 726 *1,02,89,420 | 300 7,053,001 assets 
° ‘Audited upto week ending Sist December 1889. 
BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
Approzimate Return of trafic Sor week ended Vth February 1899, om 125 miles open. 
Sn ie, , <= 
SSS 
| Uoicarse eione, Muncuaxprsx axe Mamas @uiveib Paises Bi 
C —" = id Total =| ———,—— ~ 
' | Number of | Coaching Weight A * | ‘ 
| passengers. receipts, carried: 4 a> oa Tot, © 
. Re ar. Mps. 6. Res, a.r. Re, ar. Ra, a.P, . a 
for the week ws 26,090 10,120 0 © 64,510 0 79 0 0 = 
eee i wai. 200 800 434 0 eo wee ie 8 Pg aed rei 
vi - om eaten 
- 160,00 60,400 0 0 2,583,560 © | 15,600 0 0 400 0 0 70,410 0 0 20,814 wao;7s® | secs 
coplh tees wean «| 180,200 | 70,070 0 0| —8,12,860 0] 18,570 0 0 20 0 0] 960 00| vss00 | taza Ty 
OomPanrsox. ‘ 
for ¢orresponding wook of 
png pan HS o 29,850 ‘lo 0 6 58,761 0 2,030 0 0 % 0 0; 18,705 0 0 3,753 1,937 Sem 
Drink Beer oe Tees pay ss 00 470 0 aloo 100 ll 0 0 valor: ri | 
correspondin — 
NOUR FOBT nak noe as 186,466 6,003 0 0 897,102 0} 16,277 0 0 3,8% 0 0| 85,168 0 0 25,197 | asn2 98.139, 
"> wae ‘ 
FINANCIAL YEAR. "-—< 
. ? 
Approwimate Statement of gross receipts of the Bengal Central Railway. 
. SEE eee 
TOTAL RROMIPTS PROM IaT | ToraL RECRIPTS FRO LeT 
: MMi ej Rds Racerrys SON wate papiae Arran Gs vig Feuavary | Aran poe Fasavany; 
er APE ES = _ Potal Tota! 
S| Fa aa ne Far | inereans in| decrease in 
male, attgans! Poradrecelpa. worked fanisnge | Total — ‘ 
wor! i 
(Na 2 Fe hema ay 4 ee ba 
ie work, t week. 
x t 
ih, Ra, Ra, Re. Ra. Ra, Bs, Re, 
18,250 100 15 6,31,519 10 195 6,409,111 13 17,793 


* Audited up to woek ending 3ist Decombor 1889, 








ee STATE RAFAT 5 
Approximate Return af Traffic for wool! eniled Vth. February 1890, on 86 miles open. 


Muncwanpren axp MineRad: 
TRAPFIC. 
Weicht 
ried. Noceipts, 


Mops. 5. Ra. a. PB. 
90 0 e100 
oar 6 . 23 070 


186,670 0 19,000 0 0 
200,450 6 090 0 0 
$< |§ 


al 
1z.tes 0| 1,818 0 0 900] #387 0 0 
wo] “mw ee}” 100 10 
51,283 0 876 00 1036 0 0 4150 0 6 16,091 | 


31,075 0 o) 





- ~ 





FINANCIAL YEAR. . < 
: Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Dagca State Railway. ‘ ) 














7 
TOTAL RNCEIPT® FROM leT TOTAL RECEIPTS yRomM ist 
WERK EXDING | pure 1838 10 167H Fauavany | APRIL 1889 To _ ea PRBRUARY . 
v 








RecartTs POR WEEK EYDIN 
MéTu Pepnvany 1889. ? sri Peoscauy 1800, 
‘ P ‘otal 
yor ———oper | increase in 
Per | Mos mile etl, 16-0. 
mile \enilrage Total receipts, |worked mileer Tol espn |i 2 4 
Wp. Worked. worked, worked, ver 
week, wook, a 
Re. Re. Rs, Re 


















86 °3,45,818 88 





“eatin eet liege 


. + . » 

























. * ss NALHATI STATE “RAILWAY. 
4 Approximate Return if Traffic for the week ending 22nd February 1890, 0a 27} sis: open. 
——S——— = —————S SSS 
7 Coacnixe Tuarric. F smear eames 13 © Teaprio Taarn-wris 
." ai Other saraie Total 
. Number of | Coaching | weightearried.| Receipts.” agony: re. fF 
“ * + passengers, | receipts. Sa 
— Re, a.7.| Mps. «5. Re, 4. 7. ha, 4. Re, &. ¥. ’ 
otal urate forthe wk ins | 198 ¢ 0 37m 0 oe 8 ae eM 
Pot prone wees of wil. 4s < 
‘per : % Fs 1905 | oatos oo} ares 6| 5,61 0 0 moo 
“ sae bieniie. a3 ssn 0 6 | 102,087 0 Gro 0 0| © 108 0 0 


OomPranison. 
moo 1700) 22780 0 


woo 100; oo 
6746 0 0 12 0 6] 16,508 0 0 


3,374 129 0 0 15,3465 0 
cl a0 0 oa 0 


sna | amie 0 1,21,18 0 


FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approximate Statement hs gross a of the Nalhati State Me Relea 





TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM \8T Totsn anomrre yuom 1 
anetD PEDRUABY 1000, aoe ee «Sas eee Ln 





ReceIrts FOR WEEK ENDING 
T3up PRBRCARY 1849, 


























* ane 0 0 37.810 
" 1oo 127 
“908 0 0 | 247,10 
a Ee ee SS ee * 
earnings excluded in caloulating ‘Total earnings per mile of Railway.’ 


FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approzimate Statement of gross receipts of the Tirhoot State Railway. 


| 
ALEACEIPTs FROMisT 


RD Aputy 1889 To xp 
Frmacany isso. , FROROAKY 1890, 


i ‘Total receipts. |worked| 























__| week, | 





" DARJRBLING-HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITRD. 


a . pproxifnate earnings for week wtiae Sth isco agye ave ion 
bape ee ecodl ing period of 1-89 moe ans 





Increase » ... oat ie ote Sy as <. mi 1,007 
7 . Re aw 
4 Receipts per mile bese ging Sth neleaey 1890 .. eo} aie 161 9 9 
5 Odtresponding > se wo i 7 
Toe Increase = me “we & es ase 2 6 - 
. : - -_ - ~ 
» Receipts from Lat Cae February 1490 me sae in AU,939:ee 
ng period of 1889 Ss “a se a 39,604 | 
* Ingfoase "= ; : 


% 


DARILELING-HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Approxim for week ending 16th February 1890... 
ak i a pe a 1,318 . 
° ; 


Reooipts ending Bobenary 2090 x f 188 18 2 - a4 
Scrtpig doi ™ Si “i 160 0 8 ey | 


_ ~ a tia on oo _ ay 
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“SUPPLEMENT 70 


The Caleutta Gazette, 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH “12, 


The Lieutenant-Governor has learnt boa 
Thakur and Rai Hari Thakur, Bahadur, of Bhagulpore have m 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


we £ Nou-Gibecribers to the Gazette may receive the SuPpuemext separately on payment of Siz Rupees 
a per annum if delivered in Caleutta, or Twelve Rupees if sont by Post. 
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LIBERALITY OF BABU BRIJA MOHAN THAKUR AND Ral want 


MOHAN _— ee. 


Gitta, DEPARTMENT—EDUCATION. 
Caleutta, the 5th March, 1890, 


RESOLUTION. 
. 


Endorsement from the Director of Public Instruction No. 1088, dated the 
leasure that ae Brija Be 


last, and its annexure, 


donation of Rs. 1,000 in the funds of the Behar 


and deainee ai te to 


ices ot a copy_of this Resolution be pu 





Sanjivan Sabha, 
the liberality and public s irit of the donors. 
ished inthe Calcutte 


yy of it be forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction 
vated topo to the donors. 


By order of the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


a P. NOLAN, 
- Secy. to the Govt, of Bengal. ™ 












* pPOINTMENT. OF DEPUTY MAGISTRATES ,AND I 
A EIN OOLLEOTORS DURING THE YEAR 1890, 


? * ; ; 
— . « : a"? ” = 
oy RusonUTION © a" « . 


¥ 
APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT, => 


: © 4, Dated the 11th March 1890.” | 
Reap— ; y + ‘ ‘ “a 
The Resolution, dated the’24th April 1889, regarding the recruitment of the Subordinate 

Executive Service. id 
Read— . > ‘ +, 
« . The Notification, dated the Ist June 1889, publishing the rules for the examination held 
z- in February 1890. a - 
, "The results of the Subordinate Executive Service examination held in 
Febrhary 1890 having been received, the Lieutenant-Governor directs that, in 
accordance with the orders contained in paragraph 14 of the Resolution and 
paemph 6 of the Notification read in the preamble, the following gentlemen 
deélared to be eligible for appointment as Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors during the year 1890:— 
Baboo Ram Nath Chatterjee, M.A. * wal 
Moulyie Mahomed Abbas Ali, m.a. o 
Baboo Bisseswar Bhattacharjee, B.A. ~ 
” 


Benode Behary Sircar, late Special Deputy Collector. ” 
;, Gobind Chunder Das, m.a. 

Moulvie Sheik Abdulla, Special Deputy Collector. ~ 
Baboo Promotha Nath Dutt, B.a. | 
Moulvie Syed Ali Hossein, 3.a. 
Baboo Brojo Durlab Hazra, B.A. — 
10. », Nobin Chunder Ker, B.a. 

11. s Prosonno Kumar Das Gupta, B.A. 

12. », Jogendro Nath Sen, Special Deputy Collector. 


Of the twelve gentlemen appearing in the above list, six are those who 
obtained the first six places in the competitive examination, three have been © 
. nominated from among those registered candidates who have obtained not! 
less than one-third marks in the examination, and three are Special Dep 
* Collectors who have been selected for promotion. Those among the above a 
Selected candidates who are not already in Government service will be posted 
to the head-quarters of various districts as probationers on a subsistence allowance 
of Rs. 50 per mensem, and will be employed on general work of such a kind as 
méy be allotted to them by the District Magistrate. They will be appointed to 

. fill'vacancies in the Subordinate Executive Service, as they occur, according to 

~\” the position assigned to them in the above list. 

«The following gentlemen, who are on the list of registered candidates and 
-who have obtained upwards of one-third marks in the examination, are declared 
eligible for appointment to the post of Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
should any vacancies occur daring the year after the appointment of the twelve 
gentlemen above mentioned :— ‘ 


Baboo Bunku Behari Singh, o.a., B.L. 
~~, Rakhal Chunder Banerjee, p.a. , 


Dupes. —Onderbd that the above Resolution be published in the Caloutta 


TONAOMP LYE 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


JOHN EDGAR, a 
Chief Secy. to the Govt, of Bengals: ~ 
: Cal 
= ee 
~ ' * 
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| ‘ant, Wother, and Sate and Promects ot the Orops. 


Sickiasbr chodeg sitet, ‘Weather, and. State Sabet the different districts of 
Bengal, as reported to Government, durin ek ending the Ph Moreh 1800. 
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Character of the weather and tate and prospects . 
of the crops, . 





BENGAL. 
- 
L Weatern Districts. 
1 | Burdwan March 8, ” 
Ranigunge 


os 


ye Ry, 
Weather—cool for the time of year. Rubdi is bei harvested and  sijgarcang 
pressed, Prospects favourable. Prices of pes Hi rice :— 


Sra. 
a eve oe oe ATE 4 
utwa oe os ~~ 16s " 
Ranigunge hob or wo VW } mn oe 


Weather—a little cooler. Rubbi harvest and pressi . proceeding. 
Rainfall of the week too small to help ploughing eg next rice. Common 
rice selling at 21 seers per rape at Bankoora aud 194 seers at bisbenpore. 


The nights are still cool. State and prospects of crops continue good: all the 







* better for the slight rain. Sugarcane heing pressed. Price of rice in the 
. 
= southern half of the district ranges from 19 to 20 seers per rupee, 
al northern hialf from 18 to 19 scers. ee ee 
; +6 | Midnapur s Weather—seasonable. Rubdi being harvested with good results. Prices of 
4 common rice >— 
a 8rs. 
8 Sudder eos “ap oo 18 
ie Tamlok ose oe - 18 
Contai a se ee Oe Ce 
Ghatal ee ) oe 19 
& | Hooghly rs bce ag aca State and prospects of crops good Prices of common 
} Sra, 
Sadder “es or on rig 
Serampore ” veo - per rupee, 


Jehanabad 


Howrab » Weather—warm in the day, but cool at ‘night. State and Prospects of crops good. 


i 

= oa 

| iw 
fi 
33 3 
2 
2 
+ ‘ 


ce 1° Central Distrivts. 


, 6 | %&Perghs. March Weather—rnther warm, Prospects of good. Pirering going <f'in some 


parts, Price of common rice 15 to 16 seers per rupee. 


+ 
:| 9 | Noddes a Weather—elondy. Prospects of crops on the ground favonrabl Linseed, 
4 Kooshten museri, wheat, and barley being reaped ; outiurn may be 12 annaa caw. 
a Meherpar vation + honey thea rice going on, 
» § | Khoolna + Weathor—foegy in the morning and days warm, Condition of bore and ns 
a * crops good. 
i 9 | Jensore ane Fog age pcr cl pair ador pec ged sagen Ploughing of 
| Magura as pend ro Hane Rain wanted. Linseed and pulses being okie Peet 
\10 | Moorsbedabad =, a Landa been pagent for aus, Boro being sown. 
Kandi Rebdbi still being cut and gathered. 
11 | Dinagepur a Weather—sensonable; gotting hot. Land is being ploughed for bAadoi. Sugar- 
esne being pressed. 
12 | Rajehah; apa Pocrce warm. Rain wanted. Outturn of those ocold- 
ea 5 wal 008 oa tht are el harvested isygood. Crops on the ground 
coming on nicely, and prospects satisfactory. a 2 
{18 | Rangpur ma 4 Nil | Wea! with hot westorly wind ; opol nights. dus is being sown ir some 
t! Sits, 1 Gnnat acting aioe tales od, 
Shas Pe 0:00 | Weather—seasinable, “Zand is being cultivated for aus, fil, and jate, and in 
* Sherpur ae O08 some low lands sowing has commenced. Standing crops (pons, gram, &c.) 
: P rs orwrntaghal vd In some places sugarcane is boing ode walle 1th 6 others 
H : trausplanted. Common rice selling at 18 seors per rupee. 
5 
g] 15 | Pubna ” -| woathor—seasonable, Mustard and tobacco expected to yield 12 annas Gram 
& nba » & bias jie and wheat being eat in the Serajgunge subdivision, and the outturn expected 
ah to be 16 annas, ; 
16 | Darjecting » 8 Ni | We ather—cold and bright. Crops doing well, and prospocts generally good. 
17 | Julpigoree Wi | Weather—fair with dry west wind. “General prospects of standing crops geod 
=a Prices statiouary. : 
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Dacca March 8 '90 Weathor— days geting hot, but nights are col Winter cope doing. wat Tn 
sugarcane special 


and paddy being sown, Mustard and 
change in the prices of food-grains. Common rice 14 to 16 weors (per 


rupee. 
Furreedpur »_ 8, "80 Weather—days hot, but nights cool ; clondy at intervals. | of crops” 
the groond fair, Kain wanted for cheewa and kaon and for jute and aus gow. 
ings. Linseed, mustard, and tobacco being harvested with an outturn of 
> more than eight annas, Common rice is selling at— 
5 Sra, Ch, 
Sudder oe oe on “H ‘2 } 
. Goalundo see oo oe per 
Madaripur ber ees wo 16 0 i Mz 
Backergunge » 8, ’00 Weather—seasonable, Prospects of rubbi crops fair. Common rige selling 
r ii 13 seers per ru) 
Mymensingh » 8, "90 Weather -ccasuantaa., Prospects of crops good. Coarse rice selling at 14 neers 
- Per rupee. “* « 


Chittagong » 8, 90) Woather—seasonable ; still cool at night. Rain urgently wanted for winter crops, 
Common rice selling at 16 soers 12 chittacks per rupee. 


tee 


Noakbolly » 8, "90 Weather —unsettled, Harvesting of rwbbé crops continues: Preparation of 
soil for aus going on, Rain wanted. 
Tippersh » 8, '90 Westher—cool at night, warm in the day. Chillies and tobacco thriving. “hia 
. waited for boro coh Land being prepared for aus and jute. 
Chittagong Hill =, 7, "90 Weather—slightly cold in the morning, San becoming bot and unbearible 
Tracts. gradually, A copious shower of rain with hail-stones on the ~~ 
being planted. Tobacco 


Jum cutting continves, 
doing well. Rain on the 28th February has im e ndition Of standing 
crops to some extent, Middle class rico selling at 13 seers per rupee and 
inferior and lower class rice at 16 secrs per rupee. 

Weather—gotting warm. Sugarcane and tobaceu being gathered. Jwme being 


Hill Tippernlk Mareh.8, *90) 
eut in the hills, 


Patoe » 8, °9 Weather. erally clondy with strong wind, Harvesting of rubdi in progress. 
Colisciton of opium continues. favourable. M. crop damag- 
ed hy cloudy weather and light rain during the last week. Prices of food: 
grains almost le = 

Gys » 8," Weather—cloudy. Extmotion of opium going on. Rubbi crops beliigt har. 


vested, 
Weather—werm ros teagy, Sates Kew. showers. Opium and mange Uae 
aod 










Shahebad nm 
Buxar dawaged by showers, barley ready for cutting. Prices su- 
Sasseram tionary. y adh 
Whabuah 

Darbbunge » 8,'8 Weather—clondy ; a strong west wind with slight rain on the nizbt of the 5th. 

Harvesting of khesori, and li in progress. Mango blows am 
portially ved iy tein Opium still being extracted. Indigo sowing in 
progress, being prepared for sowing mwag ond paddy. Common 
rice selling at 19) seers per rupee at Sudder, 

Morn flerpur » 8,8 Weather—cool. Rein on the Sth instant goneral; still cloudy at end of week. 
Hajipur se Cutting of rubbi crops commenced in places ; 12 to 16 annas outturn expect- 
Sitamarhi sve ed Indigo sowings nearly completed. In Sitamarhi indigo had to be 

the rain, but In the south the rain docs net 

Sarun ie 






ly cloudy, A 
Harvesting of peas, m and 
ripening. Prices of food-grains almost 













Bhaguipur » %, Weather— cloudy ; a few drops of rain 
e Nights still cool, but it is rather 
cats, and peas continues, Wheat 
. average onttarn. 
Purnesh » 8,9 Weather—dry with westerly wind. 
sina os an gram, and — 
+ vel at 20 seors 
Maldah » Weather—warm and yao High 
Shibgunge ri . Boro 
























om * < * 
Ni A Dalua:rice and tobacro doing well. Prospects of crops 
: coutinne good. 
z > 
E 
« ( 89 | Pooree » 7, '90) Nil | Weather—hot and cl Threshing of earad rice still continues, Lande 
: being ploughed. und moong doing Well. Prices of rice stationary. 
6 gi rx 
40 | Balasore ” Nil | Weather—sensonnble. Rubbi, eu arcane, and mustard being sod. A be >| 
of rain would be beveficial. 
CHOTA NAGPORK : 
_ South-West Frontier Agency. 
/a | Hazaribagh March 8, ’ 0-30 | Weather—unsettled, cloudy and cool, Rubbi being harvested with good results, 
| Sugarcane being transplanted. Poppy prospects continue favoursble. 
i | 
é Loharduggs 1-26 Weather—clondy with rain and wind. Prowpects of rubli crops good in the 
4 | hoad-quarters subdivision, Mango and mohua blossoms much damaged by 
e/ storm and lightwing. Rubbi harvesting not yet finished in the Palamow 
3 subdivision. 
a | 43 | Singbhoom O10 Weather—cloudy. Prorpects of crops continue good. Prices statiounry. 
gf] (|. 
cs) 
44] Manbhoom » 8,9 038 | Weathor—tot ad clouds. Slit rain that fl! during the week hee de nme 
Govindpore O53 good to the plantation of sagarcane, Coarse rice selling at 20 to 24 seers . 
| per rupee. 
< ino Published for general information. 
Catourta ; Revenox Dert., P. Nouax, 
The 11th March 1890. Secy, to the Govt. of Botti 
. 
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BENGAL. 
Western Districts, 
Ss. CRS. Ch os. Ghosh is on ys Ch8 Ch. 8, Ch.) 8. Ch 8. Uby8. Ch. 8 Chys. Chy® Che, 
| | * 
| - oo 
| | | 
oy ee 4 She 8 13 4 | st ta M4 pes a 1611 {17 1)18 0 Se 
2 Bankoora sl acs ning sis wales: sades’ pati solbbs (acta 2 0 21 4/20 0 2 
t | 
| | “ 
3 | Boorbhoom « | 16 016 0) 11 8] ,., “|e 13.8 13 8/13 4/18 0/16 8\16 8 Is. 
j | 
| | . 
4 | Midnapore 33 038 6 wo}. | on ie sus al he ke ie ht |< 
5 Hooghly 18 018 0) 38 | | } 80 8 0/10 0 14 018 O18 a | « 
| | 
Howral | . oe NBN 8 Wo. Bi 816 Oo! A 
Central Districts. 
| cateutta [1810 18 @| 1248 17 vh7 24159 sfo1}oolm ahs 1 ol 5a ee 
} ! h | | 
A Seer {3 8 4 12 4/16 0/16 016 0} 8 O/}9 O} 8 0/16 Oft7 O18 8 P M 
| } | | 
7 | Nuddea | 15 0 iis | Mu sees ia ta 12 5410 10; 18 5 | 4 9 j12 14 16 a] i> 
j | 
| | } “- 
8 | Kboolns | | 140 | 0} 4 0} 16 OHS O16 0} y™ 
| | } } ! 
"9 | Jemore } 1212 1212] 12 8 } 19 0/9 6/18 0/16 Oe 016 O | : 
4 | | | 
10 | Moorshedabad | 16 0/16 0! 13 8| | fs 048 8}13 $|17 076 017 of | 
} ‘ | 
11 | Dinagepore 19 4/17 6] 12 0 , be ee whi 8)15 8/19 0/19 9 29 3 | 
12 | Rajebahye Si dab il dat elec Taal Ae she las aad elas “| + 
13 | Rungpore 14 8118 6) 4 8B 19 7/9 6/.0 8/14 Bi Bh O| ,, i 
a ae 
14 Bogra {eget ha ee 2 of2 0/16 v|18 oho 219 & Z 
16.8 (15 0 | | | 
15 Pubna iv 415 0] 1512 614,612) 7 8/16 4 16 14.93 0 = 
| \ 
| | 
a ‘igh 0} 10 0/9 0/9 0;6 0/8 O]6 oO] 6 O} 12 ule O18 o my | la 
| 
17 | Julpigores (Mohs 0] 1 Ofte os 016 u/s u/s 0 8 uli Ol8 O17 8 S 
Eastern Districts. 
18 | Dacca 13 018 0 sald aid did ad aad ina hadi beatles 9 Pu ~ 
19 |Purreedpore . | 12 0/12 0/| 16 0/14 © [14 
2% | Backergunge... |. | “6 . ~ 
ai | Mytuensingh .. [11 8/10 0/ 10 0] ., 2 















Kaxoxt on Kanux,| Coyouh, Kapatay 
IraLian MIbneT, ‘on Bumaca. 
(Setaria italica,) permet | 















or Ch. |8. Ob, 8. sid Ch,|8& Ct 
ote | aus we [1D oT Ou a 
oe we ww [17 Pye Siu a 
tne vee | oe a O74 0 
ow ” le 0 ] 
os oa he 0 6 
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BENGAL. 
Western Districts. 

















8, Ch a Ub, 8. — CHS, Chys. Chis, Ch8. CuJ8 ChIS Che, apie. aor lta a, 
<i . ass , 019 08 8.00 of100 v.07 sho“oho oho 2/a10 au 0) 311 6) Burdwan. 

35 0 0 bas 0 1S 8 00 one. » o10 O}10 0/10 0) 315 01815 0 814 0} Bankoora, 
Py ee ee la mie 0| ve |400 i 0)160 o's 10 8/10 0/819 0} 8 lv 6 $18 0} Boerbhoom. 
az 18 iM 8 21 0 }160 Hp6y o}160 tho °s 10 8 {10-4914 61915 0 814 0} Midnapore, 

| hss n on 9 {138 0 120 0.120 ‘ia 90 90/9 o/8n 6811 ci 6 0} Hooghly. 

L, 4118 8 [18 #100 di 1000 ho oto of 8! 312 61328 ia 7 0| Howrah, 
Central Distriete 
jis 2 8 12 R60 17 O10 20 2h §|310 2811 Os 9 6 Calcutta, 
18 O10 v0 o0 4.3 9 Bs 9 Le 24-Pergunnahse. 
av ies ale ale alee dou dan Nuddea. 
: dp slo elo silica aac da o Khooina. 
6 he 7 a a Cae ee ey ene 
19 o1s 1012 flo 0 812 0 3:12 d 0 0) Moorshedabad. 

De :3 lp sls sho ve dec ans Dinagepore 
25) Whe A Be aie'oke ili rd «shamans 
< a. 8 o| wjis Sate gh Blotp ae ait a 
= ds olele ole cde a de doe 
we | Shee one} silo i 0 1, 0 AB © 0 Pubna, 

= 

% Ofs of18 0} 8 0 ge ole ofs 015 95 0 8 6 ol mining 
‘ia 

2 ol oo $ O]9 ole 2 ds 2042 9) Juipigoren, 
Eastern District, 
w | oe pow fF Of O16 0 16> O10 oy a ee a 

is ohe © 010 Of O fie 90 [120+ 1 a A ee ee 
ee ens (te +» }¥20 0/120 0/120 hos 10 G/1010; 3 OSM OS 12 Backorgunge. 
~ | om | ae [4 0116 0 i! oo 9 0/9 8 , 2 0) Mymentingh, 
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; of palt 8 seers por ry 
vj ‘per rupoo are; —Ni Pacers and N wrong 8 sors 11 chittacks, 

Sakon en stcteions Foes Nilphainarl  aoors, an Gaipanda 8 soers, _ 
of salt. 10 seers per rupee. 












PRICES-CURRENT (retail) of Food-grains, Firéwood and Salt in the ane 


* QUANTITIES PER RUPEE IN 


| ioe, mer sone | Rice, commay, fieasi, 


ae ome SE: 
~ ih eet kit 
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é } LEB IE) | BE | § li 
Eastern Districte—concluded. 
8 On| 8. Ch; 8. Chy8, ChS Cbys, Ob, 8. Ch fs, Ob.8. Oni, Ch. 8. Uh 8. Uh 18. Cn. Ch8, Ch, 
| 
22 | Chittagong... vena «= /12 Of12 O fre 0/1510 15104 Of; . OI A Pi 
Wieekiotly | aw | am Mohs ons 06 O17 oe o| .. | Bi. mg 
om 
bindabbag.| lah, | 
24|Tipperah .../ 12 6/ 12 5 10 010 O16 0 j14 sides i = 
2% | Chittagong Hill cs 11 72 ain ogas 5 a Ofis oy | Lf 
, selseleiele we are 64 
Hill Tipperab..' 6 0' @ 6!, FS { 15 0 1 
BEHAR. 
26 Patna “ ee 25 028 of2 so 810 8.11 of Blisiga6 2322 0's ols o 
15 8 15 8; 170 
a7 | Gya | 15 0] 15 0 Eee ole oft amo sho er ofr ow 0) Ene 
' 
| | 
og |Shabatad .../ 15 0] 10 0| 16 0,18 0/2 o 20 0/8 0/9 0/9 O16 O}'7 O15 0 0 2 0/20 0 
| 
29 | Durbhunga 144| 14 4) 16 Slee O27 8/12] of] O10 Ofsuis 21s sere .. | 
| 
| | 
20 | Moxufferpore 15 0} 14 0| 12 0/20 0 f20 0 ae ee eae {| ie - 
| 
8] | Sarun «| 15 0) 15 8] 18 0 » [112/09 4/9 0/812 2618 )17 0410 Ow.) | 
$2 | Chumparun ..j/ 4 0/ 12 0| 13 0 0/24 O16 0/8 0/8 0}7 O18 O16 O13 of , pet |S 
33 |Monghyr ..| 18 6 1714] 1512/18 5/21 Of .., rae a abe Poe (ee 
| - 
44 | Bhoguipore ...| 16 6 1¢ 6, 15 2/20 9/20 8 705 [" Sew. « 13 14Q)3 1018 Was | oda 
| 2,152 17 11 |18 15, 
35 | Purveab —-.. Mis) Be 220] w | » | [8 O17 Of16 O19 Oho os o| .. oy: 
36 | Maldab sol BAO TSO] IB OP coh ae flo 010 O17 O)18 O17 0 A E. 
37 |Sonthal Perghs. | 13 al 18 0* 21 O48. 3% ek ‘“ o'4 0 ON7 OF OF | de 
ORISSA. 
98 | Cuttack abe ere ie er | 10 8/20 81113 )21 091 O17 1). ) uy we 
30 | Poorve 13 2] 132] 113] .. | . | « 7 aft7 1/12 13/2310 s10h7 2] | 
40| Balasore =. 15 0! 16 0 13 ofis ols ole oft3 whs ohe ole o OAL ION .. diasar do 
CHOTA NAGJORE. 
South-Weat frontier Agency. 
41 | Hasaribagh ...) 18 01 18 0) 13 014 0% 0 10 0/10 0)8 of7 O17 oO6 © 1 
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Bastern Districtse—concluded. 

. Ch. 8, Cb. Ch.)8. Oh,8. Ch, es ea . Ch.|8. Ch. 8, Ch.)Re. a. 7B a. v./Re. a. r 
x . 
J es Gah, eth feet Kew, FS ab 0)108 oo 90/9 8/4 4 04 0 04 O Oj Chittagong. 
Fa be ae: TE OTS? Ole) Ol ia volo ole ola 0 40 04 8 Oj Noakholly. 
ia Pl et! ecg, BY OS'S le 9 6814/8 O]4 4 «soc Tipperaa. 
ea ees | ah een eeeral (Py oe 0\320 ite 0/8 0,8 0)4 8 048 ¢ 8 0) Chittagong Hil! 
wi Wiel ne FE OWE OL 6 8 0'8 018 0'4 604 6 04 6 Ol Hill Tipporah. 

; BEAAR. 
125 0 93 0/92 8 15 0 i 0/130 0130 Oj30 920 0/10 0/10 0) 814 0 813 6 812 9 Patna 
, any Notan ai 0 119 0/160 0|160 O19 2/9 2/812)4 2 04 2 04 2 9) Oya _ 

¥ 

| 3 
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Abstract of the results of Moteorologioa! Sicerritione Wika Migors 
Observatory in the month of February 1890. 


Ca 


u 


The mear pressure of the month ve 29948 
The average pressure of February from 24 years’ registers woe 29°945 
The highest pressure in the month —... soe + 80°170 2nd 10 
The lowest pressure in the month —... sie +» 29676 16th 16 
The range of pressure... Ser oo oe «604940 r 
Hours, 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine during the month 2442 = 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine -» 8180 
k on # The mean temperature of the month ... 709 
* The average temperature of February from 24 years’ registers 73:0 
The highest temperature in the month oe 908 26th. 
The lowest temperature in the month . ose eee 507 12th. 
The range of temperature during the month oo ae 4071 
The mean daily range of temperature ... eee oe 24:0 
The greatest range of temperature in ove day —_... - 30-4 12th. 
Per cent. 
~ The mean humidity of the month eee 67 
The average humidity of February from 24 years’ " registers sae 67 
Inches. 
The mean vapour tension of the month 0°493 
The average vapour tension of February from 9 years’ registers 0°538 
The mean cloud proportion of the month 0-74 
The average cloud proportion of February from 13 years? 
registers eee soe vo = 1°75 
Tho total rainfall of the month Se Nir 


The total rainfall indicated by a Beckley’ 8 self-registering rain- 
gauge (mouth of the gauge abont 52 feet above the ground) Nil 


The average fall of February from 48 aaa Sai o- 0°87 
The greatest fall in 24 hours «a Nil 
Days. 
The number of rainy days in the month Nil 
The average number of rainy days in a from 24, years’ 
registers eee to 3 
ee 8 
The mean maximum equilibrium temperature of solar radiation 
during the month sss cee «- =. 1873 
The mean difference of sun and air temperatures $50 on 53:7 
The greatest sun temperature ive wr «=: 1434 DI st. 
The greatest excess of sun over air temperature... ” 567 8th. 
The mean temperature of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
on woollen cloth me wn 518 


The mean depression of the nocturnal radiation ‘thermometer 
below the minimum air temperature at 4 feet above the 


ground... owe 8-1 
The greatest depression of the nocturnal radiation "thermometer 
low the minimum air temperature ies sou 108 12th. 
Miles, 
The mean movement of the wind per day rom i 69°8 # Rs 
The greatest movement of the wind in oneday ,,, + 1830 17th. 
The greatest movement of the wind in one hour ... os 17:0 26th 11 to noon. 2 


The number of hours with winds from each of the 8 points— 
N. 128, N.E, 48, E. 14, 8.E. 21, 8, 69, 8.W. 160, W. 100, N.W. 75, Calm 57. 


The results of observations .at the Alipore Observatory are not rigorously comparable with 
the sagen of past rr (at the Park Btreet Observatory). The barometer is about 8 feet 
te at Alipore, and, other things being equal, reads therefore ‘(003 lower. The diurnal range of 

re is also greater at Alipore, and the mean temperature apparently about 2:1° lower; and 
, the thermometer which furnished the record of temperature at the Surveyor-General’s 
Ofes during 20 years and upwards is found to read 0°6 higher than the Kew standard thermomener, 


which is the standard of reference at the present Observatory. , 
C. Lrrtie, 
Merronotoarcan Orricr, Inv1a; For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. 


Caleutta, the 7th March 1890. 
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SUMMARY OF, THE METEOROLOGICAL “AND RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN BENGAL, AND OF THE METEOROLOGIOAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN*IN ASSAM, FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1890. 


Tux normal meteorological conditions obtaining in Bengal duri February are to a 
considerable extent similar to those of January ; iat sing poe ain ms particularly towards 
its close, the transition period between the cold and hot season commences to make itself folt. 
One of the most im t features of February is undoubtedly the rather rapid increase 
of tem) which commences in this month and which continues during the following 
two or months. ‘This increase is due to the rapidly in ing elevation of the sun, 
and this heating effect is much more pronounced over the land area than over the sea, so that 
the dry northerly winds at the southern stations commence to be replaced by moist southerly 
winds Slowing from the sea. The normal conditions in February ere therefore comparatively 
simple. ‘Winds continue generally northerly and north-westerly, except at the southern 
stations. The sky is clear, and conditions are changed by the ocourrence of storms, 
no rain falls. Pressure remains high, while temperature steadily rises, though the night 
temperatures usually remain fairly low. Humidity also continues low over the of 
the province except at the southern stations, where the southerly winds set in when rapid and 
large changes in humidity occur. These normal conditions are, however, liable to be disturbed 
by the formation or advance of barometric depressions or storms over Northern and Central 
India which drift eastwards and southwards, giving heavily-clouded skies, a moist eget pr 
and rain to Bengal and Behar, the rainfall during such storms being generally fairly dis- 
tributed. Occasionally also by the interaction of the moist sea winds with the dry land 
breezes local storms, called nor’-westers, are produced which give rainfall, which is only local 
and very irregularly distributed. Such storms are, however, generally confined to the close 
of the month, and when they do occur they are sometimes violent and attended with 
more or less severe hailstorms. 

The whole of the rainfall in February is therefore brought about by these abnormal 
conditions, and it is generally small in amount and somewhat irregularly distri ibuted, though 
usually larger than in January. The normal fall a from about an inch in Bast and 
South-West Bengal and Orissa, and rather more than an inch in North Bengal and 
—_ ro to — agar of an inch in Behar. ‘iis Seuss Me. cake 

eteorology of the month.— important features in me of February 

in Bengal have been— iol 

1st.—Pressure has been in defect of the normal in all districts, the usual defect 
averaging about two-hundredths of an inch, and being decidedly larger in 
East ae ee ee has been elsewhere, and the defects 

- being smallest in the western districts of Behar. 

2nd.—Temperature has varied very largely during the month. It was considerably 
below the norma! in the first week, about normal in the second week, and 
about three or four degrees above it for the remainder of the month. 

3rd.—The variations of humidity from the normal have been considerable but about 
equal numbers of stations have shown defective and excessive humidity, #® 
that the general average is not very far from normal. Cloud | dag has 
in all districts been very considerably below the normal, the defects in 
several cases ing up to about twenty per cent, 

4th —There has been a singular absence of influential barometric depressions or storms 
visiting the province during February, and though two such depressions 
have affected the weather slightly, in no case have these depressions been of 
sufficient i to be as storms, and in no case have'they given 
any general rainfall to =p districts. 

5th.—The rainfall of Febraary has-been ore contined to a few local showers of 
little or no importance, and in no district have the falls a more than 
three or four-hundredths of an inch; while South. West “‘Bongal, North 
Bengal, and Chutia Nagpur have been rainless. 

At the close of January two barometric depressions or disturbances had passed through the 
province, and had given fairly general rain to most of the stations in the plains, while 
the line of the hills to the north and north-west of the province snow had fallen. A col 
wave of northerly winds then set in over Bengal, and the general weather conditions during 
the early part of February beeame those of the north-east monsoon or cold weather in a 
pronounced form. These conditions lasted throughout the whole of the first week of Feb- 
ruary, during which skies were almost cloudless, temperature and humidity were decidedly 
low, while pressure was high, and there was a coumplete absence of rain. . ing the second 
‘week of the month there were no very large in the meteorol conditions from 
day to day, but there was a steady but slow for the disap nee of the north- 
eau: monsven ox oold-Wpather ons, and towards the gradual blishment of the con- 
ditions which accompany or t the transition conditions between the hot 
und cold seasons. was ore this period a steady increase of temperature 
accompanied by rather high humidity at the southern stations, while pied spate southerly 
winds commenced to establish themselves over the province. In the third week the 
result of the meteorological changes was to entirely effuce the conditions which obtain d 
the cold season and to almost bring about the hot weather conditions. During this wee 








there was a slight break in tlio establishment of the hot.season conditions during the 


passage of a through the ression 
at Tenobabad on the morning Uf the 10th, and i rovet it as direction 
‘ ‘h Bengal on the 17th and 18th instants, In front of the ion, as usual, 


and passed, throug’ 

gg pa yep ely i ; temperature 
in nih poy fe: edly. The effect was, however, only Ser sun honey, and eee 
rapidly again became above the normal. Though this d on was a decidedly influontial 
one, as judged by the fall of ges yet it was practically of | e importance, as it was unac- 
companied by rain. Up to 25th hot weather conditions again commenced to re-establish 
themselves, but on this date, owing to certain barometric changes which had been taking place, 
a distinct but feeble low-preseure area was formed over North Bengal and part of Bohar. 
This slight disturbance a) to have been sufficiently influential to produce a few local 
storms with light rain, a 8 toa the 26th to the end of the month a few more or less i 
showers were rted in Behar, North Bengal, and Orissa. Before the close of the month, 
however, the "thght depression had practically entirely filled Dog couditions were those 
which usually accompany the Fae setting in of the hot weather. The month, therefore, 
has been characterised by the almost complete absence of any influential storms, and thus rain-. 
fall has been almost entirely absent in all districts. 

Pressure —Was during the first week of the month decidedly in excess of the normal, the 
average excess ranging from four to seven-hundredths of an i In the second week this 
excess had decreased considerably, and it ouly amounted to between two and four-hundredths 
ofaninch, In the third week conditions had b come entirely reversed, and there was a defect 
which in different districts varied from nine to twelve-hundredths of an inch; while in the 
fourth week pressure was still in defect, but the defect had decreased usually to between 
three and four-hundredths of an inch ; though in North Bengal and North Behar, owing to 
the formation of the slight depression above alluded to, the defect equalled from four to six- 
hundredths of an inch. For the whole month the mean av pressure has been in distinct 
defect of the normal, the usual defect equalling about two or hundredths of an inch ;.the 
defects being comparatively large in East Bengal and parts of Assam, and decidedly small in 
the western parts of Behar. 

Temperature.—The average mean temperature for tho first week in February was 1°6° in 
defect of the normal. In the second week temperature had become almost normal. In the 
third week a general rise in the mean temperature of from four to six degrees took place, and 
—— became from four to five degrees above the normal of the period ; and in the fourth 
week there was again a general rise in the mean temperature of the province by about one 
and-a-half to three degrees, though in this period the actual temperatures were only about 
three degrees in excess of the normal, Kor the whole month, therefore, the mean temperature 
of the province has been about 1°6° in excess of the normal, the excess being largest in such 
districts as North Bongal, South Behar, and Chutia Nagpur, where it ranged from two to 
three degrees. In Assam also the mean excess was 2°7°. 

The following table shows generally the variation of the mean temperature at nine 
typical stations in different districts in Bengal, week by week, for the normal temperature :— 
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Rainfall.—Exoept for » few light showers in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and in a few 
districts in Behar and Orissa, the jane provinces of Bengal has been practically raiuless for 
the month, In Assam, however, a few showers have been reported at Si » Which 
registered 0-96 inch, and at Silchar, which has reoeived 0°11 inch of rain. 
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* Poorer, Julpigoree, Durbhargs, and Chyebsasa not included. 
Mergoro.ocioar Orrice, Bexea:, A. Pepier, 
The Lith March 1890. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Barometric and Thermometric Observations taken at 
10 a.m, at the Meteorological Office, Chowringhee, in the month of February 1890. 


) 4 Inches. Dato, 

The nied prossure at 10 4.x. duting the month a va 80-036 
The mean temperature at 10 a.m. during the month ... wwe 758 
The highest temperature during the month oo ew 92:0 26th. 
The lowest temperature during the month mae « 624 @ndand 3rd. 4 
The absolute range of temperature during the month .., ve. §=89°6 . 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month ve 242 Pe 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during the month... 7° 12th. - 
The mean 10 a.m. humidity during the month oe ies cm 
The mean 10 A.at. vapour tension during the month... oe “486 
The total rainfall of the month wk eos vc: SRO 
The greatest fallin 24 hours nas oes see Nil. 
The number of rainy days in the month .., ahs . Nii 
C. Livre, 


For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. 
Merzorotootcat Orricr, Innia, 


The 10th March 1890. 





Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 2nd to 8th March 1890. 
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The total fall of rain from 2nd to 8th March 1890 ee we O04 
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GC. Litre, 
I For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India, . 
Merrorotoarcat Orriox, Invi 5 
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DISTRICT OBSERVATIONS. 
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SUMMARY OF THE METEOROLOGICAL AND RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN BENGAL FOR THE WEEK ENDING FRIDAY, THE Tre 
or MARCH 1890. 


On March 1st, or the first day of the present week, the pressure changes over 
wore of a decidedly variable nature, for a considerable rise had occurred over the whole of North 
Behar and part of North Bengal, while pressure was falling elsewhere ; the fall, too, was by 
distinctly irregular amounts, showing that conditions were becoming a little disturbed. Over 
the southern half of the age on this day winds were southerly, at some of the northern 
stations they were northerly, while at some of the central stations decidedly irregular winds 
prevailed. ee of temperature were also marked, a rapid fall taking placo in all dis- 
tricts except Behar and Chutia gear where, on the other hand, there was a decided increase 
of temperature. These conditions were apparently sufficiently abnormal to produce g small 
series of nor’-westers, and several stationsin South-West Bengal and the neignbouring istriots 
reported rain on the morning of the 2nd. A rapid rise of pressure took place on 
the 2nd, the increase a about six or seven-hundredths of an inch, and pressure 
became rather ly above the normal. On this day also an exceedingly rapid rise of temper- 
ature took place, the rise at several etations exceeding 7°. Wind directions became rather more 
westerly at the southern and more easterly af tho northern stations, but the local storms prac- 
tically ceased. On tho 3rd there was a local fall of pressure over Orissa and part of South- 
West Bengal, but elsewhere pressure continued to rise moderately. On this day also a very 
rapid fall of temperature set in over the greater part of the province except in the extreme 
west, the fall in many cases ranging from 4° to 6°; the westerly element in the wind directions 
also rather strengthened, and though conditions on this day continued a little disturbed, 
there were practicallyeno local storms. On the 4th the pressuro changes were smaller than 
had been for some eye: Song of a distinctly variable nature, and again rather largo 
and variable temperature ges were reported. On the 4th there bad sy a very decided 
change in the wind directions, and winds over the southern half of the province were blowing 
from almost opposite directions from those over the northern half of the province, damp 
southerly and south-westerly winds blowing at the southern and more or less northerly winds 
at the northern stations. This apparently at once set up disturbed conditions over the 
province and poo a series of local storms with rain, and on the morning of the 5th, rain 
was rted from almost all stations in Behar, while numerons local falls occurred in North 
Bengal, South-West Bengal, East Bengal, and Chutia Nagpur On the 5th there had been a 
rather rapid fall of pressure over the greater part of the province, accompanied by a complete 
change in the wind systems blowing over the province, and on this day north-westerly winds 
were generally reported. A few local storms, however, again occurred on the evening of the 
5th, and rain was reported on the morning of the 6th at several stations in South-West 
Bengal, South Behar, and Chutia Nagpur. The northerly wind current had again been driven 
back by the morning of the 6th, when westerly and south-westerly winds generally prevailed, 
but the pressure changes on this day were small, though there had been an extremely rapid 
fall of temperature, the fall ranging up to nearly 9° at some stutions. On the 7th, pressure 
continued to fall moderately to rapidly, but temperature, on the other hand, began to increase. 
Winds were also generally more or less westerly over the whole province. During tho last 
two days, however, conditions were more settled than they had been, and practically no local 
storms ocourred. It will therefore be seen that the metoorological changes during the week 
have been of a rather large and rapid description, particularly in the matter of temperature. 
The conditions during the week have also been esas more important than for some weeks 
pet, from the fact that light rain has been fairly general over the whole province, and in 
uth Behar and Chutia Nagpur in particular considerable amounts of rain have been received, 
Pressure.—The mean pressure has been above the normal in all districts, the excess usually 
ranging from about four to seven-hundredths. of an inch. This excess pressure has been also 
ene ; i seeenl tee, sacegyh the week have b id, but 
‘emperature.—Tho 0 perature i ) ‘ave been very rapi 
the mean average temperature as been slightly bolow the normal, the defect for the whole 
ince equalling sbout 0°7°. ‘Ihe largest defects have been registered in North Behar and 
utia Nagpur, where they equal from one to two degrees. The highest maximum tempera- 
ture registered during the week was 96'4° at Cuttack on the 2nd and 6th instants. = 
The actual temperatures during the week, the from day to night, and their variation 
from their normal values, are seon in the following table, where the ayerage maximum, mini- 
mum and mean temperatures at nine typical statiofis in different districts of the province 


2 “ 





- are given, together with their normal values. It will be seen that tho ratures ha 
Reea's rae distinctly in defect, while the night or Sri Meerut have been vhosts 





normal = 
Table showing the excess or defect of the actual mean temperature from the normal for the week 
; - ending 7th March 1890. 
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Rainfall ~Has occurred in every district of the province ; the falls have been very smal{ 
in Orissa, East Ben, and: Gouth bengal, where ther caly tpn a fow hundredths of an 
inch. They have rather larger in South-West Bengal North Behar, where they 
average a tenth of an inch. In South Behar the falls have apie ef a 
heavier than in the othor districts mentioned, and they average a fifth of an i the falls 

ing generally in the Shahabad district. The largest falls have occurred in Chutia 
Nagpur, which has received an a’ amount of 0°57 inch, and in this division the falls have 
been heaviest in the Lohardugga and Manbhoom districts. 

The following table gives the summary of the ves megger and rainfall data of each of 
the ~~ afvisions of the province for week ending Friday, the 7th of 
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a, 
» | 8rd ]1405] 91) 961 | 758) 87-5) 287 | 63:8 | 9-4) 034] 657] 73 |SSWandsWbyw | 6! Nil Partially'cloudy,, 
. y=, 
» | 4th] 144-0) 58") 03) 783 | 887] 198] 689] 70:8] -866) 66-7 | 70 SW iby W, SWand) 99] ,, | ciiletly 
ss A . 
a, =. 
» | Sth |b] GO| 961 | 768 | B45 | 143) 702 | 678) +561 | 622) 62 |W by Sand variable} 101| ,, | Chiofty cloridy, 
» | omfrza! oa} 9s0! 766) 855! 189/ 06] 609} 251! o06| oo NNW and WNW...! 95] ,, | Partially cloudy. 
» | 7th 1435) 65 | 902) 759 | 859 | 203 | G56 | 655 | 496) 587/59) WSWand WNW..| 59! ,, | Chiefy cloudy, 
: a, = 
8th | 1465) 79] 803 | 759 | 886 | 253 | 63:3) 684 | -ooz! 612/683 sSWandSw ...| 193], antes 
| a. 
Inches. 
The mean pressure of the seven days ose ose ass oe =: 29939 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, S.-G.’s Office...  29°845 
Hours 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine ae ee re 444 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine ... “se os 82:2 
oO 
The mean temperature of the seven days ... ase ane ve 765 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8.-G.’s Office 779 
The extreme variation of temperature... ene see tee 25-4 
The maximum temperature ... ies ene oes oe 88:7 
; Miles, 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour au ses “0 13 
Ibs. 
The highest pressure of wind on one square foot see ove Not measurable. 
° 
if 
The mean relative humidity ... or oe se Rs 66 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8.-G.’s 
Office bas “3 ams ose ox aes 68 
. Inchoa, 
The total on artes 2nd “ eur iipiieh ge as “fr os 
The av the.corresponding period for 24 years, 8.-G.’s Office we S 
The total fall from Ist January to Sth March 1890. Me we O80 
The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 i ia S.-G.’s Office tse 2:18 
The mean temperature, do, are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and Thermograph, 


and from observations made at 6h, 10h, 16h, and 22h. ae 
The maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. All the 
thermometers are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and verified at the 
- Observatory. 'Thoy are exposed undar a thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four feet 
above the ground. 
"The barometer ings are corrected approximately to those of the standard, Newman’s No 86, formerly 
at the Surveyor-General’s Office. , 
The ea i slanania nie obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 
the Meteorgfogioal Oftoe, and based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula, 
The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckley’s anemograph, 
The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground, ; 
0 overcast, d drizzling rain, a dew, = fog. “| 
a 4 
q. Lirris, — x 


For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India, 
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Mrrzoronoaican Ovrice, Govr. or Inpta ; 
Oalout'a, the 10th March 1880. ’ 
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Tux chief incidents in connection with the vital statistios of the principal Municipalities 
in Bengal for the week ending 22nd Fe 1890, are the following :— 
1. Tho ratio of births during the period above mentioned stood at 20°6, and that of 
deaths at 22'2 per 1,000 of population, the reoord of the preceding week ending 15th 
+ February presenting 41‘7 and 24°1 per 1,000, respectively, indicatiag a diminution in the 


registration of both the events. 
2. The highest proportions of births and deaths were returned from the following 
Municipalities :— é 
Births. Deaths. 
star mane 
Rampore Beauleah « we 473 Poori 5 oon wey 1398 
~ » Durbhanga ote Fa oes 88°65 Comillah ... re o 689 


a> Se ‘In comparison with the results of the preceding week, there were no marked 
differences in the casualty-rates from any of tho diseases specified in the table appended to 
this memorandum—vide figures given below :— ¢ 
Ratio per wilke during the weeks ending — 
“Gand Fobruary 1890. 16th Fobruary 1800. 


Cholera oe ons ose eas ry 26 31 
Small-pox one ove ove ove ees 11 8 
Fever ava ses oon sve nes 91 91 
hae acoaeal a $s eee os = 84 
njury one eee ooo ove one a ui 
causes, eos ove on ove 63 72 


4. Of the death-causes named above, cholera, fever, ee and the maladies 
coming under the head of “ Other causes ” proved conspiouuusly in the following Muni- 
cipalities, and small-pox continued to with virulence only in the Poori town, yielding a 
death-rate of as much as 35°6 per 1,000 of population :— 


Cholera, Fever. “Bouel-complaints. Other causes. 
= gi ad "one" a 
Poori ws» 25:2! Jessore + 42°8 | Serampore... 13°7 | Poori o- «6294 
Comillah — ++ 198) Comillah .... 28: | Poori «» 12°6 | Seram: o «167 
Narainganj oe 166 Bhagulpore » 14s 
Fe ae he Gya oo, Al6- 
p= = in > 
Durbhangs ss‘ 
5. The death-rates under the heads of Sex, Class and Age stood as follows :— 
According to Sex. According to Class. According to Age. 
ba "an ; ya 
Male: ss «. 246 | Christians... ww 1409 Under 1 at 
Females 6 aes tet 19°7 Hindus... See aa 2 and un or 6 year ove ao 
G} male Mahomedans one nq ” . 
every 100 female deaths, o 2° 3. = SS 
calculated on the pr 16 iw MO ny a ASS 
rtion such me 20 » 30 «160 
rs to the total m 0 6 @.) Gi 180 
female population... 125 0 » oO, ae 189° 
0 wn 60 ,, ow 26:2 
60 years andupwards ... 719 
W. H. Gneoo, Dip. Publ. Health, Camb., 
The 10h March 1890. Sanitary Commissioner for Benga’. 
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, | CIRCULAR AND EASTERN CANALS. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ending Saturday, the 8th March 1890, 
as compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. 
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. No. | Mds. Rs. No. | Mds. Rs. 
Rico and paddy te re 1,686 8,30,808 5,560 888} 2,20,550 4,020 
Jute es ee 10 80,150 1,400 78| 67,200 1,005 
Tar Firewood as er 128 |. 71,685 yea 130 | 61,785 70 
Oe Othor articles ‘ai ie 1,084 979,490 4337 1,106 | 2,88,540 4,527 } 
r Total “a 2,893 7,62,18) 12,269 2,202 | 6,27,076 10,272 
a 
Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. . 
Approstmate Heturn of Traffic sor week ended 1st March 1890, on 1,6264 miles open. 
‘ kilns cee 2 = 
: ———— 
! Coacntxe Teavric. MER OMAR ESR AY SREB ESS, . 10TRAIN-MIERs RUB, 
| — ————— Onher earni8®* rosa eartings,; ———————_____ 
Paro of Raceipte, Behari f | Receipts. | coe | Ma Bersben- Total, 













Re, a. P Mops, 5, 


258,201% | 2,95.099 1 0 — 29,00,204 10 
WE IO TO | sasane 


Ke. ac? Ro, av. Re, av. 
paar 4 Hy ls 
6, 21 ue 4 ata ; : hiceged 164,881) 








ie for the week . 


Total 
Lh = ll Sileot a aks at nai 


Total forOweeks —... 










22,08,005 13 0 | 1,08,27,180 10 


2,000,008 fk 45,04,903 12 0 1h, 1,54,124 110 015,508 4 
£,204,892 iiemnaea 16 0) 227,353,486 20 


52,40,806 18 0 or ie 90 “wos ats ‘ 
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ComraRrsos, 
tor eorrespo ding wook 
ee peevions ane bape | mses | Basses 6 0] anansar a0) esate 2 0 6910 211] sooner 19 A 
Per mile correspen - 
ree ter ss 35 5 8 sat as 21 uid 9 8 


correspondin 
speach rege an date 6 2,208,444 pn 2 1 | 248,490,017 0 | 5618183 6 0) 156,900 4 2] 82,49,103 10 





7 * The decrease in couching trafflo iv due to earnings for the corresponding period of 1889 having included receipts on account of " Sheba Ratti mol 


Approrimate Statement of gross receipts of the East Indian Railway, red in accord: 
Department Circular No. XXI, Railway, PK Hy aire cht 4 1883. Cent Dae aie 
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ToradL RRCKIPTS FLOM let 
APRIL 1888 To 38D 
MARCH 1AAU, 


RacerrTs WEEK ENDING RECKIVTS FOR WHEK EXUDING 
2yp Maen 1680, ; ist Marci 100. 



































ARCH 1800, 
1890, by 
Mean Per | Mean Por Boe lt Moan mile 5 
Reoeipte, Ne i Total recoipta. |worked 
4 Rooeipts, oe, eivenee) pte, Bal i eae reooip mileage} Total receipts, |worked 





Ra, Ra Ra. Re. Ke, 
1,025) | 19,060,128 oo | 1,525) | 10,00,079 a8 | 1,264) 4,07,8¢,801 | 907 | 10205 








+ yay res «ud kite han ik 
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Re, a.P, Mos, *, 

fos! trafic for the week 12,546 6,901 13 0 26,735 0 

“orper mile of rath nee ai 1s 6 062.10 
‘for previous Bw of heii. 

YORE vee nee dee ~ see 90,708 03,779 9 0 276,70 0 

Total for 9 weeks 100,115 w,14l 6 0 315479 0 





Oomrantnos, 


qual for corresponding week of 

previous 

tr saile 0) es railway. correspond 
work Of prev: year... 

goal to Carteapeaies date = 

previgits Year 4. 





9497 2 0 
166 0 8 
02,7101 8 


24,795 30 
453 20 
2,806,815 20 


















-PATNA-GYA STATE RAILWAY tee 
Approximate Return of Traffic for wock ented 1st March 1890, on 67} miles open. 
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Ra, a, P Re. ar. 

enue 8,970 7 6 1 
Ol & 15613 8 = 

saz 9 0] 70111 oO 1.500 

4254 0.) fie72 2 0 
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= Approrimate Statement of gruse receipts of the Pataa-Gya State Railway, prepared in accordance with Public Works 


Department Circular No. XXI, Railway, duted 23rd ge decode 1883. 





kecetrve FOR WEEK EXDING | Kacetrts vo WeEk zxvina | 
exo Mancw 1¢8y. 





ler Manon 1800. 


TOTAL REOKIPTS FkoM leT 
APRIL 1888 To Bon 
Marcu 18s0 






































woes SECHIFTS FROM leT 
APRIL 1889 To ler 
Manon $890, 






































| Total | Total 
ees r Fer Ineresee in | decrense in 
fen | + Per | tean | Mean mile | Mean or hit A 180, 
pence Recotpta, mile |ioileage Reooipta. wile mileage] Total receipt. | jworked mileuge) Total receipts ease 
wortedt,{ workwd. jeurked |worked, workeu, per = 
| | week, ec. a Pe 9 
| i ae eee ee 7 
| Re. Ra. | Rs, | Ks, | | Rs, | Rs. Rs. Re. Bs. Re. 
m nye 195 | oi 8,970 7 67) 4,087,540 | 163 | ST | 4,602,786 109 | 15,224 
| ’ 5 
| 
TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. 
Approrimate Return of Trafic for week ended lat March 1890, on 22} miles open, 
Coactina Trarric. SeRCRA UIE ANT Mawmuat | TRAPYIC TRAIN-wILKS RUN, 
| Of Sornitoee Total 
7 muabtendd ) earnings. ~——— 
Number of Weight 
| Pomme! | Seosiomn | Seth | Raetp | Caatigs | mera | at 
| 
* * SL 
Z Raa. r, Mpa, 5. Rs, a. P. Re, a. r, Rs, ar. | | 
trifle for the waok 20,030 5,150 12 0 16,684 30 ss7 iz 0 700 5.73608 0 am 
Dr per mile of rail panes 100) ue 20 8 ° sea | 1,008 
breniaun Hy weeks oi bai . ies oT s “ ve Sie 
year ,,, 02,626 _ ones 1 0} 10,208 0 5874 2 0 mo. | 4,512 2 0 6.907 805 7,668 
Total forO weeks 182,096 | 45,082 11 0 | 4,19,982 a 416114 0 62 10! 57610 0 7,872 787 6,055 
Pace cpanel Peete haces — —|—— | - | 
Companion, 
tal for corresponding weok of 
Previows yon 85,705) 10,1 13 0 11,150 oe 40 15 0 o2o0 10,503 4 oO 1,162 vo 
oo ol railway correspond: : en 
ine week of previous year Fi 518 8 taste 46 oes Cote ey ere 
Ma! to corresponding date be | | | . = 
Weve year 4, wwe 106,408 1,000 0 9) 85,003 26 3,002 12 0 $3 3 0) Stool 0 | 8,107 583 8,000 
—_—___. 


Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Tarkessur Branch Railway, prepared in accordance with Public Works 


Department Circular No. XXI, cia dated 23rd July 1883. 


























Tora, PRCRITTS FROM Ist 


<BUrT® yor Wank uxDine | Recerrs yor wank nxpixo | TOTAL RUCKIDTS ROM 1st | 

no incl it SG be ‘ewe. | auras 

ee ee ea 
Bs | Mean Per | M ile | M | | 
ean mm ean 
i | Recouns, mile | Receipts milo [mileage | Total receipts, |worked |milengo) Total receipts. 
| worked, worked.| worked. | per |worked.| 
| 
Re Tes. + Re Rs, Ra. Re, Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs 

: 10,068 Ce 57ae | «ans | aah 2,00,043 ea | att 203,200 | 287 teeta 7.09% 








EASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. 


(Lyotvprse N. B., Dacca, K. axp D., anv Assam-Bantan Sxcrions.) 
Approrimate Return of Traffic for weck ended 22nd February 1890, on 747 miles open. 












































————— — = SS 
| goscuswe Taarmic. uacasspies sun Miwanay Other oars Tearric TRAIN-ILHs upy, 
— mated), v 
a GE “1a, " including” | earnings. | 
Number of Coachi: ‘oight ‘steam-bont, 
|} passengers. recnee carried, Reesipts. Coaching. | Total 
Rs, a.P. Mos. 6 Re. ac? Re. a. Re. a. r, 
Total trafic te sso | 50, es.00 0] 99,150 0 0] 12,870 0 0] 1.92470 0 0] — as,178 
epee ral ai me | er oo] te 133 0 0 noo 2100) keg b ibd 
For previous 7 wageks of hall) ,000,160 | 3,84,570 0 0 | 41,0408 0| 8,70,110 0 0| 1,19,600 0 0] 15,400 070] asian | ¥te,o00 ms 
Totalforswooks | 1201810 | 614a10 0 0| 47,1,870 0| 9,60,200 0 | 1,92,880 0 0 | 17,15,800 0 0| 174080 | o0emS | ang 
Pe edad Pi et ARM [En nearer ad Bien add oblast SUS oad. 
“ ComPantsox. 
, " .¥ 
revious your ding week of) isqese | 1,11,800 0 0] 5,96,003 0] 60,002 0 0) 17,589 0 o| 210,520 6 0| 28,400 28,029 
ae eucd ot pavonssere 210" 10 0 0 779 0 120 0 0 100 2870001 ss ar 2 
previous year date of 141,890 | 620,207 0 | 99,55,220 0 | 7,406,482 © 0| 1,28,071 0 0/15,01,800 0 ©} 170,080 | 205,084 
* Excluding steamer oarnings. 
@ Due to Mohotshob at Noboddip and development of fish traffle, 
a FINANCIAL YEAR, 


Approaimate Statement of gross receipts of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
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BECEIPTS FOR WEEK ENDING | ReCRIFTS POR WERE ENDING 








TOTAL RECBIVTS FROM 1st 
APRIL [888 TO BRD 





TOTAL RECHIPTS FROM leT 
APRit 18%? To 22Np 


































































































Spun FeoRvany Isso, S2Np PRURUARY 1540, Fasevany 1880, FRBEUARY 1890. Total Meta 
- * _ a = inerouse in oorense in 
“Por Yor ‘Lhsd-00. 1ssgt, 
Mean Per | Mean Per | Mean mile | Mean mile ° 
mileage; Reovipts. mile |mileage Receipts. mile miineee | Total receipts. |worked ieee) Total receipts. | worked 
worked. worked. .jwrorked. worked, 5 per = | wor! per ° 
& | a week. week, 
Re | Re | Re. Re. Res, | ke, | Re ws. fm 
os 2,10,320 bibs | “7 101,40 | 6 673 07,43,740 Pete mat *1,06,80,880 207 787,181 ry 
<a Ld Audited up upto mpqakcenntte ending Sist December 18n. . 
BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
APPronsmaes aetars of Traffic for wwoek ended 22nd February 1890, on 125 miles open. 
er SEE = — a a 
PACKING Tuarric, dence soy Mumenar TRAYYIC TRAIN-MILYS BLS 
a j - —j|—— intr cornines Tota! a oe 
Number of Coaching Weieht mn . oarnings. | 
| passengers. bmn carried, Recwipte. Conchiug. Mar hie 
Rs. a? Mps. 6, Re. a.r, Re. acy, Re, ace, | 
Total traMie for the week ee 26,840 0,58) 0 0 61,080 0 3000 0 0 800 0 a 
Or per par mile of rail i ani 25 20 0 459 6 ws 00 130) “im 8 6 ee eva a 
or previous 7 alt 
year al” ob ae 186,290 70,070 0 0 2,128 0 18570 0 0 to 0 0 sH,000 0 0 24,500 2,724 mw 
Total for 8 weeks 25,100 #040 0 0 2,735,900 0 21m 6 0 600 0 6! 103,180 0 © 28,286 14078 
ComPanison. 
Total for week of : 
— Fee 2614 | 12,150 0 0 02,705 0! 2,070 0 @ a3 0 6] 15155 0 0| 3,768 1,997 
Per rile railway correspond- 
inh Rarios pod itt od Ae bs J 700 oe 8 ao°o Shuey; So J J) ieresy: eS - 
to 
previowwyeer =. kee 215,080 77.013 0 6 8,90,807 0 1947 0 0 5,900 0 0) 100,519 0 0 28,800 “080 





a FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approrimate Statement of gross s receipte of the Bengal Central Railway, 














TOTAL RUCKIPTS PROM 18T TOTAL RRCKIPTS WROM"LY 
APRIL 1648 7 ep Preavawy | Are ae 0 aixp Pashvany 







Recwrrrs YOR weex ExDING | RUORIPTS VOR WERK ENDING 
23np bine od 1899, Simp Papuvany 1690, 


















eilwsl:. terseooo. | is 
‘or jean Pim P : ‘f 
ito 
a, Li 4 23 Receipts, {Total reowipts. | worked om aon Total recetpbn. a 
wook, 
' 
| Re. Re. % Rs. Be. Ra, Ka, Re. Tr. Ra. 
105 | 16,165 wm | 12 23,00 108 | 1% 6,90,478 10 | 199 |  *¥,0a,081 ua 10,157 

" ul = 
pa ’ *e—* Auilited up to week ending Sixt December 180,! Fi 








\* ' DACOA STATE RAILWAY. 2 ; 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 22nd February 1890, on 86 miles open. , 
















Mops. 6. Ra, A. By, AD. Rs. a. P. 










































































trnifio for the weak... 7,000 0 0 23,000 0] 2510 0 0 100 0 0 | 10,20 0 © 
Ft esol ialtt & wil 700 274 0 700 200 16 00 
eee i oe 2,009,600 0| 21,050 0 0] 1,800 0 6| 63,500 © 6 
Total for § wooks ws 289,200 0| 23,900 0 0| 1,580 0 0| 73,580 0 oO 
OomPaniaos. 
TP poo Fear . 11,086 0 8720 0 1360 0| 6513 0 0 2,400 
Por tale of ag 196 0 woo 200 MOO] vse ee 
ER age 2 v.00 0| 9,000 00] 1,902 0 Of 47,885 0 ©} 19,081 aan 
+ ¥ 
~ FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Aegreninete desi of gross receipts of the Dacea State Railway. . + 
ToTaAL necmPT#noM Ist TOTAL Recurrtw pagm IsT - ° 
RECEIPTS POR WEEK ENDING | Rece: FOR WEEK ENDING " ., 
BeciaD PRARUARY 1880, DP annUARY 1800 APH 1668 TO 23RD ERURUABY | APHIL 1860 70 2KD vaRy _ = > 
> “por | inerease fh | decrease ti” 
is Receipts, ileage | Total receipt miley Mlcage | Total So 
ie on, owl Teceipts, wor mi ‘of reoripts. [wo 
socked, worked, ed. » ae workea, ” pa > 


° 4 ¢ Audited up to week ending Sist Docember 1s$y, . 









































+ 
NALHATI STATE RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ending 1st March 1890, on 274 miles open. 
——_ < =— = y = fe ———oo== 
L 
Coacnino Trarric. Mascarpone aramEs Trarric TRAIN-MILES BUN, 
Other earnings “Total 
: ACRE 7 (ontinuted ), cafnings. SS ee 
um! ot Coaching ” . 
passengers, Feceipte, |Welebtourried.) Receipts. Conching, Merctan. | Tota, 
> Re. a? Mos. 5. Ke. a. P, Ra. 4. P. Re a. r.| 
Tot ~ leuk 0 0 nen 0 75 0 0 soe 2070 0 0 oon 
ie of eae = bat ‘eee 456 0 % 00 100 a ee es aaet Pex! 
Sg eRe: I vf neu 102,00 0] 6,597 0 0 380 0 0) 2581 0 0! — 3,856 3,966 | 7818 
Tota) for 8 wooks 118,883 0] 7,198 0 0 490 -0/ 17,9 0 0| 483°) oars | aes 
ee nots —————— a | the ee fe 
OOMPARIOON, 
1 
sa benngs OR a ae sor | 1,00 0 0 10,834 ,0 75 0 0 20900) 2935 0 0 509 m Pm 
fist meek of previous Feat m w 0 0 sol moo VO 0) $00) oe | ston 
‘wei a inte ot 0,903 | anny oo} 1 sness 0] 788t 0 0 151 0 0] 18,027 OF 0 4435 4706 | gir 

























FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approximate Statement of gross receipts of the Nathati State sii 















RIPTS FROM 16T TOTAL RECKIPTS PROM LsT 
Uncate Ts JOR WEEK ENDING neon ar ts wane xspixo | TOTAL RECHT 7D Apart 1889 TO 1st 
tap DE Rem ASO, Manon 1889, MARow 100 Total ‘Total 
Ne decrease in 
Total receip! mile, | Mann Total receipte.|weekad . ' — 
ita, | wor! leago | Total receipts. | wor! 
per |worked,| ot ° 

















a TIRHOOT STATE saieite: ae ta 
; Approwimate Return of Traffic Sor the week ending Vat March 1890, on 273 mites open, + be 
Lk Odkemtxe Taarric. “ ; 


Coaching 
rece 





Number of 















Total for 8 
COMPARISON. 
Tota! for corresponding ; 
= eee a llwes” . 1,898,105 0 | 13,888 0 0 
ae te toreaponding @gte et poo 0 ooo 
previousyesr we 85,263 | 183,149 0 0 12,120,808 0 | 1,135,262 0 0 
7 - 
Ey , ° ® stcam-bout earnings excluded in calculating “Total earuings per mifoof Railway." 1 
a an wrt FINANCIAL YEAR. ; 
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Pitot ater acest ts | Se shite Meera! Ober tes ase 
ions of the et “ot Parliament %4 and Vien Steno showing the Results of the Registration of 
eer irthe and Deaths in the Principal Mentcipalition in 
Exhibition to bs held iin Jamatea in the year ors Bengal during the week ending Ist Mareh 1890 98 
Pee Tie etek | | OPER eek Cnt ta or the metho 
rae soning he Qe oh waren tc rH Sot any Ta Cirele—Nadden Rivers during the “month ina 
ox; " 
cemeteries ,, o | “rman See OT Cotten ut 
siemertof Maina neal tor the week “endiog °° sin month Sci tt Her Ca ring ns 
, the oes oo bes Oireular ond: 
‘ ama eas ‘ateoroli Office, Chow. Saree une se arsser hes shea ies me 
oe eres, trom th to 18th oe eed Wonkly Ret ‘eekly Return aot Brame ae el Se 4 
~ 
Abstract of the Pr 3 of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions, 
of the Act of Parliament 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 67. 
10 Tar Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the Ist March, 
0. 
eS - Prisent: . 
The Hoy’ BLe Sre Srevarr Convin Bayer, &.c.8.1., ©.15., Lieutenant- — 
is ~ Governor of Bengal, presiding. 
=, The ‘Hor'sa Sir. Caries Cuarues Paut, K.C.L.E., Advocate- General. 
The Hon’str F, B. Pracocr. 
The Hon’ste P. Noxan. 
~The Hon’ste T. 'T. ALLEN. : 
The Hon’nte Str Henry Hanrrrson, xr. , ’ 
The How’se Sir Atrrep Crort, K.C.1.£. % 


“ST he Hon’stn De. Mavenvra Lat Smcas, c.1.. 
The Hon’str C. H. Moore. 
The. How’str H. Prarr. ; 
The How’ate Saanzapa Manommep Forroxn Sxan, Ps 
The Hon’sre Dr. Rasn Benary Grose. 





——_—_—_——— a 
. : st a 
= CALCUTTA PORT BILL.” Moa, 
The Hon'ble Sik Hevty Hanaisox moved that the clauses of the Bill ; 
to consolidate and aménd'the law relating to the Port of Calcutta, and to the 
appointment of Commissioners for the said Port, be further considered, for 
settlement in the form recommended by the Select Committee. . 


"Pho Motion was put and agreed to, 


= 
+ + 


Le 
4 


The Hon’ble Sm Henry Hanrntson also moved for leave to withdraw 4 eo 
motiow which he had laid before the Council at the last meeting, namely, .that _ 
the following proviso be added to section 96 of the Bill: “e 


* Provided that any order made and published under this section which shall have the 
effect of rendering it unlawful to land or ship any goods out of, or into, any wharf, ur 
stage, jetty or pier made by any private person for the convenience of private traflic 
shall entitle the owner thereof to sue for compensation, and to recover the same compen-— 

sation, if any, that he would have been entitled to sue for and recover had the wharf, quay, 
rate jetty or pier been removed, filled up, or destroyed under the provisions of'section cighty- 
ve.’ > 


- . He said :—* As the discussion will take place on the wording of the new clause | 
> on the notice paper, I shall say very little in asking His Honour the President 
so fo put this motion to the Council. “ Following the course of the last discussion, 
ri = and acting also-upon a concession made by my hon’ble friend Mr. Moore, I aske 
_Teave to withdraw the amendment then proposed, in order, to embody in a 
© yevised amendment the concession which has been made as‘well as a suggestion 
4 thrown out by the hon’ble and learned Advocate-General. For this reason, it 
> would be better if the former amendment be allowed to be withdrawn, and the 
opinion of the Council taken upon the revised. amendment,” - 


The Motion was put and agreed to. . > 
‘ " 


© The Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison then moved that, in linel4 of section 96 » 
of the ime after the word ‘ way’ the words ‘and with the same sanction’ be 
~ inserted. + 
i * He said :—‘ This amendment is hard] Far haeeay aformal one. At present, 
under sectiofi_96 can only be pasa der the authority of the Govern- 
ment; but the Government having once passed an order declaring a wharf open, 
it is left to the Port Commissioners to pass the subsequent order prohibitin, 
the use of any other wharf. There seems to be’no objection to accept the wish © 
of the Chamber of Commerce, that the same sanction be required for closing a | 
—- ) 


wharf as is required for declaring a wharf open.” * 


a The Motion was put and agreed to. tm. 
~$¥e, > 


‘ The Hon’ble Six Henry Harerson also moved that, between sacking: 96 
and 97 of the Bill, the following section be inserted :— 


‘96A. Whenever any order made and Snpepum under sections ninety-four aol ninety- 
six shall have the effect of rendering it unlawful to land or ship any goods out of, or into, any 
“* vessel at any wharf, quay, stage, jetty or pier lawfully made, erected, or fixed by any person 
for the convenience of private traffic, or to which a prescriptive right may have nog 
by ion of sixty years or poe such person, his representatives or sae gues « 
« _ * entitled to institute a civil suit for the award of compensation to him for the injury caused i, 
by tm fala bossie eles moe x es - 
€ Provi in awarding such compensation, the Court shall not take into ‘consi 
rs Arg dues, rates or charges which the aforesaid person claiming com oe 
: ae pay for using the wharf, quay, stage, jetty or pier provided by the 
for public use: “os “a 
‘ Provided also that it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, in lieu of cud om thew 
sy, stage, jetty “f a Pye ign of the said sections, to allow the continued use * 
* payment of such scale of to! ues, rates and charges as be agreed upon betw: 
owner thereof and the Commissioners,’ =. = a6) * 
wy Vahs 


ond 
He said :—“ This amendment isin the form of a new section to be- i 
vat the end of section 96. First, I should say that the right to institute @ suit 
» awarl of compensation is now proposed to be applied tosection 94.8 well as 
. “to section 96, The only reason why the section was not originally proposed in 
vhat form was, thatthe persons who put forward the objection to section 96 did 













wah . : - a ~~ ee ; 
wor Sand their objection to's 94; and, naturally enough, | aaa Buea 
took the form in which the oiection was made by jm who cod C 
- - #In'the wording of thé earlier part. of the newysection, it has been deemed 
advisable to fallow more closely the wording of the ment to section 85, 
which the Gouncil have accepted. ah, ipl. ae a 
“Jn our last meéting, the Hon’ble Mr. Moore, on behalf of those awhom 
nts, stated that the objection to charging the owners of wharves fees 
rates, and not giving them compensation for any fees which they may* be, 

: the future, bound to pay, would be abandoned, I assume that some members 
of this Council would entertain serious objections to any possibility of compen- 
‘sation being givett for future fees ; and it is, therefore, ‘desirable to avail*our- °~ 
selves of that concession, and to formally embody in the new section a provise 
to the effect that, the Court is not to take into consideration any tolls, dues, 
rates or charges which the owner of the wharf, pier or jetty would become 
liable to pay in consequence of the closure of the wharf. It is, on the other hand, 
obviously intended that all other legal injury which such person may suffer 
should be taka into consideration. ’ 

*- “ Again, the learned Advocate-General pointed out at our last meeting that 
the very best way of dealing with these wharves or jetties in general would 
be not to destroy or close them, but to allow them to be used on payment 
of a sufficient sum in lieu of the tolls, dues and charges to be paid for the ‘ise 

the wharves or jetties of the Commissioners, I have ascertained thatthe” 4 
only reason why the Port Commissioners have not followed this course J 
because they thought they had not the power to do so, and that it isthe mi 
course they would prefer to follow; that is to say,if a private jetty comes ~ 
in competition with the working of one of their wharves, they would prefer, » | 
i dof closing it, to say—here is your own wharf which you have con- 
structed along with the necessary appliances, and therefore you ought to pay 
us something less than what we are entitled to charge for the use 
» wharves ereeted by us and the appliances provided by us. At the same 

time, as the tolls charged on jetties are not —. on account of the mere work _ 
of landing, but also in part defray the general expenses which, as trustees of 
the Port, we must incur to maintain the Port and the river in a navigable 
condition, therefore it is not fair that you should use your jetties freo of all —» 
payment of tolls. So far from the Port Commissioners raising any objection 

to this ay ae I find that they consider it the very best ‘and most convenient” 

way of dealing with the matter. I therofore propose tu enact clearly in the 

new section that, the payment of tolls in such cases may be a> matter of 

ment between the two parties. ‘ 

\ , “Qbviously, we might have gone further and have made it obligatory on the 

Port Commissioners to do this, and I am not aware that the Commissioners 

“would raise any violent objection to its being made obligatory; but there 

are some difficulties in the way of this, and practically the Port Trust will be 

very willing to work on this system: and as by the constitution of the now 

Commission the Chamber of Commerce will be largely represented, I think we 

may fairly rely on the reason and good sense of the Commissioners to work 

the section in « satisfactory and harmonious manner. I should therefore prefer 

framing the section in this optional manner, = 

ey the general form of the amendment, after thinking over all the 

* Sestions which have been raised, I think the Council may, without any 

unreasonable apprehension as regards the consequences, adopt this amendment. * 

The Port Commissioners the: yes are unanimously in favour of going at least 

as this; many of them would be.disposed to go further. The question 
brought up at the last meeting of the Commissioners, and I am authorised 

to say that they are-wnanimously in favour of the section as far as it goes, 

t fie all do not think that it goes far enough, and have no grounds to P 
rehend any inconvénience Sor se Aap I do not say that the a 
islature is bound, in a matter of this kind, to follow the opinion of the Port 2 
ioners 5 are bound to think for themselves, and to insert in this ~ 
they think right and proper in every respect. Still, though it is our 

ity for ourselves and not to adopt anything which we think wrong 
principle,"we cannot but allow weight to the fact that those most intimately 
concerned in the matter seo no grounds to anticipate danger to their finances, 
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es if the provisions of section 106.of the Bill are borne in mind, 
I think the Council will consider that there can be no practical danger ury 
to the interests of the Port. that section the Government has BS i 
in the event of the income of the Port being insuflicient, to re the Com- 
missioners to introduce a scale of tolls on all goods landed anywhere in the 
port over and above ‘what is charged on goods landed or shipped at any dock, 
- wharf, &c., belonging to the Commissioners. So that in case of any defi our 
arising in the income of the Port Trust, there is reserved a power, whiet 
never has been exercised, and, I believe, never will be, of imposing an addi- 
tional scale of duties on all goods landed or shipped, whether on private wharves 
or onthe Commissioners’ wharves, or at the ship’s sides in boats, or on the, 
banks of the river. With such a power, I do not think it is possible to suppose 
that, the financial security of the Port can be jeopardised by passing a section 
such as is now proposed. 5 
“Tt should, however, be pointed out to the Commissioners that if they 

exercise the power vested in them by the last clause of the amendment, they must 
be careful at the same time to make it clear in the agreement with the owner 
of the private wharf that, in the event of the Government exercising the power 
conferred upon it by section 106 of requiring tollsto be paid on ali goods, the 
owner of the wharf will have to pay such tolls in addition to the rate speed 
to We paid to the Commissioners for permitting the use of the wharf. Inas- 
mugh as it is in the hands of the Commissioners in framing the agreement to 
segure the future payment of tolls under section 106 in addition to the rates 
agreed upon, it only requires due care on the part of the Commissioners, and 
it if unnecessary to propose any amendment upon section 106. I therefore move 
the amendment to section 96.’ 


_ The Hon’ble Mr. Auten said :—‘‘ The section which has now come before 
the Council proceeds on the assumption of the right of the Port Commis- 
sioners to a monopoly of the tolls, and is entirely free from the objection 
which appeared to me to militate against the amendment proposed on the 
last occasion ; and to that extent I have no possible objection to it. But, as 
I said on a former occasion, to my mind the whole amendment is void ef any 
practical importance under present conditions, and I have therefore had 
considerable doubt whether I ought to make-any remark on the present amend- 
ment. I entertain the same opinion as I did before, as to the unlikelihood of 
its ever being brought into operation. But even as a piece of theoretical 
fancy legislation, it appears to me that if I allow the Council to remain in 
ignorance of the objections of a legal nature which appear to me to arise, 
I shall be wanting in the duty expected from my office. And therefore I shall 
say a few words on the matter. : 

“A estion was thrown out by the hon’ble member on my» 
CBr. Nolan) on the last occasion that, if the restriction, imposed under sectiar 
of the Bill, is to entitle the owner of a private wharf to receive compen- 
sation for the loss he sustains in respect of iuland traffic, there is no reason 
why owners of wharves for sea-borne traffic should not be compensated when 
subjected to the similar restriction under section 94. It appears to me that the 
gentlemen who brought forward this objection have entirely forgotten 
existence of a law, which makes an essential difference between sea-borne ‘tra 
and inland traffic, The oy, ter has a sort of superficial Lerma A about it; 
*but on referring to the Sea Customs Act, I think this plausibility will disappear. 
“ It may beroughly said that, every person who has water frontage is entitled . 
to use his land for the purpose of loading and unloading vessels and 
which are in the inland trade within the country, and to — 
of that right, is to prevent him from utilising his land to the best . 
Can that be said with reference to sea-borne traffic? Certainly not. In 
and in every civilised country which possesses a Custotn House, the whole coast 
is surrounded by a legal wall, and the owner of land on the seashore who attempts 
to use his land for the purpose of landing or shipping seaborne goods, 
himself under section 167, Act VIII, 1878, toa fine of Rs. 1,000 for ‘such 
attempt, and the confiscation of his goods. A man may own 100 miles of. the 
gea'frontage and not be able to use a single ee fos Oe Se 
at once marks a difference between seaborne and inland It is only 
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within an established port that seaborne goods can be landed. The dt are 
the gates in that legal wall—the only legitimate entrance through which foreign 
sin may bé a into the country. 

“ But even within the port itself, ownership of a river frontage gives no right 
to establish a wharf. The establishment of wharves for seaborne goods is 
‘in ‘the Local Government. Section 11 of Act VIII of 1878 provides the 
‘Local Government may, from time to time, declare the limits of their ports, 
appoint propér places therein to be wharves fur landing and shipping of goods, 
&e. ; while section 73 forbids the landing of goods at any place other ne 

wharf <a 4 ninted. 

“Tt therefore ars that the only legitimate places within a port at which 
soaborne goods can be landed are, wharves which the Government has appointed; 
and, consequently, there can’ be no such right in any one to be compensated for 
a restrictive order under section 94, as there might be for a restriction im 
under section 96: and it was no doubt the knowledge of this essential difference, 
and not mere inadvertence, that caused the memorial of the commercial gentle- 
men to omit all allusion to section 94 and confine their claim to the restric- 
tion of section 96. Section 94 says that, when a sufficient number of docks, 
wharves, &c., shall have been erected for the landing and shipment of goods of 
all sea-going vessels resorting to the port, an order may be passed that, without 
the express sanction of the Commissioners, no goods shall be landed or shipped 
from any sea-going vessel within the port, save at such wharves, &c.; that, is, , 
a general order may be passed applicable to all ships. 

“ But section 92 makes a similar provision for a special order to each 
particular ship. It says:—It. shall be lawful for the Commissioners to require 
the Conservator of the port from time to time when there shall be room at such 
dock, wharf, &c., to order to come alongside of such dock, &c., for the purpose » 
of being laden or unladen any sea-going vessel which shall not have commenced 
to discharge or take in goods. If section 94 is to be put into this amendment, 
why not section 92? Section 92 enables you to issue a particular order against 

articular ship, and section 94 provides fur the issue of a general order 
ing all ships. ‘They are exactly on the same footing. A series of special 
to each ship as it arrives will have the same result, as a general order to 
all ships. If the amendment a ae eutails any consequences to evade 
it, all the Commissioners have to do is, ineach case to take particular action 
under section 92. I think, therefore, that we should either omit the reference 
to section 94, or section 92 should be added in this amendment, If this last be 
done, what will the position be? Shall the Port Commissioners, whenever they 
issue orders to bring a ship to their wharf under section 92, be obliged in 
each case to send round to the persons who own private wharves, if any such 
be, and settle with each man the proportion he shall receive as compen- 
gation with respect to his particalar wharf or jetty for the ship thus with- 
drawn from the public wharf? It would be much wiser to limit the amendment, 
so as to apply only to restrictions issued under section 96. 

“Then comes another point, namely, that inasmuch as the private right to 
tolls is given up and the structure is to be allowed to stand, what is there 
remaining to compensate? The first two paragraphs of the section seem practi- 
cally reduced to a nullity, and the only part of this proposed section that can 
operate will be the last Paragraphs If the amending section is cut down to 
that, I have no objection. should go farther, and am prepared to say that, 
any person having @ private wharf shall be entitled to continue to use it on 


‘paying the tolls to which goods'landed at the public wharves are liable.” 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Nouan said :—“I had not intended to say anything upon 
the present motion, as it was discussed at some length in another form at our 
last: meoting; but, perhaps, I may be expected to make some reply to what has 
fallen from the last speaker as to the injustice of giving compensation to 
the owners of wharves for sea-going vessels. We all gladly recognise the 

iety of the course adopted by the hon’ble. member who is also the 

cer for Legal affairs, in indicating objections founded on the 

existing law; and, in this instance, | only regret that he did not raise the 
point-at an earlier period of the discussion, when we were engaged in examin- 
ing section 85 of the Bill, which makes no distinction between wharves for 
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sea-going and wharves for river vessels. : In the present instance, he states that 
river-frontage carries with it, pa facie, the right to land goods brought from 
the interior, and deprivation of this right may properly be the subject of com 
pensation; but that no one has any right, under the Sea Customs Act, to land 
sea-borne goods except at places specified under section 85 of that Act, and 
that, therefore, there can be no right to compensation. As faras I can makes 
out, the section quoted, applies equally to landing from river vessels. The 
hon'’ble member intimates dissent from this view, and no doubt he is better 
informed; but the matter is of little consequence, inasmuch as wharves for 
inland trade, whether they can be closed under the Indian Customs Tariff Act 
or not, can undoubtedly be closed under the Port Commissioners’ Act, 1870. 
They are thus held on sufferance precisely as are the wharves for sea-goi 
vessels, and no real distinction exists. In both cases the use of the river 
is subject to such conditions as the Legislature may, from time to time, impose. 
“Tt is true that we shouldnot give compensation for a wharf to a person who, 
under the Sea Customs Act, has no title to use it, and that is not proposed; but, 
" we are considering the case of those who have been, ormay hereafter be, allowed _ 
under that Act to establish wharves, and in regard to them, there is no reason 
why they should be refused compensation for real loss occasioned by the orders 
of the Port Commissioners. Calcutta is not only a place of trade, but also 
a manufacturing town; and at many of the factories, it is really necessary that 
s should be landed. These may come, as jute commonly does; by river, 
or as coal, by sea ; in either case, it is often convenient to effect the landing on 
the premises. 1 see no reason why the wharves legally appointed under the 
Sea Customs Act for landing coal should be refused protection because the town 
is a port, and therefore a pies in which it is of special imp rtance that all 


commercial interests should be jealously guarded.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Moorr said: —‘T support this amendment, but I have no 
further arguments to adduce in regard to it. As, however, I sincerely trast 
this will be the last opportunity 1 shall have of making a speech regarding the 
Port Bill, I am anxious to correct one or two errors that have arisen in the 
course of the discussion. The first was a slight one made by the Hou’ble Sir 
Charles Paul, in stating that I merely represented a small class of interested indivi- 
duals, and not the commercial community at large ; whereas I have been 
speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce through its Committee, which 
is specially elected to include the whole community of commerce, and the 
memorial of the Chamber was unanimously adopted by that Committee. It is 
not only certain jute mills and such industries which are concerned and 
interested, and this is shown by the memorials submitted by other bodies and 

rivate persons, such as Mr. John Stalkart. On some occasions, however, do 
d difficulty in defining whether I am speaking for myself only or for those; 

I represent, and it arises in the Hon’ble Sir Henry Harrison’s remarks i 
the concession made by the Chamber in withdrawing any claim under this sec- 
tion to compensation for payment of future tolls, &e. Now, as a matter 
of fact, I never specially put this point to the Chamber, but holding the opinion 
myself that such compensation esta not be included, I never intended in 
the original amendment I drew that it should appear, and so was quite willing 
thata distinct provision debarring it should be made; but I may add this, that 
though | did not specially obtain the opinion of the Chamber on the subject, 

1 may, I think, guarantee that they will support the action that I have taken, 

“In regard to the Hon’ble Mr, Allen’s suggestion, that the final clause in” 
the amendment under discussion should be fee more binding, I think it might 

‘be imposing an inconvenient restriction on the Commissioners; and that, there- 
fore, it had better be left in its present optional form than made obli tory. 

“ There isa very prevalent error abroad that, the enactment of this Bill and. 
the special attention paid to sections 85 and 96, heralds a concerted plan to: 
attack all down"the line, and carry by assault every bit of private pri 
on the banks of the Hooghly from the Jubilee, Bridge to Diamond 
OF course it is known to this Council, but it is well it should be th 
understood outside, that the Bill was merely introduced to. consolidate, for 
convenience sakes the various Bills governing the port; : that the 

mentioned is devoid of foundation is found in the fact that, had the 
ee). 
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Commissioners or Government contemplated such a thing, they would have 
done it under the old Act which gives them full powers, and before a re- 
enactment took place, which in all possibility, (if not a certainty) might be 
changed as it has been to modify those powers. 

_.. “In conclusion, I wish to correct another error. It has in many quarters 
been thought that over these sections the Government has been distinctly 
obstructive, and in opposition to the views and principles held by commercial 
people on the commercial aspect of the question. Iam very glad to publicly 
state that this is not my experience in the close connection I have had with this 
long discussion ; and to acknowledge that, on the contrary, conciliation, which 
the Hon'ble Sir Henry Harrison recently claimed had been shown, is a correct 
description of the attitude Government has taken up in the matter. The error 
probably arises from the long delay that has preceded its settlement, which 
is easily explained. The views of those personally interested are naturall 
uppermost in their minds, but it takes long to engratt new views on the mi 
of others who, like Government officials, are not personally interested ; and 
it would plainly not be right for these lattor to hastily accept principles 
impressed upon them before being convinced that they are correct. That the 
desire to meet those interested has been shown, is testified to in the many 
modifications made in the sections under allusion by the member in charge. 
of the Bill, each of which nearly has followed representations made and points 
i ha from my side of the question, culminating in the final amendment now 

ore us, which I hope will be carried and close this long debate.” 


The Hon'ble Dr. Rash Benary Gnose said:—‘I also support the amend- 
ment which has been proposed, and in doing so, lam bound to say that I am 
unable to accept a great deal of what has fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Allen. 
The right of a riparian owner of using his property as a wharf for the loadin 
and unloading of bis goods has been recognised as a very valuable kind o 
private property. The question was elaborately discussed in the well-known 
case of =. versus the Fishmongers Company. The whole matter was there 
thoroughly discussed and the House of Lords came unanimously to the conclusion 
—and they are not ulways unanimous—that the right of a riparian owner to 
access to the river is a private right, and when it is interfered with, compensa- 
tion ought to be given to the injured owner. The question was also discussed 
in a very recent case which came before the Privy Council on appeal, and 
their lordships were of opinion that, according to the French law which 

revails in Lower Canada, a riparian owner has the same rights as the 

ouse of Lords in the case of Lyon versus the Fishmongers Company decided 
that such an owner had under English law. That being the French and the 
English law on the subject, we may take it for granted that, there can be no 
question of the existence of such rights. 

“ But it is said by the Hon’ble Mr. Allen, that the Sea Customs Act says 
nothing about any compensation. 1 haye not had time to examine the Cus- 
toms Act, but all mes say in answer to the objection founded on the absence 
of any clause for compensation is, that if it is not there it ought to be there. It 
is the old old argument that, youare now going to give compensation to private 
owners for the first time, although the Legislature has refused to recognise any 
such right ever since the year 1866, when power was given to the Justices of 
the Peace to take away private ptoperty without giving any compensation to 

owner. 

Tt was said by the Hon’ble Mr, Allen on the last occasion that, in refusing 
to give any compensation, we are only following the lines on which the Indian 
Legislature has proceeded in other cases. Now, I confess, I should be extremely 
sorry to think that our Legislature has proceeded on a different basis from that on 
which all civilized Legislatures during the present century have proceeded 
in these matters. [Mr. Allen:—‘My argument was, thot legislation had 
taken place before the wharves came into existenco; they were subject to 
that legislation.”] 1 beg the hon’ble member’s pardon if Ihave misunderstood, 
him, i was referzing to what the hon’ble member said with regard to private 
ferries, Unless I am very much mistaken, it was said by the Hon'ble Mr? 
Allen that when the Government established a public ferry, although it might 
be done to the injury of the owner of a neighbouring private ferry, he wes. not: 
entitled to any compensation. Now, turning to the present Ferries Act, I of 
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1885; section 17, I find it says—‘Claims for compensation for any loss 
sustained by any person in consequence of a private ferry being taken 

sion of, or anew public ferry or subsidiary ferry, being established under 
section 6 or section 11, shall be enquired into by the Magistrate of the district 
in which such ferry is situated, who shall, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner, award compensation to any person who may appear justly entitled 
thereto.’ Then the section goes on to prescribe the mode in which compen- 
sation should be settled in such cases. 

“It has been said that if compensation is given to persons who may be 
affectéd by the exercise of the power which is conferred on the Commissioners 
by section 94, we ought also to give compensation in the ¢ases referred to in 
section 92. Now my answer to that objection is this, that section 92 does not 
directly affect any private property. It may be said, and it has been said, 
that although section 92 does not directly affect private property, it may 
indirectly do so. But the answer to that is, that the law does not allow compen- 
sation an Se the injury for which compensation is claimed is too remote. You 
can only give compensation where the injury is directly caused by the exercise 
of a particular power. It would open a very wide door, indeed, to all manner 
of claims for compensation if it was to be given for any injury, however 
indirect, however remote, which might be caused by the doing of a particular 
act. I accept the amendment which has been moved by the Hon'ble Sir 
Henry Harrison, because, | think, it embodies a principle to which, I think 
no real exception can be taken; and it is certainly, as has been already pointe 
out, not open to the objections taken to the previous amendment. 

“ Before I sit down, I must beg to say a few words on some remarks which 
I know have been made with regard to the present measure. ‘The Hon’ble 
Mr. Moore has told us of the somewhat unnecessary alarm which the appear- 
ance of this Bill created in the mercantile veers but the way in which 
their representations have been met, ought to satisfy them that their fears were 
groundless. But our attitude of conciliation has, I regret, given rise to some hostile 
criticism. It has been said in certain quarters that, we have weakly yielded to 
the clamour of an interested porty. Now that is, we all know, only a rhetorical » 
mode of saying we do not approve of your action. But what do these gentle- 
men really mean by saying, that we have weakly yielded to the clamour of an 
interested faction? Do they mean to say that when persons come before us 
with a grievance and represent that grievance to us, we should tell them we 
cannot Fsten to you, because you represent an interested party? You must 
send some person who has no interest in the matter to represent your grievance 


to us. 
‘Then, about the clamour. Do these gentlemen mean to say that, when 
ns with a grievance come before us, they should be told to speak 
with bated breath and whispering humbleness that they have no right to 
appeal to the public press in a spirit of fairness, or to go to counsel for opinion 
as to their own rights? Surely, we cannot do a fase of the kind. 

“Then, as regards our too weakly yielding to clamour. Do onr crities 
mean to say that, although we may be satisfied that a grievanco really exists, 
we must not make any concession because it would is weakly yielding to 
those who complain of the grievance? Well, if to concede what one believes 
according to his lights to be right and proper is weakness, I must confess 
that I share that weakness. And I do not at all envy the man who would not 
do what is shown or proved to be right, rae 1-8 because it would be yielding or 
conceding what he was not at first prepared to concede. The question, there- 
fore, is one simply of principle; and as I understand the matter, we are now 

y agreed that, the owner of property who may be injured by the exercise 
of the powers conferred by this Act is entitled to compensation. Partial. evil 
may possibly be universal good, but it will be small comfort to a private owner 
paper Property is taken away to be told that, what is lost by him is gained by 

e public. 
* On this point, I shall venturo to read a from the Judgment of 
Lord Bramwell in the Hammersmith and Cit Railway Company versus Brand, 
which, I think, is very much to the point. e noble and learned lord says ;— 

‘It is. said that'the railway and the working of it are for the public benefit, and there 
fore the damage must be Rist eat be uncompensated, Adasitting that the damaze must be 






. . 

done for the public benefit, that is no reason why it should be uncompensated. It is to be 
remembered that that compensation comes from the public which gets the benefit, It comes 
directly from those who do the damage, but ulti y from the public in the fares theyspay. 
If the fares will not pay for this damage and a fair profit on the Company’s capital, the 
speculation 19a losing one, as all the gain does not pay all the loss and leave a fair profit. 
Either, therefore, the railway ought not to be mide, or the damage may weil be paid for. But 
further, though if it were the law and practice to do individuals a damage for the benefit of 
the public without compensation, no one in particular could complain when it ha pened to 
him, as everyoue would know that he held his property subject to being deprived of it ‘or 
having it injured when it suited the public; still such alaw aud practice would be highly 
inconvenient and mischievons,’ 


“But Ihave another and perhaps still higher authority. One of the © 


reatest names in English jurisprudence, Jeremy Bentham, who, I believe, was 
the first to preach the gospel of Beccaria in England, and who cannot “be 
suspected of any predilection for private rights when they come into competition 
with public rights in his theory of legislation; in speaking of the suppression 
of pensions and places without indemnity to the possessors, says :— 


‘The interest of mdividaals, it is said, onght to yield t» the public interest. But what 
does that mean? Is not one individual as much a part of the public as another? This 
public interest which you introduce as a person is only an abstract term, but it represents 
nothing bat the mass of iudividual interests. It is necessary to take them all into account, 
instead of considering some as all aud the others as nothing If it is a good thiag to sacrifice 
the fortune of one individual to augment that of others, it will be yet better to sacrifice a 
second, a third, a kundred, a thousand. an nolimited number; for whatever may be the 
number of those you have sacrificed, you will always have the same reaxou to add one more. 
In one word, the interest of everybody is sacred, or the interest of uobody.’ 


“Then, he says:— 


‘Individual interests are the only real interests, Take care of the individuals; never 
molest them, never suffer any one to moleyt them, and you will have done enough for the 
public.’ 


“‘T refer to these authorities because a principle which one would have 
thought would never be seriously disputed, a been hotly disputed—if not 
by any of the hon’ble members here, at least by a portion of the outside 
public—and that is my only apology for troubling the Council with these 
authorities.” 


The Hon’ble Str Cxartes Pavt said:—‘ As all parties are more or less 
agreed on this present amendment I do not propose to prolong the discussion, 
I shall only say a very few words. [ believe there is a distinction between 
the cases falling under section 94 and the cases falling under section 96, as 
pointed out by the Hon’ble Mr. Allen, But I do not think that, assuming 
there is a distinction between the sections, his objections dispose of the matter 
under consideration. ‘Ihe amendment proposed is, that if any order under 
section 94 affects a private person, he shall be entitled to compensation. If it 
be supposed that an order of this kind has no effect, it follows there will be no 
compensation. I think that is a sufficient answer to that objection. 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Moore corrected me of an error into which, he says, 
I fell on the last occasion. If I committed an error Iam glad to be 
corrected; but I must say in self-defence that I did not intend to deny, question, 
or restrict the extensive representation which is centred in himself. But 
what 1 did.say was, that in reference to compensation under section 96, the 
claim to. compensation was being urged by the Hon’ble Mr. Moore, repre- 
senting a. very small number of people, mice those who had jetties and 
wharyes on “the river banks for landing goods for their own purposes. That 
is all I intended to say. Iam quite aware that he repre’ a very large 
section of the community,.and it would not be fair of me to say anything 
derogatory of the high position which he fills in this Council, I am glad 
that he thinks we have arrived at a result which is entirely satisfactory to. him 
and to those whom he represents. That must be a consolation also to other 
members of Council on this occasion. I think it eminently satisfactory that the 
jabours of this Council have resulted in reducing propositions which embraced, 





ee ; i 
what I may call for want of a better word, Tawless elements into one or more 
propositions composed of lawful conditions.” , 


- 


The Hon’ble Str Henry Harrrson said in reply:—‘‘ As regards thenecessity 
of applying the new section 96A to section 94, the Hon'ble Sir Charles Paul 
has just said, in far better language than I could have done, precisely what 
lavanted to say, namely, that although the Hon’ble Mr, Allen’s argument is valid 
to a certain extent, it is not sufficiently valid to make it right and proper to ex- 
clude section 94. As regards section 92, I think an insufficient case has been’ 
made out, because that is the section under which the Commissioners can make a 
particular order with regard to a particular vessel when it has not commenced 
discharging cargo, and it is obviously for the purpose of regulating the traffic. 
It, is obviously proper for the Commissioners to say we are now ready for a 
particular ship, and it must be brought to our jetty and not taken to a private 
jetty to which it might have otherwise gone. That is very different from 
saying, that for all time the use of your jetty is closed. 

“As regards making the last clause of the section obligatory, I have con- 
sidered the matter carefully , and | think it would be inconvenient to do so. If 
we had done so, the owner would have had to pay the full tolls, which in some 
cases would be more than the Commissioners would wish him to do. They would 
wish to charge something less than the ordinary amount of tolls to compensate the 
owner for having put up the jetty, and using his own appliances and labour ; and, 
therefore, it would not be fair to ask from him the same amount of tolls which 
would be paid by others who used the Commissioners’ wharves and jetties. ' 

“Tn conclusion, 1 must thank the Hon’ble Mr. Moore for what he has been so 
good to say, as regards the attitude of the Council in dealing with this matter. 
It is very discouraging to see that such extraordinary misapprehensions can 
yather force, especially when, as in this instance, the community which, we 
are informed labours under this misapprehension, is undoubtedly one of the 
most intelligent communities in India. Is it conceivable that the Bengal 
Legislative Connell could consciously be indifferent to one of the most impor- 
tant interests in the country? Knowing, as the Council does, that the entire 
welfare of Calcutta, and in a large measure the welfare of Bengal, is bound 
up with the success of its commerce and trade, is it possible that they should 
wish to inaugurate a régime of hostile legislation? Now that we apparently 
have arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, I am bound to say that it is in a great 
measure due to our singularly good fortune in having to deal with the gentleman 
who represents in this Council the interests of the commerce of t the port, 
and who has known so well how to reconcile the duty he owes to the interests 
which he corel, with that courtesy and conciliatory attitude which make 
the work of those who have to treat with him so much easier than it might 
otherwise have been.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF RULES. 


The Hon'ble Stk Hexry Harrison also applied to the President for the 
suspension of Rules, 

He said:—“ After the satisfactory result at which we have just arrived, 
I think I ma iny be permitted to ask Your Honour to allow the Rules to 
be suspended, for the purpose of passing this measure at this meeting of the 
Council. Although it is undoubtedly true that we have had three very impor- 
tant and useful diseussions on one feature of the Bill, yet, 1 may say, on the 
one hand that, after the unanimous result which has been attained, so far 
as the discussion to-day is concerned, no one can say that we are proceeding 
with undue haste in giving it immediate effect by passing the Bill to-day; o” 
the other hand, this measure, though a very large one, has, yi eon all 
its other proposals and changes, received no opposition whatever, Under these 
circumstances, seeing that all the other features of the Bill have been accepted 


* 
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~ without amendment . aa 








1 that th: point has been thoro Pe cieabliced wud 
a satisfactory ator tas Ribtitooudly arrived at, se hale 
delay will serve no enfca p ask Your Honour to cane Rules 
in order that the may be at once, instead of coming here next 


week in order to go through the formality of passing it.” 
The President having declared the Rules suspended— 


The Hon'ble Sim Henry Harrison moved that the Bill, as settled in 
Council, be passed. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. \ 4 tes 
The Council adjourned sine die. + = i; 
Cancurta ; C. H. REILY, Kg 


Assistant Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 
The 7th March, 1890. Legislative Departments. * 
| 














The 18th March, 1890.—The follgwing is'published for genoral information, 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


P. NOLAN, 
Seeretary to the Government of Bengal. 


EXHIBITION TO BE HELD IN JAMAICA IN THE YEAR 1801. 








Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, Revenue and Agrieul- 
tural Department (Museums and Exhibitions ),—No. 239, dated Calcutta, the 


5th March 1890. 

‘Le following papers received from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
«India relative to an Exhibition to be held in Jamaica in the year 1891 are 

published for general information :— 
Industrial and Manufucturing Exhibition to be opened in Jamaica, January 1891. 
Commirrer 1s Unrrep Kinopom. 
Honorary President : 
The Ricut Hon. rue Lorp Knursrorp, cocma., &e, &e. 


Chairman : 
CO. Wasuixcton Eves, Esq., F.n o.s 
4 Committee : 
His Grace tee Dexe ov Sr. Avsans. Ricuarp M. Harvey, Esa, r.n.G.s. 
Str Hexry BarkKLeY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. D Morais, Esa, ma. FL. 
*. Sir Frepenic Youn, K.c.M.c. Maxweur Haut, E-a., wa, eR AS 
Sir Epwarp Newton, K.c.M.6. Da. D. Patmer Ross, ¥ we se, 
Six J. R. Somers Vine, F.s.8. J. Kenyon Hawrnorn, Esq 
Masonr-Generar J. R. Many, cmc. W. C.C. Park, Esa 
~ 8m Jonny Srvon. Samven Snonrniner, Esa. 
Nevire Lvsnock, Esa. Wm. Fawcert, Esa., p.se., 1.8. 
Avexaxver Crum Ewrna, Esa. E. A. De Pass, Esa. 
The Exhibition, to be opened in Jan 1891, will be me by a Commission, His 
Excellency the Governor being at the head. ‘This Commission has alroady been constituted 


by a Colonial Law. 5 . 

A Committee has been formed in London, representing Jamaica interests in the United 
Kingdom, to co-operate with the organizing body in Jamaica. The Committee as at present 
constituted is given above, the consent of Lord Knitsford to act as Honorary President bei 
especially gratifying to all connected with the Colony. That the scheme has taken practi 
shape is proved by the fuct that in the Colony alone over £16,100 has alroady been guaranteed 
out of a total of £20,000 required. 

The exhibition will comprise specimens of all Jamaica products: Sugar of all bua and 
its allied industry of Rum manufacture ; Liqueurs, Cordials, &c. ; Coffee; Oranges Pine Apples 
and Fruits of all kinds; Pimento, Cacao, Annatto ; Woods in, all degrees of preparation for 
use; Spices, Condiments, &c.; Fibres and Fibrous Material ; Cinchonu Bark, (ils, Essential 
Oils, Perfumes, &o.; Medicinal and Heonomio substances; Works of Art, Pictures. Fancy 
Articles and Ornamental Work; Horses, Cattle and Live Stock of all kinds. The Botany 
and Geology of the Island will also be fully illustrated. ; 

There will also be exhibited specimens of goods imported into Jamaica from all countries. 

It is hoped that all paris of the Empire add to the interest and completeness of this 
exposition by sending imens and ornamental trophies illustrative of their uotions. 

The attention of Merchants and Manufacturers in the United Kingdom is est 
aut English goods find a ready market in a Colony of nearly 650,000 people. is also 

esired to show the advance of scionce in manufacturing tropical products, Tue Engineering 
Firms and Manufactures of Machinery are riguestil to give their aid by exhibiting plans, 
wings, models and specimens, so far a8 convenient, of actual machinery connected with 
age ee ES porate by offeri ko freo of 
ipowners are earnestly req’ to 0-0 ing to take out imens o 
freight, and all who are interested in the commerce ae roductive woneniay at Jamaica aro 
desired to give their help to an undertaking wiich must 3 ial to the Colony and all 
concerned in its fortunes. 

As the Exhibition will be made as attractive as gy ye question of hotel accommoda- 
tion for visitors from all parts of'the Hritish Empire, from the Continent of Europe and the 
United States and South America wili be considered and details published in good time. 

Communications aud ig Cs for forms and regulations to be addresed as early 08 ~ 
possible to the Chairman, 1, J’en Court, London, W. C. , + ee 

. December 1889, : ; ¥ : 


Warersy $53 . - : . wey > 
he ee i Me ne ee, r a eae nd 





” WeaBxhibidon dal ste, ‘Manufactures and Works of Att, 
The Exhibition ote, | 


with Exhibits of Works of Art, and Industrial and icultural P. 
Fae Coe reticle crt cht Cosriton and Coloola ri 
The Exhibition shall under the management and conduct of “The Jamaica 
xhibition Commissioners” under Law 33 of 1889. 
8. ‘The Exhibition will be held in buildings to be erocted for the purposes of the Exhibi- 
ray on ihe unds of “ Quebeo Lodge,” conveniently situated on the northern boundary of 
t i ingston. : 
il The Exhibition shall be on Tuesday,the 27th January 1891, and shall remain 
open for a period of not less than three months. 

5. In order to secure uniformity of action thore should be in each Country or Colony a 
Central Committee or a single Commissioner to act on behalf of the Exhibitors. Such Com- 
mittee or Commissioner should perform the following functions :— 

(a) Distribute the Rules and Regulations Application Forms, &c., to those likely to 
become Exhibitors. 
(4) Receive the forms when filled up, the lists of articles for Exhibition, &c. 


iso} 
=a 


(c) Communicate upon all matters directly with the Seeretary of the Exhibition, and 


forward to him, from time to time, any applications for space 

(d) When the Commissioners shall have ‘ieoitod how mach is available, it will be 
the duty of the Committee or Commissioner to divide it amongst the Exhibitors 
of such Country or Oolony. 


There should also be an Agent in Jamaica for cach Country or Uulony. The same person 
can, of course, act for more than one Country or Colony. 
6, Any expenses, of whatsoever nature, connected with the representation of any Country 


AZ Colony not borne by the authorities of such Country or Colony must be defrayed by the 


xhibitors themselves. 

7. Applications for space must be made in the printed forms prepared by the Commis- 
sioners. ‘These must be in the hands of the Secretary on or before the lst May 1890 

8. The Secretary shall, before the Ist of July 1890, notify the decision of the Commis- 
sioners, and shall state what space, if any, has been allotted. 

9. The reception of artivles in the Exhibition Buildings shall commence on the Ist 
Septomber 1890, and no articles shall be admitted after the Ist December 1890. Space 

ed and not ocoupied on the Ist December 1890 shall revert to the Commissioners and 

shall be subject to re-assignment. 

10, All Exhibits shall be arranged under some one of the following groups :— 


Group _I,—Raw Materials. 

Group Li—Imploments for obtaining Raw Materials. 

Group I111.—Machines and Processes used in preparing and making up the Raw 
Materials into Finished Products. 

Group IV.—Manufactured Goods, 

Group _V.—Education. 

Group VI.—Fine Arts, Literature and Science. 


Each of these groups is divided into classes, according to the system of general classifica- 
tion annexed to these lations (Appendix). This Rewsadis includes for each class a 
summary enumeration of the objects which it will comprise. 

13, All packages from places in Jamaica containing goods intended for Exhibition must 
have piaced on them the distinctive mark Jamaica Exhibition, as well as the name of the 
Exhibitor, and must contain a detailed list of contents. 

12, from Great Britain or othor Countries or Colonies must likewise have 
sinted on them the distinctive mark Jamaica Eehihition. They must be addressed to the 
Uxhibitor bimeelf or his private Agont, if any, or to the Agunt, if any, of the Vountry or 

Colony from which they are sent. They must ali be marked in such a way as to show 
distinotly the name of the Country or Colony from whence they come, and they must contain 
a detailed list of contents, a duplicate copy of which should be sent by post to the consiguee. 

18. Every object sent for Exhibition should be accompanied by a label stating the name 
and addrers of the Exhibitor and the number of the group to which it belongs. 

14, Exhibitors outside Jamaica must provide, either personally or through Agents, for 
the despatch and transmission of their goods 

15. The Agents in Jamaica of the Countries or Colonies from which the Exhibits are 
sent are ex provide for the reception, unpacking and, at the close of the Exhibition, 


the remov gs rig : 
16 The ibits in Jamaioa, except in the City of Kingston, shall be received by the 
Parochial Committoos in the several parishes and shall be forwarded by them tothe care of the 
Commissioners in Kingston, who ball peor thom in the Kxhibition aud return them to the 
Parochial Qommittecs at the close of the Exhibition, if not otherwise disposed of. Exhibits 
in Kingston should be forwarded direct to the care of the Commissioners. Individual Exhi- 
bitors may however, if they prefer that course, either personally or through their own Agents, 
his 6 the reception, enpacking, arrangement and final removal of their goods, subject to 
= 1 Mehibs Re shall ey uired t t for the space ocxupied by Exhibits not 
Me } not 0 rent foi 
into for sal dar the Habitation, Information us to the renting of epace for the sale 
Seoretary. 
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18. Exaisrron Sraces.—The spat to & or Colony within the Build- 
ing is available for floor space, exclusive of for the public. Sy ied 

19. Suow Cases —No eee ee esign is pi for cases, counters, plat- 
forms, &e., but they must not exceed the following heights without the special written per- 
mission of the Commissioners :— 


Show cases and partitions + Rae 10 foet above floor. 
Counters ba DARE why! a. Pe et, acetal) 8 do. do, 
ve 1 foot do. 


Platforms +, cee Oe Ok det OY ait 

Such structures are to be erected by Exhibitors at their own cost. 

20. Railings of a uniform height of z feet 6 inches above the floor level may be erected. 
In every instance the railings must be within the area of the space allotted. 

21. The putting up of decorations and sign-boards and the display of printed or 
written bills shall be subject to any special arrangements made by the Commissioners. 

22. Cases must be unpacked as fast as received, and the empty cases taken away by the 
Exhibitors or their Agents. No space will be reserved for empty cases, 

23. No Exhibitor shall be allowed to transfer — allotment of space, or to allow any 
other than his own duly admitted Exhibits to be placed thereon, exeept by special permission. 
; 24. Exhibitors should mark the selling price of articles intended for sale for the infor- 

mation of visitors, ; 

25 Objects sold cannot be taken away before the close of the Exhibition without special 
permission. “Special arrangements will be made with regard to perishable Exhibits. 

26. Exhibitors of apparatus requiring the use of water, gas, or steam must state on aprly- 
ing for admission the quantity considered necessary. Those who wish to show machinery 

. motion must state the rate of speed at which the machine is to be driven, The furnishing of 
all countershatting. pulleys, gas, water, steam, &c., must be at the entire 80 of the Exhi- 
bitor, but under the direct contro! of the Commissioners or their sepeuted fiver. 

27. Spirits or aloohol, oil, essences, corrosive substances, gone all substances 
which might spoil other articles and inconvenience the public, can 
and suitable vessels of small size. 

28. Percussion caps, fireworks, chemical matches, and other similar objects can be received 
only when made in imitation and deprived of inflammable ingredients. 

ve Articles that are in any way dangerous or offensive shall not be admitted into the 
Exhibition. 

30. No article exhibited may be photographed, drawn, copied, or reproduced, in any wa; 
whatsoever, with ut the special saerh ay of, the Exhibitor. ‘i 

31, Awards will be made by Committees monnlly appointed. 

82. The Commissioners will not hold themselves responsible for any loss or damage 
occurring to ay Exhibit from any cause whatsoever; but while declining any responsibility, 
it is the intention of the Commissioners to take such precautions as they deem nooessary. 

33. The Commissioners reserve the right to remove the objects belonging to any Exhi- 
bitor who shall not conform to the regulations, ° 

34 Exhibits brought into Jamaica at any port of entry will be allowed to go forward to 
the Exhibition Buildings, under such arrangements for supervision by the Oustoms Officers 
as may be deemed proper, without examination at the port of entry, and at the close of the 
Exhibition will be allowed to go forward to the from which they are to be exported. 
No duties will be levied spe such unless di of in Jamaica. 

35. Immediately the close of the Exhibition, Exhibitors whose Exhibits are not 
under charge of the Commissioners shall remove their effects and complete such removal with- 
in one month. Goods remaining after the expiry of the month will be removed by order 
of the Commissioners and sold for expenses, or otherwise disposed of under the direction of 
the Commissioners. 

36. Each person who becomes an Exhibitor thereby acknowledges and undertakes to 
keep the Rules and Regulations established for the government of the ibition. 

87. The Commissioners reserve the right to add to, alter, amend, or expunge any of the 


foregoing Regulations. 


APPENDIX. 
System of General Classification of Exhibits. 
Grove I. 
Raw Materials. 
Class 1, Raw Materials in the Mineral Kingdom :— 

a.— Minerals. d.—Rooks and their contained Fossils. 
b.~ Ores, ¢—Mineral Springs of Jamaica ; their ana- 
e.—Phosphates and other Natural Manures. lysis and value. ” 





Class 2. Raw Materials in the Vegetable Kingdom :— 


—Foods.—8u a — : 
4 Poole —Bagacennes, Cereals, Roots, | ¢—Drugs.—Tobacoos, Coca, Cinchota, &o. 


ike raat, at sana and Stinulants,—Coftee, 

— Fre eye! .~ Bananas, Oranges, 6 Ginger, Pimento, Rum. 

&o g-—Dyos.—Logwood, Fustio, Cad 
tial Oils, 


¢.—Fibret.—Sisal Hemp, Manilla Hemp,| ’.—Qits—Custor Oil, Coooanut Oil, Hasse 


4.—Timbers, i“ i—Ornamantal Plants, = 


received only in solide, 
. 








bad 
- 
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* Class 8. Siege pra scc oe 
Pigs, &o. 
Pm > rd varia Faken Pactie ko. 


sy tes and Silkworms at work. 


d.—Wool, Horn, Turtle-Sheli, Corals, &e. 





Grovr II. 
Implements for obtaining Raw Materials. 


Class 4. Implements used in— 
Mining. 
Geology. 

Class 5. Agricultural and Horticultural 


ith 
Class 6. Fohing Implements. Guns and 


| Extracting Ores. 


ements. 
unting Equipments. 


Grovr III, 
Machines und Processes used in preparing and making up the Raw Materials into Finished « 


Class 7. In the Mineral Kingdom :— 
a.—Potter’s Wheel, &c. 
6.—Glass blowing. 
c.—Making China, Firing, &. 


Class 8 In the Vegetable Kingdom : — 


a,—Sugar-machinery, curing Cacao, mak- 
ine Aisoweah, D ‘Topioca, Starch, Corn 
Shellers and Driers. 
i ia Evaporators, packing Oranges, 


—Fiire-wcieacling, Rope-making, Mat- 
7 making, Hat and Basket-making, 
Weaving Cotton, Paper-making. 
Class 9. In the Anima? Kingdom :— 
a.—Curing Meat and Fish. 
b—Model Dairy, making Butter. 
¢.—Preparing Silk and Wool and Weay- 
ing them. 





Products. 


pie prong pe ‘aid ve Prec Ston: 
¢.—Metal Work, Blackesiive Wok ae 


‘ee Cabinet-making. 
¢.— Makin, and Me pte 
he -—Cateetaabiery 
h.—Apparatus 


be % emia and distill - 
a 
tion of Oils. 


* 


d,—Cutting and preparing Tortoise Shell and 
Bones. > 


Grovr IV. 
Manufactured Goods. 


Class 10. In the Mineral Kingdom :— 
a.—Pottery, Glass, China. 


b.—Jewel 
Ceaa adie, Needles and other 


Apparatus for making up Clothing. 


Class 11. In the Vegetable Kingdom :— 
es Chocolate, Starches, Bread 


b. rd Dried and Crystallized 
¢. el, Co: Mats, Brushes, 
Paper, Textile abrics, 
Olass 12. In the Animal Kingdom :— 
a.—Cured Meat and Fish. 
b.—Dairy Produce. 


Class 13. Goods made up of Materials from more thun one of the Groups 1, 2, 3. 


d.—Apparatus for Heating and Ligh 
etal Housseesmrens oo. 
e.—Steam-engines, Prime Motors. 
7—Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ work, 


Bronzes, Clocks and Watches. 


d.—Furniture, Wood-work, Farm Build- 
ings, Model Dwellings. 


4—Cofiee, Rum, Pepper. 
9.—Dye-stuffs. 
h.—Oils. 


e.— Woollen and Silk Goods. % 
| d.—Leather, Horn, Bone Goods, &o. 


Grovr V. 


‘ 
Class 14.” Kinder-Garten Appliances. 





Education. 





Grover VI. 4 
Fine Arts, Literature and Science. 
Class 17, Fine Arts :— . 
a.—Architecture. | c.—S8culpture. 
~ 6.—Painting, Drawing, Photography. d.—Music. 
Class 18, Literature and Accessories :— 
a.—Books, &c., on Jamaica and West d.—Books, &c., on America. 
Indies. General. 


‘ e— 4 * 
* b.—Books, &o., on British Isles. f-—Book-binding. 
C— 5 » British Colonies (ex- | g.—Printing. 
clusive of a). . ag 
Clnss.19. Science :— ‘ 
a— and Charts of the West 6.—Engineering, Sanitation, Gas, Hlectri- 
‘ aioe | city, Astronomy. S 


*- c.—Anthropology. ~~. 


Scheme of Arrangement of Classes. 
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General nature of spe. epetty 2 . : es 
sete cee ea ie 
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No. of Square Feet. 7 
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allotment of space di dual 
eli cy thw waa a wry de Ite thee Sane Tested ed thle kes eons Le Formetiiod me ied aloe 


LAURENCE RB. FYFE, Esq., 
Secretary, Jamaican Exhibition, 


Kingston, Jamaica. o 
On the allotment of space being oflially notified, Exhibitors willbe reyanat t» furaish the nocomary information 
Intending Exhibitors are to mark under the Heads sot spart for the purpose the Groap or Groups in 


Nines bop Born rental exhibit, such detwils a9 at the present date they are able 


to 
Pall lars will be found ander the Appendix to the Guxugan ‘isoctatiows * SYSTAM OF GENERAL 
CLASSI RCATION OF EXHIBITS.” 
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ti the foregoin, be published in the Supplement to the 
vena — P aaelt of Inti for gencral information, and that 


‘an pies be forwarded to the Local Governments 
j aa ay Adeinisirasions noted on the margin, eo a 
Fos icare t that the Prospectus, &c., may be p 


in the local Gazette, and that such s 
De ame to —. it i aknann amongst Merchants and Manufacturors as ay 


as a 





‘(True sichiied 
a E, C. Buck, si 
Re, a : Secretary to the Government of India. 








PROPOSAL FOR THE OO} 
NASIRABAD FOR THE 


SUPPLY OF FILTERED WATER | 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN. 





MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT—MUNICIPAL. ; 
Cateutta, the 14th March 1890, z 
RESOLUTION. 
Reap— 
_A letter from the Commissioner of Dacca, No, 858T, dated 17th February 1890, with 


nel and also i di the subject of water- 
Nasiabod, the head-qearters of the Mymensingh district. Ss 

It appears from this correspondence that Rajah Surjya Kant Acharjya 
Bahadur of Mooktagacha, in the district of — , promised to make a 
of Nasira which is the head- 


donation of Rs. 50,000 to the Municipality 
erpetuate the memory of his wife by 


quarters of the Mymensingh district, to R 
some work of public utility in the town. Ata public meeting held in the towa 


in April 1888 the question was discussed, and it was unanimously resolved that — 


this donation should be devoted to the construction of water-works for the 
Municipality. The District Board of Mymensingh then decided to make a 
grant of Rs. 30,000 as a contribution from the public, but as the funds would 
still be insufficient to carry out the works on a proper scale, the Rajah came 
forward and doubled his donation, which now amounts to one lakh of rupees. 
The total sum available amounts therefore to Rs. 1,30,000. 
2. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has been advised that there is no i ee 
objection to the grant which has been sanctioned by the District Board. It 
been pointed out by the Commissioner that the entire district of Mymensingh 
will benefit, more or less, if water-works be constructed in the head-quarters 
station ; that coming to the town, on legal or other business, weill directly 
benefit ; and that if the t of the introduction of good drinking-water be, as at 
to practically suppress cholera in the town, there will be one principal 
centre for the spread of 5 removed from the district. The position of the 
‘Mymensingh Board is solvent. During the year 1888-89 it spent Rs, pp 
on original public works and Rs. 20,669 on repairs, and the credit balance of the 
Board at the close of the year was Rs. 1,48,128. Under these circumstances, 
and looking to the importance of the scheme, the Lieutenant-Governor now 
accords his approval to the proposed ore 
8. The splendid donation of Rajah Surjya Kant Bahadur merits the 
warmest approbation of Government, and it affords the Lieutenant-Governor 
the very greatest pleasure to acknowledge his beneficent liberality. The Muni- 
cipal Commissioners of Mymensingh have already resolved that the works should 
be called aftcr his wife’s name, the “Raj Rajeswari Water-works.” 
5 4, It has been estimated by the | authorities that the construction of 
the works can be completed within the limit of the sum of Rs. 1,30,000 avail. 
able, The preparation of professional detailed and estimates should 
ones be — without loss of fies — will be issued 
ycton oF ic Department to the Inspector Local Works to 
afford the Municipal Commissioners such advice and assistance as they may 
require. If necessary, a special officer will be placed on deputation for thie 


purpose, é : 
5. It is estimated that the cost of the maintenance of the water-works 
when completed will amount to at least Rs. 6,000 a year, and this sum the 
Municipality has resolved to raise by the imposition of a water-rate, 4 
Orpver.—Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to ee 
missioner of Dacca, and to the Public Works Department of this Gov: ent, 


and that it be published in the Calcutta Gazette. 
By order of the Lieutenant-Goyernor of Bengal, 
H. J.'8. COTTON, 





Offg. Seoretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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Statement of Rainfall in Bengal for the week ending Friday (8 am), the 14th of March 1890—oo: 
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SUMMARY. OF THE METEOROLOGIOAL AND RAIN FALL OBSERVATIONS 
‘AKEN IN B. 


T ENGAL FOR THE WEEK ENDING FRIDAY, THE l4rx 
OF MARCH 1890. : 


ema yO a ae Day beg er ious week that the changes of pressure and 
of temperature had been decidedly fea ad in many cases ihe large. Hence 


disturbed conditions had prevailed over the greater part of the province of Bengal, and rather 
numerous local storms had occurred on two or three days, in many instances accompanied 
Ae ge pe 3 8th oe aoe Seige generally at pom: Fé pry wr 
. on the e ure were except over a of 
West and Orissa, where there was a rather decided fall The lenpetones this day 
had risen slowly at most stations by about one to two degrees. Winds on the sth were 
erally westerly and south-westerly and light in force, but by the morning of the 9th a 
Socided change had set in, and in many cases at neighbouring stations winds were almost 
of opposite direction, There had on this day been a rather a rise of the barometer 
changes tf Sengiietuiy ‘shee reentel, pclating to. ton tase Wie agnic' wndilene ety 
o of tem: were » pointi e in itions were 
becoming disturbed over the nana ee such was the deb to shown by the 
fant that a very considerable series of local storms occurred from the 9th to the mornin 
of the 10th, and rain was reported on the morning of the latter date at almost all stations in 
Orissa, South-West Bengal, and Ohutia Nagpur; the falls in some cases peng decidedly 
heavy. ' A very rapid of temperature took place on the morning of the 10th, and at 
many stations temperature became from 6° to 10° below the normal. On this day the 
barometric changes were fairly uniform and pressure was generally falling, but still wind 
directions were very variable, showing that conditions were still in a disturbed state, 
and a second series of numerous Jocal storms occurred, so that on the llth again many 
stations reported rain. On this date an extremely rapid fall of pressure taken 
place, equalling about a seventh of an inch at many of the northern stations, and 
averaging erally considerably over a tenth, and pressure became so low over North 
Bengal and North Behar that a distinct barometric depression was almost formed. 
Again, therefore, on this day conditions were disturbed in Bengal, and local storms were very 
numerous, and the only district which reported no rain on the 12th was Behar. Conditions 
continued slightly disturbed on the 12th, and again showers were reported on the 13th; but 
on this day conditions were a little more settled than they had been for some time previous, 
and on the 14th oat See or four local storms were reported. Even up to the close of the 
week, however, conditions continued distinctly abnormal, and on the 14th over North B 
and North Behar pressure was from a fourth to a fifth of an inch below the normal, while 
generally over the province the defect equalled about a seventh of an inch. Temper- 
atare, on the other hand, was from 2° to 3° above the normal over parts of the province, 
particularly in the northern and central districts, and below it elsewhere, the defects rising 
up to an average of about two degrees in Orissa. Wiud directions, however, had become 
more steady, and they were gen westerly and south-westerly. 

Pressure.—The mgan pressure for the week has been very decided! below the normal, 
the usual defect ranging between yo and twelve-hundredths of an inch. The defects have 
been smallest in the south of Chutia Nagpur and Orissa, where they have equalled about 
seven-hundredths of an inch, and largest in North Bengal and North Behar, where the 


+ av defect is about twelve-hundredths of an inch. 

emperature, wing to the frequency of local storms with rain, the mean temperature 
for the month has generally been below the normal, the defect for the province averaging one 
= ag The variations from the normal have been a little unequal, and while in South- 
est Bogs and Chutia Nagpur there has been a defect of about two de, . in North Bengal, 

Orissa, East Bengal temperature haz either been normal or only slightly below it. 
The actual temperatures during the week, the range from day to night, and their varia- 
tion from their normal values, are seen in the following table, where the average maximum, 
minimum and mean temporatures at nive typical stations in different districts in the province 
are given, together with their normal values. It will be seen that the defect has been princi- 
pally in the day temperatures, which have been as much as from 8° to 5° below the 


Zable showing the excess or defect of the actual mean temperature from the normal for the week 
ending 14th March 1890. ' 
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